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EGYPT AND ITS FRONTIER. 


THE sudden move in Egypt has been little less than a coup de théatre. 
Those who pretend that an advance upon Dongola has been contem- 
plated at Cairo at any time during the last three years past, cannot be 
speaking with authority. Except in the general sense that a revindi- 
cation of the Soudan was some day inevitable, a forward policy has not 
only not found favour of late, but it has never been seriously enter- 
tained. The frontier system has been based upon the strictest main- 
tenance of the status guo. Anything like an offensive movement has 
been positively forbidden. All through this past winter there has 
been a very threatening collection of dervishes at Suarda, not sixty 
miles from Sarras; some 2,000 enterprising warriors prepared to pass 
at any moment from menace to action, and who actually did so on 
more than one occasion in marauding raids that did much mischief. 
Repeated appeals were made by the military authorities to Lord 
Cromer for permission to attack these freebooters in their own nest 
and break them up, but the answer has been invariably, “‘ No,”’ based 
presumably upon definite instructions from home. I left Cairo on the 
9th March and do not believe that on that date there was the slightest 
anticipation of the impending change of front. Yet, only three days 
afterwards, the Cabinet came to a decision which has startled the 
whole world. Such a rapid and complete vo/te face is, perhaps, the 
most striking, and at the same time to uninformed intelligences the 
strangest and most remarkable incident in the whole history of modern 
European affairs. Many explanations are offered, but the right one 
is surely still to seek. One story, plausible enough, declares that our 
action is based upon a chivalrous desire to help our Italian friends at 
a moment of direst necessity; this is “not good enough,” to use a 
common locution, for the fate of Kassala, still hanging in the balance 
as I write these lines, cannot be very appreciably affected by a 
demonstration from Wady Halfa in the direction of Dongola—the 
utmost possible extent of our immediate military efforts, as I hope to 
be able to show. A forward movement of this limited character can- 
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not possibly create a very serious diversion, or actually relieve the 
pressure upon the Italians beleaguered in Kassala. Another solution 
is the supposed dangerous recrudescence of the dervish power now, 
and likely to be intensified by the prestige of inflated success against 
the Italians. There may be full warranty for the last part of this 
suggestion, but no positive information is at present forthcoming 
that the Khalifa is more bent upon offence now than at any previous 
period, more particularly during the last six months, as shown by the 
concentrations at Sarda and further to the rear. Briefly, there was 
just as much reason to try conclusions with him all through the 
past winter when, as I have said, it was forbidden, as now, when it is 
ordered on a very much wider, and, indeed, more hazardous scale. 
The secret meaning of this mysterious advance has yet to be revealed, 
and it can only be sought in the dark and devious processes of high 
diplomacy. 

It is well, however, to leave conjectures as to causes on one side, and 
deal rather with consequences so far as they are already apparent or 
may be reasonably foreseen. One thing may be taken as absolutely 
certain : that no extended movement to the front can be undertaken 
at present or for some time to come, if at all. The “dash on 
Dongola” so glibly caught up as a ery by the press and public, can 
never have been intended seriously, or soon. The more correct expres- 
sion would have been the “demonstration in the direction of Don- 
gola,” for nothing more can be attempted as yet, if so much. Para- 
mount military considerations must condemn a larger operation as 
unsafe, indeed under present conditions. The force to be collected 
at Wady Halfa may be roughly estimated at ten thousand men 
of all arms and ranks, including the original garrison of that im- 
portant frontier post. To move forward any part of this force, say 
half, will be no slight task; in the one item of adequate supply and 
transport enormous difficulties will be at once encountered. The Nile 
is the natural and proper line of communication, but there are no boats 
(except two or three whalers kept for ferrying purposes at Sarras) 
above the Second Cataract, nor can they well be brought up in any 
numbers until high Nile in August next. The alternative is camel 
transport, an unsatisfactory vehicle of supply: very large numbers 
would be required, and they are not readily procurable ; there are no 
means of feeding them along the barren desert line of advance, forage 
must be carried with them, and a camel, it must be remembered, eats 
its own carrying weight (three hundred pounds) in thirteen days, so 
that its transport usefulness is greatly handicapped. Supply may be 
fairly said to stand first in all military operations, but the question 
of collision with the enemy’s forces is of nearly equal importance. 
That any determined advance can be made from Wady Halfa without 
let or hindrance from a hitherto active and courageous enemy is not to 
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be counted upon. More; by the very nature of the difficulties already 
indicated, our advance cannot be made in great strength; small 
parties will be open to and incite attack, while we may be pretty cer- 
tain that the Khalifa’s emirs will not refuse the opportunities offered. 
Fighting something more than desultory may be expected whenever 
the opposing forces approach each other, and if the issue of conflict 
may not be a matter of great doubt, it is still not assured. Hence the 
comparative strength and value of dervishes and Egyptians becomes a 
question of very vital importance. 

It would be a perilous proceeding at such a crisis as this to under- 
estimate or depreciate the Khalifa’s fighting force. I believe that 
very fairly accurate information of its present strength is in possession 
of the Egyptian War Office; its Intelligence branch, under the 
able control of Major Wingate, R.A., receives regular reports from 
Khartoum, while the most exact details are now at hand, furnished 
by Slatin Pacha himself, from his own observation. There are said 
to be some 45,000 fighting men at Omdurman (Khartoum) and 
round about, all fine troops ; and if not exactly organized according to 
European ideas, they possess to a marked degree that first of all 
soldierly qualification—courage. They may lack mobility, at least 
for large numbers, their transport is limited, and when they move 
this want is emphasized by the number of their camp followers. 
Again, they are said to be short of war material, of weapons; there 
are 10,000 men now at Dongola, but they have not 3,000 stand of arms, 
and they lack ammunition, but it is certain that contraband of war 
has been smuggled into the Soudan in considerable quantities from 
Lower Egypt. This is proved by the arrest and conviction only last 
month of a prominent Arab land-owner residing near _Komombos, in 
whose house large quantities of gunpowder and saltpetre were dis- 
covered ; and he is now about to expiate the offence in a long term of 
penal servitude at Suakim or Tourah. This is one of the few cases 
detected, but there is something more than suspicion that other explo- 
sives were being forwarded, concealed in barrels of tallow, which were 
shipped to Assiout, and forwarded across the desert by an old caravan 
route to the Soudan. Whatever the shortcomings of the Khalifa’s 
army, it may yet be deemed fit for offensive operations, and likely to 
succeed in any desperate enterprise unless faced by a compact and 
well-organized foe. How far the Egyptian army, upon which the 
brunt of the coming struggle, at least through all its earlier phases, 
must undoubtedly fall, will stand before them remains to be seen. I 
shall discuss this important question more at length directly, and 
endeavour to forecast the result by gauging the present value of the 
Egyptian troops according to the most competent opinions. It is, 
however, believed that the Khalifa does not himself rate their powers 
of resistance extremely high. He has never looked upon them as a for- 
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midable barrier to his southward march. He told Slatin Pacha more 
than once when he was that ill-fated captive’s inexorable gaoler that 
he would long since have been in Cairo but for the English. It is 
the English troops, the “ thin red line” of British bayonets that he 
feared ; not the native levies, however numerous or well-trained. He 
may yet find that this arrogant boast was quite without justification. 
Indeed, it has already been contradicted in actual fact, especially in 
Sir Francis Grenfell’s signal victory at Toski, when a part, and not 
the least part of the fighting fell upon the Egyptian troops—the 
fellaheen soldiers, that is to say, not the black troops—and when they 
comported themselves well, as indeed they have also done in other 
affairs upon the Suakim side. 

Yet at this particular moment, when much is expected of the 
Egyptian troops, the present condition of this comparatively new force, 
its physique, organization, and general efficiency, are matters of very 
vital importance. Something more than a cursory observation of these 
troops, more especially of that portion which forms the frontier garrison 
at Wady Halfa, justifies me in speaking of them in the highest terms. 
To all outward seeming they are a fine body of men, admirably equipped, 
fully trained, steady under arms, and handy in mancuvre. Whether 
one and the largest section of them would meet the supreme test of 
actual conflict is with many a moot point. The “Gippy,” as he is 
styled, the fellah turned soldier, the agriculturist whose bronzed and 
muscular frame labouring at the “ shadoof” is familiar to every Nile 
tourist, has not till lately enjoyed a very high reputation as a man at 
arms. It is remembered to his discredit that others of his class were 
easily annihilated in the Soudan, and gravely compromised poor 
Valentine Baker at Tokar. Old stories are not forgotten of his 
throwing away his arms or actually offering them to his enemy and 
bursting into tears. Still he has staunch champions; officers of 
ripe judgment, who hope better things of the native Egyptian in 
future campaigns, arguing that he has never yet had a fair chance, 
that Ismail’s levies were raised under the kourbash, and that the 
wretched, spiritless creatures who left their villages in chains with 
a full belief they were going to the shambies, are very different 
from the men now carefully recruited, under modified conscription, 
certainly, but not quite unwillingly, and with every guarantee of 
good health and physical fitness. Military service is no longer 
held in terror by the fellah, although he still hates the wrench 
that tears him from his home, for he is the most domestic of crea- 
tures; the smart soldier who goes home on furlough with money in 
his pocket and long stories of a gay life at Cairo, or the reserve man 
who has passed into the police and become a person of authority in 
his own locality, have done much to make it popular. All this, no 
doubt, tells in favour of the “ Gippy,” and affords hope that when tried 
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he may prove as brave as he looks, for in appearance he is not to be 
outdone by any European soldier. Moreover he can march well and 
ride and handle his weapons most efficiently. Only actual trial can 
satisfy the one remaining, but no doubt principal, question, and some 
evidence very much in his favour is already at hand. Sir Francis 
Grenfell is, perhaps, the best living authority on the subject, for he has 
led them in the field, and in his opinion the ‘‘ Gippy ” may be expected 
to do well. In one fight, near Suakim, a “ Gippy ” battalion actually 
withstood a dervish rush—perhaps one of the ugliest attacks known 
in modern warfare, before which even English troops have been known 
to quail. Sir Francis speaks in the highest terms of the cavalry, and 
I have heard him quote one story very much to the credit of certaix 
troopers at Suakim, who, hearing when in hospital that a fight was 
imminent, left their beds and joined their ranks. Whatever doubts 
may still remain as to the probable demeanour of the purely Egyp- 
tian force, another section commands the utmost confidence. It 
has been wisely formed of unquestionably good material. The 
fullest reliance can be placed on the black troops, the Soudanese, 
mostly of the Shinka tribe of negroes from the far South near the 
Bahr el Gazul. There is no doubt that these men will fight any one, 
anywhere, whenever called upon. They are born soldiers; indeed, 
the great difficulty with them in early days of their formation into 
regular troops was their tendency to make a battle a personal combat 
of man to man, and when first brought into action against the 
Dervishes—their hated oppressors—they were so eager to pay off old 
scores that they would get dangerously out of hand. But now they 
are thoroughly well disciplined they are steadier, more trustworthy, and 
as fine troops as any in the world. They take a childish delight in 
military exercises ; their favourite amusement is drill; they like when 
they have a spare moment to put each other through the manual and 
platoon. They have immense confidence in, and strong affection for, 
their “ bimbashis,” the general name for the English officers attached 
to the Egyptian army, whom they are prepared to follow everywhere, 
to whom they bring all their little troubles, their family squabbles 
and private quarrels, and cheerfully accept their decision, even in such 
a confidential matter as the question of divorce. Their marching 
powers are above the average: just before Toski a Soudanese regi- 
ment crossed the desert from Suakim to Assouan, 150 miles in five days, 
covering a distance of 30 miles a day without fatigue—and a march 
of this kind is now about to be repeated from Kosseir to Keneh. They 
have a high standard, and in their bright blue Zouave uniform look 
well on parade. Their conduct in quarters is generally excellent, their 
worst fault, as with some English soldiers, a fondness for drink—the 
native boza, which they brew themselves, and which will make them 
quarrelsome and inclined to “ stay absent ” when drunk. It is easy to 
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imagine how the mixed pride and contentment that sits on their black 
faces will deepen into grim ferocity at the moment of combat. The 
only trouble with them is a tendency to bronchial and chest complaints ; 
for them the climate of Upper Egypt is cold, and they have to be 
provided with warm flannel underclothing. Another more serious 
trouble is that the supply of Soudanese is running short; the first 
Soudanese regiments were recruited partly from fugitives from the 
Soudan, and the Khalifa has now closed the issues by which they 
came, partly from the blacks already in Lower Egypt, engaged in 
various kinds of service ; and among these many fine veterans were 
secured, men who have served with Maxmilian in Mexico, and crossed 
Central Africa with Stanley. It is now hoped that by granting free 
permission to marry a second generation of Soudanese soldiers may be 
found in the regimental married quarters; but competent critics 
believe that the blacks born in Egypt show deterioration and are far 
inferior to their sturdy progenitors. But the supply is still short ; 
although an additional battalion has just been raised at Cairo, the 
necessary quota has been with difficulty obtained. In peace time the 
Soudanese regiment is rather patriarchal ; every man, although himself 
occupying the barrack-room, has his family in the neighbouring lines, 
whom he rules despotically, and employs in every menial office. It is 
the wife’s business to carry the baggage on the line of march, of course 
on her head, and a Soudanese regiment on the march extends over 
many miles. 

Very great credit is due to those who, by their unwearied exertions, 
have brought the Egyptian army to its present perfect condition ; to 
the officers who first created the force so intelligently, and laboured 
so hard to train and develop it; to successive Sirdars, and notably to 
Sir Francis Grenfell and to the present chief, Sir Herbert Kitchener, a 
very soldier-like personality of great experience long accustomed to 
Egyptian warfare, who may now have an opportunity of showing his 
quality under larger responsibilities. The question of officers, always 
serious, has been solved by drawing upon the remnants of the old army, 
where they could be trusted, by promotion from the ranks of the black 
regiments, and now by bringing forward eligible youths in the Military 
School at Cairo. There are some excellent officers among the Egyp- 
tians, those especially of Turkish descent, and no better specimen can 
be found than the colonel of the regiment lately in garrison at 
Korosko, Fathi Bey, a thoroughly competent commander, who has 
learnt English and French perfectly, and is well qualified for further 
advancement. These native officers have a good career before them, 
certain higher appointments are reserved for them, such as the Presi- 
dency of the Recruiting Commission, and the office of Deputy- 
Adjutant-General at head-quarters in Cairo. Naturally the chief 
support and backbone of the Egyptian army are the English officers, 
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ent for a period of ten years from our regular service. Very great 
pains have been taken, especially of late years, to select the most 
promising among the many candidates who offer themselves. Both 
Sir Francis Grenfell and Sir Herbert Kitchener have been always 
anxious to secure the services of the best men available, and it may 
be safely said that the ‘ Bimbashis,” as all the officers, whatever their 
rank, attached to the Egyptian army are styled, are first-class men. 
Scientific officers and staff college graduates, any who have shown 
especial aptitudes, have the preference, but smartness and “go” are 
essential qualifications, and of these the present Sirdar likes to 
judge personally, seldom accepting any candidate without seeing 
him himself. The scholars thus admitted are worthy of the school, 
which is undoubtedly the best possible field and training ground for 
young officers, except perhaps Indian frontier service, and those who 
graduate here may be expected to make their mark in the near future. 
They are to be seen at their best, true soldiers, keen sportsmen, merry, 
hospitable companions at the out-stations, particularly at the frontier 
at Suakim or Wady Halfa. 

I have lately had the advantage of visiting the last-named, a 
frontier post practically on a war footing, held under all the con- 
ditions of actual warfare, the great centre now of activity as the 
advanced base of the coming campaign. To any one with military 
tastes and experience the place is brimful of interest. A distinguished 
German officer of high rank assured me that he was more gratified and 
impressed with what he saw at Wady Halfa than with anything else 
in Egypt. “I could not have believed,” he said, “ that that small 
handful of British officers (barely a dozen), alone on that far-off 
station, would be able to control so large a native force (five or six 
thousand men), and maintain them at such a high standard of dis- 
cipline and efficiency.” The garrison of Wady Halfa is, no doubt, 
admirably organized and very perfect in all its details. Every one 
is on the gui vive; all parts of the military machine are in full 
working order, ready to act with clock-like precision whenever called 
upon. The whole force has ever been ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice, prepared to march to any threatened point, to meet any 
advancing foes, pursue any in retreat. This state of constant pre- 
paredness was the inevitable result of our present frontier policy, a 
policy now suddenly and completely reversed, but of which, as it was 
maintained only a few weeks ago, I will here say a few words. 

This frontier might be represented as the are of a circle which has 
Wady Halfa as its centre, with radii extending west, south and 
east to points held in some strength at distances of forty or fifty 
miles. The western limit was at Shebb, some way to the rear of the 
Selima oasis, covering the right flank, and on the western bank of the 
river. To the south and the direct front was the most advanced 
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post at Sarras (New Sarras in distinction to Old), where a black 
battalion still occupies a substantial mud fort on an isolated hill, 
having another smaller hill also held a little in advance of it. To 
the eastward a detachment some hundred strong, was stationed at the 
wells of Mourat, an important strategical point covering our left 
flank and the road to Korosko; and they are mentioned in Lord 
Cromer’s telegrams as lately in imminent danger of dervish attack. 
A telegraph wire connects Mourat and Korosko, and ere long a short 
length of railway, now in process of construction, from Korosko, was 
intended to cross the first twenty miles on the old caravan road from 
Korosko through Mourat to Abu Hamed. The plant for this line, 
the rails and the engines, which I saw at Korosko, are the salvage 
of the materials sent out for use in the Nile Expedition of 1884-5. 
Till the other day there was no certainty that funds would be granted 
for the extension of this railway, but under the changed conditions 
on the frontier it may be pushed right on to Abu Hamed, if that 
point is ever held, as seems not unlikely in the future, to constitute 
our extreme left of the new frontier line. ‘Till now this line, 
Shebb-Sarras-Mourat, has been our uttermost boundary, and the 
dervish influence has been suffered to range right up toit. They 
might do what they like behind it; our troops have not been per- 
mitted to pass it or inquire what goes on beyond it. And this 
is where the present frontier system was always open to adverse 
criticism. ' 

The dervishes at Sarda, with their strong supports at Dongola, 
have been left entirely unmolested, with all the military advantage of 
the initiative to be assumed whenever and against what point it may 
suit them to move. By this voluntary surrender of ours the country 
has been exposed for many miles back within our own line; raids, 
always possible, have often been made upon villages far to the rear of 
Wady Halfa, while that garrison remained constantly in the dark, in 
complete ignorance of the impending blow until it fell, too late then 
to protect those dependent on us, generally too late also to use 
reprisals. The dervishes knew their advantage and were not slow to 
benefit by it. These raiders, being in small handy bodies, possessed 
a mobility denied to a large force. They were mounted on swift 
camels; they made forced marches concealed among the folds of the 
desert hills, so as to reach the point of impact about sundown ; they 
swooped down then in the failing light on their devoted and defence- 
less quarry, made short work of any males who dare to stand up to 
them (and very few will do so), captured all women and children, 
drove before them all flocks and herds, and disappeared silently with 
their spoil into the trackless desert under cover of the night. The 
governor of the frontier, Colonel Hunter, an eminently capable as 
well as a most active and distinguished officer, with long years’ 
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experience in Egyptian warfare, was generally powerless to intervene ; 
he seldom had sufficient notice of the intended raid; although he had 
his spies and agents within the enemy’s line as far back as Khartoum 
itself, and was well served by them, news travelled slowly, far more 
slowly than the raiders; often he heard at one and the same time of 
the start of a flying column and of its appearance at the point destined 
for attack, so that the mischief was done long before he could arrive 
upon the scene. The inconvenience of the system thus imposed upon 
him has been very much felt of late, when the unrest of the dervishes 
has continually bubbled ov er, causing ever present lively alarm among 
villagers, occasional depredations, and interfering even with Cook’s 
admirable tourist service between the First and Second Cataracts. 

It will now be readily understood why the garrison of Ws ady Halfa 
was continually on the gui vive. Being are to keep in close 
touch of the enemy as the ordinary rules of warfare require, to “ feel 
for him,” watch him jealously, probe every unexplained movement, 
beat up his quarters when opportunity offered or the occasion demands, 
the only alternative was to be ever on the alert, to sit and wait but to 
be ready to act on the shortest notice, to be always on guard and 
ready to turn out instantly, armed at all points. This is a toilsome 
and harassing obligation, but it was the key-note of the military system 
at Wady Halfa, and the excellent results are now apparent when the 
long-delayed moment of offensive action has at last arrived. All parts 
of the force, cavalry, guns, camel corps, mounted infantry, and march- 
ing troops, have stood prepared for immediate service ; every item of 
equipment, sufficient ammunition, supplies of all sorts equal to sudden 
needs, all these have been constantly maintained in serviceable con- 
dition ready for immediate use. The camel corps, five hundred strong, 
could be moved off, perfect at every point, in five-and-twenty minutes, 
from the moment the order was given; the cavalry, three squadrons, 
about four hundred horses in all, could be ready in rather less; the 
camel battery, and the mule battery also, and about two hundred 
mounted infantry—selected soldiers from the Soudanese regiments, 
who have been trained to ride the best animals among the transport 
camels. For the infantry battalions a couple of hours sufficed to bring 
them into the fighting line completely equipped. A walk through the 
lines at Wady Halfa shewed me the minute attention given to all de- 
tails of preparedness. Close by every camel lay its kit, all ready for 
instant use rater kegs filled, the forage bags packed, the haver- 
sacks with their quota of rations, everything needful ready for a seven 
days’ march, all that remained was to bring the rider’s blanket, fold and 
fix it in its place, fit the saddle on top, and be off. The most suitable 
articles of equipment have been arrived at by repeated and patient ex- 
periment ; the saddlery both for camels and for cavalry is as nearly 
perfect and exactly adapted to requirements as it can be made. It is 
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the same with the artillery ; the field-pieces to be carried on mule or 
camel-back are of the most finished workmanship, with every possible 
ingenious device to ensure promptitude in bringing them into action. 
All the animals are of the first-class ; the camels of the camel corps have 
been purchased with infinite pains, at considerable prices. Most of 
them are white coated, clean limbed, almost graceful, intelligent look- 
ing beasts, far superior to the larger and commoner sorts in the trans- 
port corps. But in the latter there are many good camels waiting 
their turn for promotion into the camel corps. The artillery mules have 
been imported from Cyprus, and are good specimens of their breed ; 
the horses come mostly from Syria—half-bred Arabs bought by a 
veterinary officer sent on purpose, and are a very level lot, with all the 
charms of their race 





pretty heads, well set on small compact frames, 
clean legs, and great capacity for endurance even on these wearisome 
desert sands. I saw a squadron at Sarras that had been out almost 
incessantly on reconnaissance, carrying heavy loads, but they were in 
perfect condition, and as they lay out in the open lines, as Arabs love 
to do, taking a keen interest in all that went on around, looking so 
docile, intelligent, even human, they quite won one’s heart. 

The Wady Halfa garrison then, which has so long stood in the 
forefront, and which will now lead the van of attack, has been very 
carefully prepared for the coming trial. What is true of this body is 
also true of that at Suakim, and generally of the whole Egyptian 
army. That force is now to be subjected to a very trying and momen- 
tous ordeal, and grave issues will depend upon its demeanour when so 
tried. Much will depend upon those entrusted with its leadership, 
and upon the manner in which the campaign is conducted. 

The question has already arisen whether operations of the extensive 
character intended can be left to the present Sirdar, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, a young man whose military rank in the Queen’s army is 
only that of a major in the Royal Engineers, and who, although he 
has been engaged actively in Egypt for many years as a subordinate 
leader and staff officer, has never yet commanded troops in the field. 
Fortunately, the general officer at Cairo, General Knowles, is a veteran 
soldier, whose experience in warfare ranges over the Crimea, Zulu- 
land, and Afghanistan. Matters might safely be left in his hands, 
but rumours are already rife in military circles, that an officer of still 
higher rank and of proved ability on Egyptian fields will be sent out 
in supreme command. The choice will be among Sir Redvers 
Buller, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Francis Grenfell, and will probably 
fall upon the first-named, the senior and the most distinguished. Of 
Sir Redvers Buller’s military capacity there can be no two opinions ; 
a man of strong masterful character, a born leader, with many of the 
special gifts that constitute generalship, Sir Redvers would take with 
him to Egypt the confidence of the whole nation. His brilliant ser- 
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vices, his splendid promptitude at El Teb and Tamai, his calm self- 
reliance and his masterly withdrawal of the gravely compromised 
column at Matammeh are matters of history and feats of which any 
good soldier might be proud. 

There seems to be no immediate necessity, however, for superseding 
the leaders actually on the spot. For the next few months progress 
must be slow; only short steps ahead can be taken, and that most 
cautiously. It may be doubted whether Colonel Hunter with the 
advance, already in possession of Akasheh, eighty miles from Halfa, 
will get much further forward than Sarda, another twenty miles, or, 
possibly, Ferkeh, a few miles on, the latter being an open fertile spot 
well suited for defensive occupation. This point, not a third of the 
way to Dongola, may be reached at once; it may be already accom- 
plished, but it will surely be the utmost limit until the rise of the Nile 
permits of the organization of river transport. August may be given 
as the earliest date for further movement, during which the line of 
railway can be brought up and perfected in the rear of the advancing 
troops; the rails have been already forwarded from Cairo through 
Messrs. Cook, and it is calculated that when the plant reaches the spot, 
the line may be laid at the rate of half-a-milea day. From one point 
of view, that of probable security from all reverse or misadventure this 
slow rate of progression is satisfactory ; but from another, that of use- 
ful effect in creating a diversion from Dongola it is surely disappoint- 
ing and can hardly do much good. Still, it is the only procedure 
permitted by the military conditions, and cannot, therefore, be safely 
departed from. The alternative proposal of an advance from Suakim 
on Berber, which has been strongly advocated by some, notably by Sir 
John Adye, a soldier of repute, is open to the most serious objections. 
No doubt, if successful, it would have the immediate effect of relieving 
Kassala. But the old arguments against it are still in full foree— 
the scarcity of water forbidding all movement except in fractions at 
long intervals of time and distance through which they would be in 
constant danger of destruction—and failure in such a perilous adven- 
ture would quite defeat the object of the attempt with other far-reach- 
ing disastrous consequences. Besides, the advocates of this route seem 
to forget that it was actually tried by Sir Gerald Graham in 1885, 
with an imposing paraphernalia of means, and yet he could get no 
further than eighteen miles. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 








































STRAY THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


By a Rerurnep Sourn AFRICAN. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 
THESE articles were written four years ago; the first, a description of 
South African scenery, appeared in the FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW at that 
time. 

The rest did not follow. This was owing to the fact that there were 
at the Cape at that time certain parties and persons, who, using the Boers 
of South Africa for their own purpose, yet pandered to them that they 
might ultimately more successfully obtain their own ends. 

These papers being written by one who had for years lived among the 
Boers, sharing their daily life and understanding their language, they of 
necessity attempt to delineate, not only the coarse external shell of the 
Boer, but the finer fibred kernel within, which those whose contact with 
him is superficial never see ; and while dwelling at great length upon the ( 
one great flaw which mars the relation of the Boer with his fellow men 
in South Africa, these papers are of necessity sympathetic in their treat- 
ment of him. ; 

Now, it appeared not well, that at a time when certain men in South 
Africa were bending down to press their cheek against the heel of any 
pair of “ vel-schoens,” that might pass them, that any English voice should 
be raised which spoke in kindly tones of the Boer, lest the voice of the 
sympathiser should blend with and be mistaken for that of the flatterer. 

It was certain that the time would come when again the Boer would 
stand in need of just treatment at the hands of the Englishmen ; and these 
papers were therefore put aside. 

That time has come. 

The Boer has been struck a sore blow by the hand that stroked him ; 
and again it is necessary that he, with his antique faults and his heroic 
virtues, should be shown to the world as he is. 

Therefore these papers, which make an attempt to delineate him in such 
guise as he lives, are printed. They have been left as they stood save for 
the addition of a few foot notes. 

OLIVE SCHREINER. 
The ‘“‘ Homesreap,”’ 


Krsertzey, Sour AFRICA, 
February 17th, 1896. 





THE BOER. 


‘* One of these days that golden place 
May be reached by the Lemmings yet! ” 


E. A. 


As, in describing the physical features of South Africa, we linger 
longest over the Karroo, not because it was one of the largest or most 
important features in the country, but because it was the most charac- 
teristically South African ; so, in describing its people, we shall dwell 
first and at greatest length on the South African Boer—not because 
he is the most important nor the most powerful element among our 
peoples, but because he is the most typically South African. The 
Bantu and the Englishman may be found elsewhere on the earth’s 
surface in equal or greater perfection; but the Boer, like our 
plumbagos, our silver-trees, and our kudoos, is peculiar to South 
Africa. He is the result of an intermingling of races, acted on 
during two centuries by a peculiar combination of circumstances, and 
a result has been produced so unique as only to be decipherable 
through long and sympathetic study. 

The limits of this paper do not allow of our entering into an analy- 
sis of all those conditions of his early history which have made the 
Boer what he is to-day. The bare facts are ably and concisely set 
forth in works readily accessible to all;* and the great epic of South 
Africa which lies beneath them, yet awaits its seer and singer. 

For our purpose, it is possible only to note shortly a few of those 
points in the early conditions of the Boer which bear most strongly on 
his later development, which have shaped his peculiarities, and made 
him what he is. 

The history of the Boer begins, as is well known, in 1652, when 
Van Riebeck landed at the Cape with his small handful of soldiers 
and sailors to found a victualling station under the shades of Table 
Mountain, for the ships of the Dutch East India Company, as they 
sailed to and from the East Indies. 

If one climbs alone on a winter’s afternoon to the old Block House 
on the spur of the Devil’s Peak at Cape Town, and lies down on the 
ruined stone bastion, with the warm sun shining on one’s back—as 
one lies there dreaming; the town and shipping in the bay below, 
blotted out in a haze of yellow light, leaving only the great curve of 

(1) See Theal’s invaluable works on South Africa, more especially his artistic and 
finished volume, Cape Commander: ; 's0 Noble’s Ilistory of South Africa, Wilmot’s 
History, ke, Ke. 
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the sands on the Blue-Berg Strand, and the far-off mountains that 
peer out and disappear into the blue; then the noisy little life of the 
valley slips away from one, and through the mist of two centuries one 
is almost able to put out one’s hand and touch the old, long-buried 
days, when the first white men built their huts on the shores of 
Table Bay ; when at night the leopards crept down from the mountain 
and took lambs from the kraals, and lions were shot before the hut 
doors; when the Blue-Berg Strand was trodden by elephants, and 
the Hottentots lit their watch fires on the banks of the Liesbeck ; 
when the great Houts-Bay valley was flecked with antelopes ; and the 
stream which comes down now from the mountain gorge and flows 
through the valley, muddy and dark, was clear as crystal, and widened 
out into pools where the hippopotami played, and then crept away 
into the sea through the white sand ;—days when the blue mountains 
were the limit of the world the white man knew, and shut out the myste- 
rious unknown beyond. Basking alone there on one’s face in the warm 
sunshine, so near do those old days seem, that one half expects the 
‘ Lammefanger ”’ to spread out its wings and sail out from the cliffs 
above, and a Bush-buck’s step to break the stillness in the brushwood 
below ; and one is loath to shake one’s self and go down into the hot, 
fretted life, of the little city below; where the shop windows glitter 
with the work of many lands, and where women with little waists and 
high shoes trip down the pavement; and the Parliament Houses with 
their red brick and stucco, stare at one; and on the stoep of the Club 
in Church Square tall-hatted men lounge and talk over the latest town 
gossip or retire to the bar for whisky ; and where, in the side streets, 
are broken pavements, and Malays, and half-castes, and fish carts 
with their shrill whistles ; and in the docks coal-dust, and shipping, 
and convicts and sailors; and everywhere are canteens and brothels 
and churches—all that makes the life of a little civilised town. It is 
hard to climb down through the fir-woods and go back to it.’ 

So, when one sits to write of African men and things, one would 
like to linger long over those early days, every detail of which is pre- 
cious to us now ; even how Annitje de Boeren was allowed to sell 
milk and butter to the early men of the Colony ; how the handful of 
folks planted gardens, and traded with Hottentots for sheep and 
made expeditions into the unknown lands of Stellenbosch and the 
Paarl. All the story of how the sapling of white-man’s life in South 
Afmica, first struck its roots into the soil, has an interest no story of 
its later growth can hold for us. But for the present we can only 
notice hurriedly, and in passing, a few of those facts in the condition 

(1) Roads now scar the mountain side ; and within the last months the Block House 


has been turned into a convict station ; so civilised man’s shadow casts itself month by 
month further across our land. 
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of the early settlers which seem most to have made the African Boer 
that which we to-day find him. 

The first fact we have to note isthat the men Van Riebeck brought 
with him to found his little settlement were men of different nationali- 
ties; largely Frisian or Dutch, but also German, Swedish, and even 
English. They were also, almost to a man, soldiers and sailors, 
children of fortune, and not agricultural labourers. A century later, 
when we find the descendants of these men wanderers across the un- 
trodden plains of South Africa, their flint-locks as their only guard, 
the motive that drives them forward and on, only an unquenchable 
passion for movement and change, and a fierce rebellion against the 
limitations with which civilised life hedges about and crushes the 
life of the individual—then we shall find it useful to remember that 
in part the original stock from which these men sprang was composed 
of these free-fighting children of fortune, rovers of the sea and the 
sword. That power of persistent, patient, physical labour and sub- 
mission to restraint, that tenacious clinging to the spot of earth on 
which he has once taken root, which constitutes at once the 
strength and the weakness of the true agricultural class in all 
countries, has always been markedly absent from the character of 
our South African Boer, and could hardly have been his through in- 
heritance. For Van Riebeck’s men were not merely soldiers and 
sailors forced into service by conscription, but men gathered from 
all nations by a species of natural selection, their inborn love of 
a wild and roving life leading them into the service of the Dutch 
East India Company. Over the shoulders of the men who took 
their aim at Majuba Hill, and behind the men and women who 
again and again, on their long and terrible marches through South 
African deserts, have seen their kindred fall dead at their feet of 
thirst and want, and have yet moved on, one sees the faces of 
these old rough forebears looking! The South African Boer be- 
comes fully intelligible only when we remember that the blood of 
those men runs in him, modified by other elements, but active in him 
still. 

We come now to a second small point to be noted as bearing 
on the development of the Boer. 

The commanders of the early settlement gave out to certain of 
their men portions of land on the Peninsula, to be cultivated for 
their own and the Company’s benefit. These men built huts, planted 
and sowed. Thirty years after Van Riebeck landed there were 293 
white men in the settlement, but only 88 white women, and the men 
on their little allotments grumbled for want of wives. The directors 
of the Dutch East India Company conferred, and it was determined 
to send out from certain orphan asylums in Holland girls to supply 
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this want; and, from time to time, ships brought small numbers. 
The soldiers and sailors at the Cape welcomed them gladly; they 
were all speedily married and settled in their homes at the foot of 
Table Mountain. 

It may appear fanciful, but we believe it is not so, to suppose that 
this small incident throws a side-light on one of the leading charac- 
teristics of the African Boer. For the South African Boer differs 
from every other emigrant branch of a European people whom we can 
recall, either in classical or modern times, in this: that, having settled 
in a new land, and not having mixed with the aboriginal inhabitants 
nor accepted their language, he has yet severed every intellectual and 
emotional tie between himself and the parent lands from which he 
sprang. The Greek, whether he settled in Asia Minor or Sicily, 
though economically and politically independent, was still a Greek ; 
an uncut cord of intellectual and emotional sympathy still bound him 
to the mother country ; and after two hundred years the inhabitant of 
Syracuse or Ephesus was still a Greek of the Greeks ; bound not only to 
Greece as a whole, but to that particular state from 1.» he sprang ; 
and among the most immortal and typical of Grecian names are 
those of men not born in the parent home of the race, but in its 
colonies. The modern Australian, Canadian, Yankee, or even 
American Spaniard, if of unmixed European blood, turns still to 
Europe as Home. Political differences may have had to be settled in 
blood, and commercial interests may divide, but emotionally and 
intellectually, the bond which binds a European colonist to the home 
from which he sprang, and to Europe as a whole, is an all-operative 
fact. The Boer has had no great conflict with his parent peoples in 
Europe; he has not lost his race by completely mingling it with the 
barbarous people among whom he settled; yet he is as much severed 
from the lands of his ancestors and from Europe, as though three 
thousand instead of two hundred, years had elapsed since he left it. 

Later on we shall look at certain large and adequate reasons for 
this most remarkable phenomenon ; but, among the lesser causes which 
have contributed to it, it seems to us more than probable that the 
position of these early mothers of the race played its part. 

When the ordinary emigrant female bids farewell to Europe to 
make her home in a new land, whether she leaves a mud cabin in 
Ireland, a vine-grower’s cottage in Germany, or a mansion in 
England, the moment in which she catches a last glimpse of the land 
of her youth is one of the most emotionally intense of her existence. 
The life she leaves may have been one of hardship, even of bitter- 
ness, and the life she goes to may be one of ease; but, binding her 
to the land behind her are the ties of blood and childish remembrances 
of home—ties which shape thenrselves as mightily in the mud cabin 


or the back slum of the city as in the palace. She is leaving the one 
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spot on earth where she is an object of interest and importance to 
her fellows. When she arrives in the new world it is to that home 
that she sends the record of her marriage—there that she knows the 
story of her sorrows and her gains will be waited for! In the hour 
of childbirth it is to the women of her own blood “ at home” that 
her heart turns with yearning; and as years go by “my people” 
and “my home” gain a colour and size they would never have borne 
if near at hand. She thinks of them as a denizen of the earth, 
removed to one of the fixed stars, might think of this old planet, 
without remembrance of its aches and pains! And as her children 
grow up, the first stories they hear are not of Colonial things and 
people, but Kuropean—of fields in which little children gather butter- 
cups and daisies, of ice and snow, and the roaring life of cities; 
and as the little Colonial children play in the hot sun upon the 
Koppjes among stapelias and aloes, they think how beautiful 
those fields must be, and wonder how the daisy chains are 
made, and how primroses smell! and at night in their little hot 
beds they dream of ice and snow, and fancy they hear the hum of 
cities. ven the names of our European relatives who have played 
in those fields and lived in those cities have acquired a certain 
mythological charm for us, and the Aunt this and the Unele that, of 
whom our mothers tell us, they are not the commonplace, material 
uncles and aunts who may live in the next street and be seen every 
day. They are real, yet invisible, like the actual presence in the Holy 
Wafer ; of real flesh and blood, yet removed from sight, like the 
heroes of a mythological fairy tale! Europe and its life are to us, 
from our earliest years, the ideal and mysterious, with which we have 
yet some real and practical tie. 

No European who has not grown up in the Colony, being born of 
pure Kuropean parentage, can understand the full force of this Mother: 
tradition. 

Like the odour of an unknown plant or flower, it must be expe- 
rienced to be comprehended. Nor does it die out with the first 
generation. The mother transmits it to her daughter and the 
daughter to her child. It isthe echo of this legend which goes so 
largely to form that curious body of sentiment with which the most, 
commonplace colonist visits Europe for the first time. The most 
sensitive man, growing up in the original home of his race, does not 
understand this subtle and delicate emotion; and the most hard-shell 
man of business among us is not untouched by it when he sets his 
feet for the first time on the old-race shores. 

“ And this is England! And this is Europe!” It is as though 
he woke up in a kind of fairy land! The tiled cottages with the 
moss upon them, the hedgerows, the square village greens with the 
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churches, the blue-bells in the woods—he has seen them: all before— 
inadream. In the roar of the great city curious emotions come to 
him. As he drives in an omnibus the conductor calls, “ Shore- 
ditch!” and he starts and looks out. Above him is the great church 
tower— 
‘«¢ “When I grow rich,’ 
Say the bells of Shoreditch ! ”— 


and again he is one of the group of children holding each others’ 
hands to play at “ oranges and lemons” in a colonial garden. “So, 
that Shoreditch we sang of under the fig-trees was a real place! No 
doubt the great bells hang up there ! ’’—and fora moment the prosaic 
back slum is an inverted childhood’s fairy land. 

And there are perhaps few among us who, on our first visit, do not 
at some time creep away to find ourselves in some spot to which we do 
not wish our acquaintance to accompany us. It may be a street in a 
great city, or a village in a German forest, or an English parsonage ; 
but we feel we are bound to it with a tie others may not touch. 
Perhaps it is only a shop window at the corner of Finsbury Pavement 
at which we stand gazing in, because we know that sixty years before 
a little child with bright eyes and rosy cheeks came here, wrapped up 
in her furs, and holding her mother’s hand, to buy her Christmas 
doll! And we stand gazing into it till we turn away sharply, fancy- 
ing the people see what we feel. Or we go to a little country village ; 
no one tells us the way from the station; but we see a church tower 
and an old elm-tree we have heard of ; and as we walk towards them 
down the village street, we would like to run up to every one we meet, 
and say, “Oh! don’t you see, we are come home again!” We stand 
at the parsonage gate, and look over at the trim lawn, and the ivy on 
the bow windows: and we go away. ‘There is a stile where we know 
a man and woman once talked on summer evenings, when they did 
not yet dream that the life they promised to spend together was to be 
lived out far over the seas, in the strange land, which their children’s 
children were to inherit. We wander into the churchyard, and 
brush the ivy from the gravestones; we stand at last before what we 
seek—years of European frost and rain have half obliterated the 
writing on the stones; we trace the letters with our fingers; the 
names are names we know. And so it comes to pass that we still call 
Kurope “ home’; though when we go we may have nothing to bear 
witness to the fact but a few broken headstones in a country church- 
yard—the land is ours! 

This bond, light as air, yet strong as iron, those early mothers of 
the Boer race could hardly have woven between the hearts of their 
children and the country they came from. Alone in the world, with- 
out relatives who had cared sufficiently for them to save them from the 
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hard mercy of a public asylum, these women must have carried away 
few warm and tender memories to plant in the hearts of their children. 
The bare boards and cold charity of a public institution are not the 
things of which to whisper stories to little children. The ships that 
bore these women to South Africa carried them towards the first 
“ Good Hope” that ever dawned on their lives ; and the day in which 
they landed at Table Bay and first trod on African soil, was also the 
first in which they became women, desired and sought after, and not 
mere numbers in a printed list. In the arms of the rough soldiers 
and sailors who weleomed them, they found the first home they had 
known; and the little huts on the banks of the Liesbeck, and the 
simple boards at which they presided, were the first at which they had 
been able to look round and see only the faces of those bound to 
them by kindly ties. To such women it was almost inevitable that, 
from the moment they landed, South Africa should be “home,” and 
Europe be blotted out; the first generation born of these women, and 
the free, tieless soldiers and sailors with whom they mated, probably 
looked on South Africa as does their latest descendant to-day. On 
their lips, when they looked at the valleys of Stellenbosch, or the 
slopes of Table Mountain, the words—Ons Land—meant all they 
mean on the lips of the Transvaal Boer or the Free State Burgher of 
to-day,—* Our Land ; the one and only land we know of, and care for, 
wish to know of, have any tie or connection with !” 

If it be objected that the number of these women was too small to 
have permanently influenced the attitude of the Boer race in its re- 
lation towards Africa and the home countries, it must be answered, 
that small as their number was, they were numerous in proportion to 
the whole stock from which the race rose. For it must be borne in 
mind in studying the South African Boer, how very small that stock 
was. He was produced—as are all suddenly developed, marked, and 
permanent varieties in the human or animal world—by the close inter- 
breeding of a very small number of progenitors.’ The handful of 


(1) ‘he permanent and fixed type of the Jewish variety of the human race, which 
enables it to transmit its physical and mental characteristics with perfect truth even 
when crossed with another race, was probably created by the fact that the Jews were all 
descended from one or a very small body of ancestors, and bred rigorously in and in. 
Their own very suggestive legend states that the original founder mated with his own 
sister, which would make it almost impossible for the true Jews to revert to any but 
one type. So it is possible to understand how the Boer, in the course of a few genera- 
tions, has formed a type fixed and marked, both mentally and physically, ouly when 
we consider how small was the number of individuals from which he originally sprung, 
and how he must, of necessity, have bred in and in, cousin marrying cousin again and 
yet again. There probably often land in a large American and Australian port, on a 
single day, more European emigrants than the number which composed the whole 
original stock of the Boer, including all French additions; there is therefore no 
possibility of the average colonist forming a similarmarked type through inter- breeding. 
Even to-day, it is not uncommon to find a Boer three times related to his own wife : 
she may be his first cousin on his father’s side, his second cousin on his mother’s side, 
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soldiers and sailors who first landed, a few agriculturists and their 
families, the band of orphaned girls, and a small body of French 
exiles, to be referred to later on, constitute the whole parent stock of 
the Boer people. From this small stock, by a process of breeding in 
and in, they have developed, there having been practically no addition 
made to the breed for the last two hundred years; the comparatively 
large numbers to which they have attained having entirely to be 
accounted for by the fact of their very early marriages and _ prolific 
rate of increase. Thus the Boer represents rather a clan or family 
than a nation; and there is probably no true Boer from the Zambesi 
to the Cape who does not hold a common strain of blood with every 
other Boer he meets. Each Boer has in him, probably, at least a 
drop of the blood of these women; and their emotional and in- 
tellectual peculiarities can hardly have failed to leave their mark 
on him. 

But we must turn now to the most interesting point in the early 
history of the Boer, and one which alone would fully account fcr 
his attitude towards Europe, and for many other of his unique 
characteristics. 

In and about the year 1688, thirty-six years after the first landing 
of Van Riebeck and his handful of men, there arrived at the Cape a 
body of French Protestant refugees, numbering in all, men, women, 
and children, somewhat under two hundred souls. These people, 
driven from Trance by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were: 
offered an asylum in South Africa by the Dutch Government, which 
they accepted. They were not an ordinary body of emigrants, but 
represented almost to a man and a woman that golden minority which 
is so remorselessly winnowed from the dross of the conforming majority 
by all forms of persecution direct against intellectual and spiritual 
independence. Mere agriculturists, vine dressers, and mechanics, with 
but a small sprinkling of persons belonging to the professional classes, 
these men yet constituted an aristocracy—ennobled, not through the 
fiat of any monarch, but selected by that law deep lying in the nature 
of things, which has ordained that where men shall be found having 
the force to stand alone, and suffer for abstract conviction, there also 
shall be found the individuality, virility, and power which founds 
great peoples and marks dominant races. 

The fate of the South African Boer was safe from the moment these 
men came to mingle their blood with his; as the fate of the North 
American States was safe when the Wayflower had crossed with its load 
of dissentient Englishmen; as the fate of the Spanish colonies would 
have been safe, had Spain, in place of cauterising her growing points 





a fourth cousin though a maternal grandmother, and there may have been antecedent 
intermarriages of which there is no record. ‘lhe children of such a marriage inheriting 
an almost homogeneous b!o01 from both sides, can hardly faii to be of some fixed tyre. 
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in the bonfires of the squares of Toledo and Madrid, simply nipped 
them off from the parent tree and transplanted them alive in her colo- 
nies in the New World, there to beget a newer and stronger Spain. 
One is sometimes astonished at certain qualities found in the South 
African Boer, till one recalls the fact that a strain of this uncompro- 
mising, self-guiding blood runs in his veins; making him what often 
in his lowest and poorest conditions he yet remains—an aristocrat ! 

On the arrival of these men at the Cape, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany portioned them out lands to cultivate, mainly in the lovely valleys 
of Stellenbosch, French-Hoek, and Drakenstein. At the time of their 
arrival they formed probably about one-sixth of the whole population. 
How rapidly they increased and how large is the share their blood 
holds in the Boer race may be noted if one runs one’s eye over a list of 
the occupants of any village or district inhabited by Boers, : and marks 
how great the number of French names which will occur. ‘There are 
districts in the Western Province of the Colony in which these names 
largely predominate over those of Dutch or German origin ; and, even 
in the Free State and Transvaal, they are numerous to an extent which 
their original numbers would not have led us to expect. Of our most 
noted of Cape families, many bear these names :—the De Villiers, the 
Jouberts, the Du Toits, the Naudés—and if other names, such as the 
Van Aarts, Hofmeyrs, or Krugers, are not less widely known, it will 
generally be found on analysis that the proportion of French blood 
even in these families is as large as in those whose patronymics are 
purely French. There is probably not a Boer in South Africa at the 
present day whose blood is not richly touched by that of the Huguenot. 

But it was not only or mainly by bringing to the formation of the 
new race this strong and select strain of blood that the Huguenot influ- 
enced the Boer, a" through him the future of South Adve, It is 
he who has rendered permanent and complete the severance from 
Europe to which we have referred. 

When the ordinary settler leaves Europe he goes out more or less 
under the «gis of his mother country, and, for a time at least, where- 
ever he may settle, he still feels her flag wave over him ; if wronged, 
it is to the representative of his mother land that he turns; if he 
settles in an uncivilised country, it is as the forerunner of his people 
that he takes possession of it. Should he go toa territory already 
colonised by another European race, he may lene himself more quickly 
in the existing organization. But still, for generations, the Irishman, 
Scotsman, German, or Italian feels a certain bond between himself 
and his parent land; and Europe as a whole holds a vast place in 
his consideration. 

Not infrequently his national feeling is intensified by transplanta- 
tion. Nowhere on the surface of the globe were toasts to the health 
of the Queen and the Royal Family, and to the success of old England, 
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more heartily drunk than by the British settlers of 1820, when they 
ate their first Christmas dinner, beneath the blazing South African 
sun, under the Kunee trees of Lower Albany. ‘To these men, as to 
English colonists all the world over, the strength and dignity of their 
position lay in the fact that they, a minute portion of the great Eng- 
lish nation, had come to this new land to implant themselves, a branch 
from the old stock, which should in time take root and grow to be a 
giant worthy of its parent tree. They felt themselves the ambassa- 
dors of a great people, the bearers of a flag which waved over every 
quarter of the globe ; the representatives of a power which they be- 
lieved to be the most beneficent and powerful on earth. So, these 
men named their little villages and their districts after the men and 
places of the old country—* East London,” “ Prince Alfred,” “ King 
William’s Town,” “ Queen’s Town,” “ Lower Albany ’’—and their 
farms bore often the names of the homes in England from which they 
came. Socially, religiously, and more especially politically, they strove 
to reproduce, line by line, as accurately as circumstances would permit, 
the national life they had left. “ So-and-so things are done at home.” 
That settled, as it still to-day to a large extent settles, all argument. 
To-day the third generation of these men has arrived at adult years ; 
but consciousness of national identity with the parent people is hardly 
dimmed. The young English African who has never been in Europe 
may boast that South Africa is the finest country on earth, and swag- 
ger of its skies, and wild, free life, or ridiculously enough, boast of the 
civilisation which it has attained; he may resent bitterly any inter- 
ference with what he considers his material rights on the part of the 
** Home Government.” But turn to the same man and ask him what 
his nationality may be, suggest that he may possibly be of any other 
race than his own, and you will not twice repeat your question— 


‘** For in spite of all temptation 
To belong to another nation, 


He remains an Englishman !” 


Deep in the heart of every English-speaking colonist is a chord which 
responds to the name of the parent people as to no other; and the 
depth of the emotion is curiously exemplified in the most insignificant 
matters. That seemingly imbecile passion which causes Colonials 
to drag down and retain as mementoes the curtains of a bed on 
which a British princeling has slept; the comic manner in which 
the average colonist will gravely inquire of you on your return from 
Surope whether you have “seen the Queen,” and their solemnity in 
all matters pertaining to ancient and almost worn out English institu- 
tions, all have in them an element radically different from that which 
would animate the average Home Englishman, were he to act in a 
like manner; an element not to be found in the sycophant crowds 
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which loll open-mouthed about St. James’s on the afternoon of a 
Drawing-room; and which is radically distinct from the servility 
which bows before mere wealth and success. The colonist is perhaps 
rather more inclined than others to criticise mercilessly the princeling 
or dignitary sent out from home (and does so very freely after his 
arrival, when his gilt has worn off him) ; but behind the individual 
man lies something of which he is the representative, and it is this 
which causes him to have for the colonist a quite peculiar value. The 
enthusiasm he awakens is an enthusiasm for an emblem, not a man; 
for the representative of English nationality, not for the ruler. The 
difference between the feeling of the Englishman in the colony and 
the Englishman at home, with regard to all the insignia and emblems 
of the common national life, forces itself strongly on the notice of one 
who visits England for the first time. There is an absence of the 
element of passion and romance in the “ Man at Home’s” way of 
viewing these things. The difference between these attitudes being 
best compared by likening it to the difference between the feelings of 
two men, one of whom remains in the house of his parents and pos- 
sesses it, the other of whom leaves it for ever. If outside the house 
windows grows a great lilac tree, it is simply a material part of the 
house he inhabits to the man who possesses it. As long as the branches 
shade the window or do not damage the walls, he regards it with 
passive approval ; when they begin to obstruct the view, and the roots 
interfere with the foundations, he has not the slightest remorse in 
lopping off the branches, or, if need be, uprooting the whole tree— 
the whole house is still his, the tree he regards from a utilitarian 
standpoint. On the other hand, to the man who has left the home of 
his childhood and gone to a foreign land—if one should by any 
chance send him a sprig from the old tree that grew before the win- 
dows, he would wrap it up and carry it about buried in his breast— 
the small sprig is an emblem to him of the whole home which once 
was his, and to which he is still bound by ties of affection, though 
severed for ever by space. It would be as irrelevant to accuse the one 
man of insensibility because he did not weep over the chopped-down 
branches, as to accuse the other of emotional weakness because he 
grew tender over his sprig. The Englishman in England needs no 
visible emblem of that national life in the centre of which he is im- 
bedded, and of which he forms an integral part. To the Englishman 
separated from that life by wide space and material interests, the 
smallest representative of national life and unity has a powerful 
emotional value. It is to him what the lock of his mistress’s hair is 
to an absent lover; he treasures it and kisses it to assure himself of 
her existence. If she were present he would probably notice the 
lock little. The princeling is our lock of hair, the Union Jack our 
sprig of lilac. 
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Even in the seemingly childish deference to manners and fashions 
imported from home, along with less exalted motives, this idealising » 


instinct plays its part. Nowhere on earth’s surface are English- i 

speaking men so consciously Anglo-Saxon as in the new lands they I 

have planted. You may forget in England that you are an English- 

man; you can never forget it in Africa. 5 
The colonist will oppose England if he fancies she interferes with 

the material interests of the land he inhabits, as the married man » 


takes the part of his wife, should he fancy his own mother seeks to 
over-dominate her. The wife is the bearer of his children, the 
minister to his material comforts; but deep in his heart there is a 
sense in which the mother has a place the wife will never fill. If his 
wife die he may soon find another, and her hold will be lost and her 
place taken; but his relation towards his mother is ineradicable ; 
more changeless because more purely ideal and immaterial. She is 
the one woman he will never allow man or woman to speak slight- 
ingly of while he lives. He may quarrel with her himself, may even 
wound her, but he will allow no other man to touch her by word or 5 
in deed. 
If to-morrow England lay prostrate, as France lay in 1871, with 
the heel of the foreigner on her throat, there are sixty millions of © 
English-speaking men and women all the world over, who would leap 
to their feet. They would swear never to lie down again till they r 
had seen her freed. Women would urge on sons and husbands and 
forego all luxury, and men would leave their homes and cross the 
seas, if in so doing there was hope of aiding her. It will never be 
known what colonial Englishmen feel for the national nest, till a time 
comes when it may be in need of them. b 


** Our dearest bluid to do her guid 
We'd give it her and a’ that!”’ 


For, it may be more than questioned whether even brother Jonathan, 
in spite of the back score against her and the large admixture of 
foreign blood in his veins, would sit still to see the foreigner crush 
the nesting place of his people ; to see the cradle of his tongue, the 
land of Chaucer and Shakespeare trampled down by men who know 
not their speech. And the Irish-Englishman all the world over, for- 
getting six centuries of contumely, would, with the magnanimity of 
his generous race, stand shoulder to shoulder with his English brother, 





as he stood and died beside him in every country under the sun. 
Blood is thicker than water—and language binds closer than blood. 
The England of to-day may disregard this emotional attitude to- 
wards herself of her colonists, and by persistent indifference and 
coldness may kill it, as a father by neglect may alienate the heart of | 
his son, and turn to stone what was once throbbing flesh. And it is 
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fully possible that as England of the past, when her Government was 
conducted by an ignorant, monarchical aristocracy, despised her 
colonies because they were small democracies, and alienated them by 
ruthlessly using them for her own purposes; so the England of to- 
day, becoming rapidly a democracy, may, through the supine indiffer- 
ence and self-centred narrowness inherent in the nature of over-worked 
uncultivated masses, kill out for ever the possibilities which might 
arise from the full recognition and cultivation of this emotion. But 
the fact remains that to-day this bond exists; the English-speaking 
colonist is bound to the birthplace of his speech ; and little obtrusive 
as this passion may be, it is yet one of the most pregnant social pheno- 
mena of the modern world, one capable of modifying the future, not 
only of Anglo-Saxon peoples, but of the human race. 

We ask no forgiveness for thus digressing, for, until the attitude of 
other European colonists towards their home lands has been fully 
grasped, the very exceptional position of the Boer, and the effect of 
his attitude on himself and South Africa, and the importance of the 
Huguenot influence in producing this attitude, cannot be understood. 

So complete has been the Boer’s severance from his fatherlands in 
Europe, both France and Holland, that for him they practically do 
not exist. For two hundred years their social and political life has 
rolled on unrecked of by him; Paris and the Hague are no nearer to 
his heart than Madrid or Vienna. He will swear more lustily at you 
if you call him a Frenchman or a Hollander than should you call 
him an Englishman or a German ; and we have known ignorant Boers 
who have vigorously denied that they had even originally descended 
from either Hollanders or Frenchmen. 

The Huguenot has caused this severance in two ways. 

Firstly—through the fact of his being a religious exile, and an 
exile of a peculiar type. 

The exiled Englishmen who founded the Northern States of 
America, though they might wipe the dust off their feet against the 
land they left, did not cut that land wholly out of their affections and 
sympathies. A Government party, dominant for the moment, had 
made it impossible for them to continue their own form of worship 
in peace; but, in the land they left, half their countrymen were 
bound to them by the closest ties of spiritual and intellectual sym- 
pathy, and were a party so strong as soon to become dominant. It 
was not England and its people who expelled them, but a step- 
motherly government. Therefore they founded “ New England” 
and clung to the old. 

The Huguenot ancestor of the Boer left a country in which not 
only the Government, but the body of his fellows were at deadly 
variance with him; in which his religion was an exotic and his 
mental attitude alien from that of the main body of the people. 
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To these men, when they shook off the dust of their feet against 
her, France became the visible embodiment of the powers of evil; 
her rule was the rule of Agag, whom the Lord should yet hew in 
pieces; her people were the children of Satan, given over to believe 
a lie, and her fields were the plains of Sodom and Gomorrah on which 
in judgment the Almighty would yet rain down fire and brimstone ; 
a righteous Lot fied from them in horror with all that he had. To 
these homeless fugitives the Europe that they had left was as the 
“house of bondage.” The ships which bore them to South Africa 
were the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord their God, in which he 
bore his chosen to the Land of his Promise. As the Huguenot paced 
the deck of his ship and saw the strange stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere come out above him, like Abraham of old he read in 
them the promise of his covenant-keeping God :—* To thee and to 
thy seed shall the land be given and they shall inherit it. Look up 
and see the stars of heaven if thou canst count them: so shall thy 
seed be for multitude; like sand, like fine sand on the seashore. 
And when thou comest to the land that I shall give thee, thou shalt 
drive out the heathen from before thee.” 

And as he entered Table Bay, and for the first time the superb 
front of Table Mountain broke upon him, he saw in it his first token 
from his covenant-keeping God—* The land that I shall give thee!” 

And the beautiful valleys of Stellenbosch, French-Hoek, and the 
Paarl, in which he settled, were to him no mere terrestrial ferritories on 
which to plant and sow: they were the direct gifts of his God; the 
answers to prayer; the fulfilment of a divine covenant; a fief which 
he held, not through the fiat of any earthly sovereign, but directly 
from the hand of the Lord his God. The vines and _fig-trees 
which he planted, and under which he sat, were not merely the result 
of his labour; they were the trees which aforetime he had seen in 
visions when he wandered a homeless stranger in Europe—* The 
land that I shall give thee!” To this man, France was dead from 
the moment he set his foot on South African soil, and South Africa 
became his. Unlike the Englishman, the Huguenot no more thought 
of perpetuating the memory of France in “ New Parises”’ and “ New 
Orleanses ” than the Jew, when he had escaped from the land of 
Egypt, thought of recalling the cities of Pharaoh in the names of 
the towns of Palestine. There is hardly a spot in Africa named by 
the French Huguenot in memory of his land: he called his farms 
“ Springbok-fontein,” “ Beeste-Kraal,” “Jakals-fontein,” and “ Kat- 
kop.” Better to him has seemed a South African jackal or wild cat 
than all the cities of France. 

Thus to the Huguenot, not only was France the object of his 
abhorrence, and Europe a matter of indifference, but the South 


(1) Springbok-Fountain, Cattle Pen, Jackal’s-Fountain, Cat's-Head. 
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African land became from the moment he landed the object of a 
direct and absorbing religious veneration, excluding all other national 
feelings. And in very slightly modified form he has transmitted this 
state of feeling to his latest descendant. Deep in the hearts of every 
old veld-schoen-wearing Boer that you may meet, side by side with an 
almost religious abhorrence of other lands and peoples, lies this deep, 
mystical, and impersonal affection for South Africa. Not for the 
land, as inhabited by human beings, and formed into social and 
political organizations of which he isa part; not for the land, regarded 
as a social and political entity, is it, that he feels affection. It is for 
the actual physical country, with its plains, rocks, and skies, that his 
love and veneration are poured out (absolutely incomprehensible as 
this may appear to the money-making nineteenth-century English- 
man). The primitive Boer believes he possesses this land by a right 
wholly distinct from that of the aborigines whom he dispossesses, or 
the Englishmen who followed him ; a right with which no claim of 
theirs can ever conflict. | His feeling for South Africa is not in any 
way analogous to the feeling of the Johannesburg digger or speculator 
for the land in which he has “ made his pile,” nor even to that of the 
ordinary colonist for the territory in which his habitation lies ; nor is 
it quite of the same nature as the passion of the old-world Swiss for 
his mountains, nor of the Norwegian for his fjords. Its only true 
counterpart is to be found in the attitude of the Jew towards Pales- 
tine—* When I forget thee, O Jerusalem!” His feeling towards it 
is a faith, not a calculation. It is as useless to attempt to influence 
the Boer by showing him that he will derive material advantage by 
sharing his land with others, as it is to try and persuade an ardent 
lover that he gains by sharing his mistress with one who will con- 
tribute to her support. His feeling for South Africa is not primarily 
based on utilitarian calculations or considerations of the material 
advantages to accrue to him from its possession ; it is the one vein of 
idealism and romance underlying his seemingly prosaic and leaden 
existence. Touch the Boer on the side of South Africa, and at 
once, for the moment, he is hero and saint—his feeling for it a 
religion. 

It has been from the complete failure to grasp this attitude of the 
Boer towards South Africa that certain curious mistakes have been 
made by far-seeing politicians and keen diplomatists in dealing with 
South African problems; mistakes only to be comprehended when 
one considers that curious inability inherent in the so-called “ practical 
intellect’ in all ages to comprehend anything beyond the narrow 
aims and ambitions which constitute its own little world. It is this 
inability which so often makes the conduct of these shrewd people, 
when they have to deal with the wider problems and deeper emotions 
of human life, like the conduct of a child who, to remove a speck of 
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dust from the eye, should insert a needle and stir it about in the living 
substance. 

The Huguenot, by implanting this religious passion for South Afric: 
in the heart of the Boer, and by the fact that he brought with him no 
political sympathies with France, helped to sever the Boer from his 
parent States: but even these influences, while they would account 
for his division from his parents’ nationalities, would not alone account 
for that complete severance from the common social and intellectual 
life of Europe, and from all civilised European societies, which 
characterizes the Boer of the past and of to-day, and we must seek 
for its cause further. 

When the Huguenots first arrived at the Cape, they had little to 
complain of in the treatment they received at the hands of the Dutch 
East India Company—lands were given them side by side with the 
arlier emigrants, by whom they were kindly received. But the 
Government of the Dutch East India Company, then dominant at 
the Cape, was a despotism, and resembled rather the dictatorial rule 
existing on board a troop-ship than any form of government we are 
now accustomed to picture as existing in a young European settle- 
ment. When the Huguenots landed their speech was French, and 
the ruling powers disapproved of it, and determined to exterminate 
it, and substitute at once the Dutch language. A decree was passed 
prohibiting its public use. It might not be used in the churches nor 
taught to the children in the schools. The Huguenots resented this 
enactment. Smaller in numbers, but superior in culture and intelli- 
gence, they were unwilling to see their speech forcibly submerged ; 
and there was a time when they went so far as to talk of physical 
resistance. But in the end they were subdued, and within a genera- 
tion the French language was extinct. The old grandmother might 
still mumble it in her chair in the corner, or sing its nursery rhymes 
to her grandchildren in it, but they no longer understood her; law 
and arbitrary force had done their work. We are inclined to believe 
that no single autocratic action on the part of any South African 
government has ever so deeply influenced the future of South Africa 
and its people than this seemingly small proceeding, influencing only 
a few hundred folk. 

To show how this has happened we must somewhat digress." 

The language spoken by the Boer of to-day is called “ the Taal.’’? 
It is not French, nor is it Dutch, nor is it even in the usual accepta- 
tion of the word a dialect of Dutch ; but it is a broken form of speech 
based on that language. It is used at the present day all over South 
Africa by the Boers and half-castes as their only speech; it is found 


(1) This digression on the ‘‘ Taal’’ may, to the English reader, appear lengthy. 
But the question of language lies at the core of the difficulty between the Dutch and 
English in South Africa, and unless the nature of the ‘‘ Taal”’ be grasped many of our 
problems are inexplicable. (2) ** The Taal,”’ i.e, “ The Language.”’ 
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in its greatest purity in the Free State, Transvaal, and frontier 
districts, where it has been least exposed to scholastic and foreign 
influences during the last few years. ‘To analyze fully this tiny, but 
interesting variety of speech, would take us far beyond our limits. 
It differs from the Dutch of the Hollander, not as archaic forms of 
speech in Europe often differ from the literary, as the Italian of the 
Ligurian peasant from that of the Florentine, or the Somersetshire 
or Yorkshire dialects from the language of the London newspapers ; 
these archaic European dialects not only often represent the earlier 
form of the language, but are often richer in varied idioms and in 
the power of expressing subtle and complex thoughts than are their 
allied literary forms. ‘The relation of the Taal to Dutch is of a quite 
different kind. The Dutch of Holland is as highly developed a lan- 
guage, and as voluminous and capable of expressing the finest scin- 
tillations of thought as any in Europe. The vocabulary of the Taal 
has shrunk to a few hundred words, which have been shorn of almost 
all their inflections, and have been otherwise clipped. The plurals, 
which in Dutch are formed in various and complex ways, the Taal 
forms by an almost universal addition of an “e” ; and the verbs, 
which in Dutch are as fully and expressively conjugated as in English 
or German, in the Taal drop all persons but the third person singular. 
Thus the verb “ to be,” instead of being conjugated as in the Dutch 
of Holland and in analogy with all civilised European languages, 
thus runs :—Ik is, Je is, Hij is, Ons is, Yulle is, Hulle is,—which 
would answer in English to—‘I is,” ‘thou is,” “he is,” “us is,” 
“you is,” “they is”! And not only so, but of the commonest pro- 
nouns many are corrupted out of all resemblance to their originals. 
Of nouns and other words of Dutch extraction, most are so clipped 
as to be scarcely recognisable. A few words are from Malay and 
other native sources; but so sparse is the vocabulary and so broken 
are its forms, that it is impossible in the Taal to express a subtle 
emotion, or abstract conception, or a wide generalisation ; and a man 
seeking to render a scientific, philosophic, or poetical work in the 
Taal, would find his task impossible. The literary artist who has 
tried to introduce into his work of art in any European language a 
picture of Boer life, knows how impossible it has been to find any 
organized dialect which would correspond to it. In English neither 
the Scotch nor country dialects, nor the Irish brogue, nor the pithy 
inverted forms of city slang will answer. ‘To a certain extent he 
will be able to preserve its form and spirit in copying the manner of 
a little child, as it lisps its mother tongue. But this would not pre- 
serve all its peculiarities. Its true counterpart is only to be found 
in the “ pigeon” English of the Chinaman, or, better still, in the 
Negro dialects of the Southern American States. In the stories of 
“ Brer-Fox ” and “ Brer-Rabbit,” as told by the old southern slave 
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in Uncle Remus, we have one of the few literary examples of such a 
speech as the Taal. In both lapguages there is the same poverty of 
vocabulary, the same abbreviated condition of words, the same clip- 
ping of forms, and the same much larger intelligence in the speakers 
than ill-formed language gives them the power of expressing—a 
thing which can never happen where a people has slowly shaped its 
own language—and, as a result, the same tendency to suggest indi- 
rectly ideas which the speaker has not the power of directly stating, 
from which results the irresistible humour of both dialects. It is 
often complained of by persons lately from England, that when the 
English South African has a joke to make, or comic story to tell, he 
lapses into the Taal, which is not understood by the new-comer; the 
truth being that it is the use of the Taal which transforms an ordinary 
sentence into a joke, and makes the simplest story irresistibly comic. 
There is hardly a South African that has not at some time told a 
story in the Taal, who, when called upon to translate it for the benefit 
of some stranger, has not found that the humour had evaporated and 
the laugh gone. Merely to attempt to express a deep passion or 
complex idea in this dialect is to be superbly humorous. The story 
is told of two Cape students whose Edinburgh landlady gave them 
notice to quit because their laughter disturbed ‘hee other lodgers. On 
inquiry it turned out that they were, for their own diversion, engaged 
in translating the book of Job into the Taal! And so entirely is the 
Dutch of South Africa removed from the rich sonorous Dutch of 
Holland, both in structure and sound, that we were lately requested 
by a woman, whose native speech was the Taal, to come to her aid, 
as her newly-arrived gardener was a German, whose speech she could 
not therefore understand. On the gardener appearing, we found 
he was a Hollander, recently from Amsterdam, and speaking the 
most excellent Dutch ! 

So widely in fact has this dialect separated itself from Dutch that 
the Boer boy at the Cape working for an examination finds it as hard 
to pass in literary Dutch as in English or French, and it not infre- 
quently occurs that the Boer boy is plucked in Dutch who passes in 
all other subjects. Between the language of the Camera Obscura and 
the Paarl’s Patriot there is hardly more affinity than between the old 
Saxon of Alfred’s day and the slang of a modern London street boy. 

In answer to the question, “ How did this little speech arise ?” it is 
sometimes suggested that the original soldiers and sailors who founded 
the settlement being largely Frisian and wholly uneducated, never 
spoke Dutch at all, but a dialect; and that, being mainly uncultured 
persons, and using no literature, their speech easily underwent further 
disintegration. On the other hand, it has been said that the 'laal has 
been formed by the intercourse between the Dutchman and his slaves, 
and the aboriginal races of the country ; that these people, obliged to 
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use an imperfect Dutch, taught their broken lingo to their masters’ 
children, which has so become the language of the Boer. 

Something is to be said for both views, more especially for the 
second. At the present day the Taal is the only tongue of the many 
thousands of half-castes which have resulted from the union of the 
Boer with his slaves; and it is exactly such a broken form of speech 
as Coes arise, when a large body of adults are suddenly obliged to 
learn and use a foreign tongue as was the case with the slaves. But 
neither of these theories seems wholly to cover the ground. In the 
Southern States of America for a hundred years slave nurses brought 
up English children, but not the slightest effect on their English 
speech was produced, and nowhere in America is a purer English 
spoken than by the descendants of the Southern planters. Even 
allowing that, being uncultured, the forefathers of the Boer might 
more easily have let their speech slip than was the case with the more 
cultured planters, it still seems unlikely that a people so rigidly and 
exceptionally conservative as the Boer has shown himself to be, even 
in the smallest details of daily life, during his two hundred years in 
South Africa, should suddenly and entirely have dropped his own pure 
language and accepted his speech from the hands of his despised 
dependants. 

We put forward the suggestion with diffidence, perhaps to be cor- 
rected by those who have considered the matter more deeply, but it 
has appeared to us that, fully to account for the Taal, it is necessary 
to allow a leading place to the influence of the French Huguenot and 
the sudden suppression of his French speech. 

A considerable body of adult persons, suddenly introduced into a 
population whose language they are abruptly and by force compelled 
to use as their own, if, as in the case of the French Huguenots, they 
are socially the equals, and intellectually the superiors, of the people 
among whom they settle, and if they at once proceed to intermarry 
with them, may, and almost must, powerfully influence and disin- 
tegrate the speech of the majority. The Taal is precisely such a 
speech as the adult Huguenots arbitrarily and suddenly forced to 
forsake their own language and to adopt the Dutch, must have spoken. 
And that they should have imposed their broken language on their 
fellow colonists seems far more probable than that the slave should 
have done so. In language, yet more than in other human concerns, 
imitation is the expression of an unconscious admiration. The 
mannerisms, accent, and intonation of an individual, admired or loved, 
are almost inevitably caught; those of the despised, unconsciously 
though carefully avoided. The cultured woman, labouring from 
philanthropic motives for ten years in the slums of a city among the 
outcast poor, finds her speech become almost more punctiliously correct 
through shrinking from the lower forms used about her; but were the 
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same woman to love and admire a man of an uncultured class and live 
ten years with him, her speech would inevitably be tinged by his. 
The child follows the speech of its mother; the lover of the loved. 

At least the fact is certain, whatever else may be doubtful, that 
within one generation after the arrival of the Huguenot at the Cape 
the language spoken by the people was neither Dutch nor French, but 
that broken dialect we call the Taal. 

If our supposition be correct, and the Taal was indeed formed in 
the way we have suggested, then that curious affection of the Boer for 
his little cramped unformed dialect, which makes it second only to 
South Africa as the object of his passionate devotion, becomes com- 

prehensible. Contemptible when we think of it as the passionate 
sane of a man to a degraded form of his own speech, the feeling 
of the Boer for the Taal becomes not only understandable, but almost 
pathetic, when we regard it not as a speech picked up from the group 
at the kitchen doorway, but as inherited from the best of his early 
forbears, first shaped on the lips of the young Huguenot mother as 
she bent over the cradle of her child, striving to shape her speech to 
the new and unknown tongue. If this be so, then the Taal is indeed 
what the Boer so often and so vociferously calls it—his ‘“‘ Mudder- 
taal’; and one is bound to regard his feeling for it as one regards 
the feeling of a woman for her mother’s old wedding-gown and faded 
orange blossoms—they may be mouldy and unfit for present-day use, 
but her tenderness for them is a matter for sympathy rather than for 
ridicule. 

If our supposition be correct, and the Huguenot truly helped in the 
formation of the Taal, then his influence over the Boer, and through 
him over South Africa, has been, as we have said, almost unlimited. 
For the Taal has made the Boer. 

It has been to him what its spinal column is to a vertebrate creature, 
that on which its minor peculiarities depend, and the key to its whole 
structure. It has been the prime conditioning element in his growth, 
beside which all others become secondary. 

Naturalists tell that on certain isolated mountain peaks and on 
solitary islands, surrounded by deep oceans, there are sometimes found 
certain unique forms of plant and animal life, peculiar to that one 
spot, and not to be found elsewhere on the earth; and that, further, 
there is nothing in the climate or the soil to account for the fact that 
this especial litte plant, or winged insect, or thick-legged tortoise, 
should be found there and nowhere else. ‘The whole fact is a mystery, 
till science makes a further discovery. It finds, all over the surface of 
the earth, the fossilised remains of just such or analogous plants or 
animals and then the mystery is solved; and it is clear that our unique 
species have no particular relation to the spot in which they are found, 
nor have they been evolved through its influence. They are but the 
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survivals of forms of life once universal, which have been preserved in 
those situations, when the rest of their species perished, through thé 
action of some isolating medium—the inaccessible height of the moun- 
tain crags, or the width of an ocean—which has preserved them from 
the forces which have modified or destroyed their race elsewhere. 
Such a unique species is the South African Boer. Like the marsupials 
of Australia, or the mammoth tortoises of the Galipagos Islands, he is 
incomprehensible while we regard his peculiarities as evolved by the 
material conditions about him : he becomes comprehensible only wher 
we recognise the fact that he is a survival from the past; that the 
peculiar faiths, habits, superstitions, and virtues now peculiar to hinr 
were once the common properties of all European peoples ; that hé is 
merely a child of the 17th century surviving on into the 19th, and 
that the isolating medium through which this remarkable survival has 
been effected has been the Taal ! 

If, in the struggle for existence between the different forms of 
speech in the early days of the colony, either French or pure Dutch: 
had conquered and become the language of the French-Huguenof 
settler, if he had inherited as his birthright any organized form of 
literary European speech, the Boer as we know him could not have 
existed; and in place of this unique child of the 17th century, 
wandering about on South African plains when almost all his compeers 
in Europe have vanished, we should have had merely an ordinary 
inhabitant of the 19th century. For when we come to consider if, it 
has not been his life in South Africa, nor his geographical severance 
from Europe which has been the cause of his peculiar mental attitude - 
and social condition, and which divides him from the whole body of 
the 19th century European folk. 

That complexus of knowledge and thought, with its resulting modes 
of action and feeling, which, for the want of a better term, we are 
accustomed to call “the spirit of the age,” and which binds into a 
more or less homogeneous whole the life of all European nations, is 
created by the action of speech and mainly of opinion ossified and 
rendered permanent, portable, in the shape of literature. Even in the 
middle ages it was through this agency that the solidarity of Euro- 
pean life was attained. Slow as were the physical means of transport 
and difficult as in the absence of printing was the diffusion of literature, 
the interchange was enormous. Mainly through the medium of the 
Latin tongue, held in common by the cultured of all civilised European 
countries, thought and knowledge travelled from land to land more 
slowly, but not less surely, than to-day. The ambassador, the 
student, and the monk in their travels exchanged thoughts with the 
men of foreign countries through its medium, and the religious medi- 
tation poured forth by the monk in his cell in Spain, the romance 
shaped by the French poet, the chemical discoveries of the Italian 
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professor, once committed to Latin manuscript, were the property of 
all Europe. In the pocket of the travelling monk or wandering 
scholar carefully preserved copies crept from land to land; from the 
learned class the knowledge of their contents filtered down to the 
wealthy, and from these to the people, till at last in the German 
cathedrals were sung the hymns of the Spanish monk, the Dutch 
chemist perfected the experiments of the Italian, and the romance 
of the Frenchman, translated from Latin into the colloquial tongues, 
was sung from end to end of Europe, beside peasant hearths and in 
baronial castles; and, whether we study those centuries in Italy or 
England, in France or Spain, their spirit is essentially one. 

At the present day, though the use of a common literary tongue 
has ceased among us, the interchange of thought with its resulting 
unity is yet more complete. The printing-press, the electric-tele- 
graph, which gives to language an almost omnipresent voice, and, 
above all, the habit of translating from one language intc another 
whatever may be of general interest, are more completely binding all 
nations throughout the world where a literary speech prevails, into 
one solid body, until, at the present day, civilised men in the most 
distant corners of the earth are more closely united than were the 
inhabitants of neighbouring villages in the middle ages, or than 
savages divided by half a mile of forest are at the present day. The 
chemical discovery made by a man of science in his laboratory to-day 
and recorded in the pages of a scientific journal, is modifying the 
work in a thousand other laboratories throughout Europe before the end 
of the week. The new picture or ideal of life, painted by the poet or 
writer of fiction, once clad in print travels round the globe, modifying 
the actions of men and women before the ink with which it was first 
written has well dried out; and the news that two workmen were 
shot at a strike in Hungary, committed to the telegraph wire, will, 
before night—and quicker than the feet of an old crone could have 
carried it from house to house in a village—have crossed from Europe 
to America and Australia, and before to-morrow half a million work- 
ing men and women, separated from each other by oceans, will have | 
cursed between their teeth. Probably to no man is the part played | 
by literature in creating this unity in the civilised world so clear as to 
the writer himself, with whom it is often a matter not of intellectual 
interference, but of ocular demonstration. "What he has evolved in 
a sleepless night in London or Paris, or as he paced in the starlight 
under the Southern Cross, if he commit it to writing and confide it 
to the pages of some English review, will, within two months, have 
passed from end to end of the globe: the Europeanised Japanese will 
be reading it in his garden at Tokio; the Colonial farmer will have 
received it with his weekly mail; it will be on all the library tables 
of England and America. Even if his thought be thrown into the 
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more permanent form of the separate volume, it may be months or 
years, but if it be of value in itself, it will as surely go round the 
globe on the current of the English speech. The Australian will be 
found reading it at the door of his house on his solitary sheep run ; 
the London City clerk, as he rides through the fog in the omnibus, 
will take it from his pocket ; the Scotch workman will spend _ his half 
holiday over it; the duchess will have fingered it in her boudoir; the 
American girl have wept over it, and the educated Hindu have studied 
it. <A little later on, if it have value, it will, through translation, 
pass the limits of national speech. The German student will be 
carrying it in his breast-pocket as he walks along the Rhine; the 
French critic will be examining it with a view to to-morrow’s article ; 
the Russian and the Dutchman will be perusing it in its French 
dress; and even the polygamous Turk, in his palace on the Bos- 
phorus, will be scanning its French pages between sips of coffee. 
Within a few years the writer may see on his table at the same 
moment a pile of letters from every corner of the globe, and from 
men of almost every race that commands a literature. The thought 
of his solitary night brought him into communion closer than any 
physical contact with men and women in every corner of the globe ; 
and as he handles the little pile—dating from a British Residency 
at Pequ, a cattle ranch in California, an unknown village in Russia— 
he realises, perhaps with surprise, that even his own slight thread 
of thought forms one of those long cords which, passing from land 
io land and from man to man, are slowly but surely weaving humanity 
into one. Perhaps to the modern writer alone is that “ human soli- 
darity,” transcending all bounds of nation and race, for which the 
l’rench soldier on the barricades of Paris declared it was necessary for 
him to die, not merely an idea but a solid and practical reality. His 
kindred are not merely those dwelling in the same house with him, 
but the band of men and women of whatever race or colour in whom 
his thought is germinating; for him almost alone at the present day 
is the circle of nationality, which for the ordinary man still shuts in 
so large a part of his interest and sympathies, obliterated by a wider, 
which knows no distinction of speech, race, or colour—his readers are 
his nation, and all literary peoples his fellow-countrymen. 

So powerful, indeed, is the unifying effect of this interchange of 
thought that to-day the mental life of all countries sharing Kuropean 
literature may be compared to one body of water in a great inland 
sea; divided, indeed, into bays, gulfs, and inlets, but permeated 
everywhere by the same currents, and forming a common mass. The 
three large and almost international forms of speech, English, French, 
and German, may well be compared to main currents, a particle com- 
mitted to whose waves is instantly swept abroad everywhere ; yet the 
smallest form of literary speech, such as the Dutch or Portuguese, 
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does not shut out the people using it from the common interchange. 
Like little bays, divided from the main body by a low sand-bar, 
before which the waves of the outer currents may be delayed for a 
moment, but which they are sure to overleap sooner or later, bearing 
in all that the outer mass contains, and sweeping out to join the 
larger body all the deposits peculiar to the smaller, so into the 
smallest civilised speech is sure to be borne, sooner or later, by means 
of translation, all of value that deposits itself in the larger life and 
literature of Europe, and all they have to contribute is borne out into 
the larger. The moralisings of a Russian reformer and the visions of 
the Norwegian playwright, for a moment confined within the limits 
of their narrow national tongues, are yet swept into the world-wide 
speeches and span the globe, adding their integral portion to “the 
spirit of the age,” as certainly as though first couched in a dominant 
tongue. 

In this conimon life of civilised European peoples the Boer has 
had, and could have, no part. Behind hin, like a bar, two hundred 
years ago the Taal rose, higher and higher, and land-locked him in 
his own tiny lagoon. All that was common to the great currents of 
European life at the same time of his severance from them you will 
find to-day in his tiny pool, if you take up a handful of his mental 
water and analyze it, but not one particle of that which has been 
added since has found its way in to him. His little speech, not only 
without literature, incapable of containing one, and comprehensible 
only to himself and his little band of compatriots, shut him off as 
effectively from the common growth and development of Europe as a 
wall of adamant. The superstitions, the virtues, the ideals and the 
vices of the seventeenth century, you will find faithfully mirrored 
in him; the growths, the upheavals, the dissolutions, which have 
rude the ninctee:..th century have passed by without touching him in 
his Rip Van Winkle sleep behind his little Taal. 

It is somewhat curious to reflect on all that he has missed! The 
Europe he left was a Europe still reddened by the fires that burned 
witches and heretics ; Newton was a little child playing in Lincoln- 
shire fields, Descartes had been in his grave two years; it was not 
twenty since Galileo had been obliged, before a Christian tribunal, to 
disclaim the heresy of the earth’s movement ; it was not fifty years 
since Bruno was burnt for asserting the unity of God and Nature, 
and Vanini at Toulouse for empiricism; and Calvin’s murder of 
Servetus still tainted the spiritual air. 

For the Boer, the awakening of human reason in the eighteenth 
century, with its stern demand for intellectual tolerance, and its 
enunciation of universal brotherhood, never existed. The ery for 
Literty, Equality, and Fraternity, with which later on the heart of 
Ecrope leaped forth to grasp an ideal for which men’s hands were not 
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yet quite pure enough, but which rent the thunder-cloud of despotism 
brooding over Europe ; the Napoleonic wars and the crash of thrones ; 
the growth of physical science, re-shaping not only man’s physical 
existence but yet more his social and ethical life, of these things the 
Boer behind his little Taal heard nothing. 

ven the rise of the commercial system during the last century,which 
has spread out its claw till it covers not only Europe but is digging 
its nails into the muscular fibre of all the world, and which has 
enthroned in place of all the old ideals, national and personal, simply 
one—wealth ; and which seems to sit to-day enthroned over human 
life as no tyranny has ever sat before—of this phase of modern life 
the Boer knows nothing also. He still believes there are things 
money cannot buy ; that a man may have three millions of money in 
syndicate shares, and hold command over the labour of ten thousand 
workers, and yet be no better than he who goes out every morning in 
his leather trousers to tend his own sheep. Still less has the Boer 
caught the faintest sound of that deep whisper, which to-day is passing 
from end to end of the civilised world, questioning whether this com- 
mercial god be indeed the final god of the race; whether his throne 
might not yet fall as others have fallen before. A whisper which 
may at any moment break out into the wildest ery that has yet rung 
round earth—and humanity, breaking down the idol, may start on 
its march in search of a new shrine. 

Of these two mighty movements, the one apparent and dominant 
everywhere, and the other silently riddling the ground beneath it 
into holes, till it sounds hollow beneath the foot—of these matters 
also the Boer knows nothing. As he is ignorant of the gracious and 
generous developments of the modern world, so he recks nothing of 
the diseases which have fastened on it, or the reactions against them. 

Even of those large external events which have marked the march 
of the civilised world during the last forty years no report has reached 
him ; or but a faint adumbration. The American Civil War of thirty- 
five years ago, when the foremost branch of the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
decided, amid a torrent of its own blood, what was to be the permanent 
attitude of advancing humanity on the greatest question of inter- 
human relations—of this he knows nothing. John Brown and 
Harper’s Ferry are names as unfamiliar to him as Marathon and 
Thermopyle, and what they teach he has yet to learn. Goethe, 
Beethoven, Kant, Darwin, Whitman, Mill, Emerson, and Marx are 
as absolutely mere names to him as Jan Dik-pens or Jan Bovenlander. 
Few of the stars shining over our heads now were in his firmament 
when he left Europe. 

When one considers these things, then we understand our African 
Boer. There is, then, nothing puzzling in the fact that he, a pure- 
blooded European, descended from two of the most advanced nations 
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of Europe, and being no poor peasant crushed beneath the heel of 
others, but in many cases a wealthy land-owner with flocks, herds, 
and crowds of dependants beneath him, and in his collective capacity 
governing States as large as European countries; should yet, in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century, possess a credulity which would 
excite ridicule in a London or Paris gamin; that he should hold 
fanatically that the earth does not move, and repeat the story of 
Gideon to support his view; that he regards scab, itch, and various 
skin diseases as pre-ordained ordinances of the Almighty, which 
ought not to be interfered with by human remedies; that he looks 
upon the insurance of publie buildings as a direct insult to Jehovah, 
who, if He sends a fire to punish a people, should not be defeated by 
an insurance of the building ;* that his faith in ghosts and witches is 
unshakable ; that till quite lately he held railways to be a direct 
contravention of the Almighty’s will, who would have made them 
Himself if He wanted them ;—all this becomes comprehensible when 
we remember that his faiths, social customs, and personal habits, so 
superbly ridiculous in the eyes of the nineteenth century European, 
are nothing more than the survivals of the faiths and customs 
universal among our forefathers two hundred years ago; that they in 
no way originated with, or are peculiar to, the South African Boer. 

The fact that this survival and his opposition to the modern spirit 
is not merely the result of the Boer’s geographical severance from 
Europe, and that it has mainly depended on his little language, is made 
clear when we glance at other emigrant European peoples. However 
far distant from Europe, in North America, Canada, Australia, or 
New Zealand, wherever a European race has settled, if it has not (as 
in the case of the Spanish and Portuguese in their South African and 
South American colonies) mingled its blood with that of the abori- 
gines, then that translated branch is found, not only to retain its 
connection with European life and growth, but in many cases to 
lead in that growth. It is further often remarked on as matter for 
wonder in these colonies how large is the percentage of individuals 
taking the lead in the social, material, and intellectual life, who were 
reared among circumstances which most widely severed them from 
the external and material conditions of modern civilisation. But 
there is no cause for this wonder. The English emigrant who settles 
in the backwoods of a new country, may rear his family in primeval 
solitude, they may grow up on the roughest fare, and in the closest 
contact with untamed nature ; the man may have little time or apti- 
tude for imparting to his son culture or learning, but his speech is 
one of the earth’s great tongues, spoken by every one in fifteen of 
the inhabitants of the globe, and his son inherits it. The mother or 

(1) This view was propounded and backed by the votes of a majority in the 
‘Transvaal Parliament recently. 
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grandmother may teach the child his letters from an old primer, and 
for the rest, his education may be only that which nature gives to the 
wildest of her children. He may grow up without the sight of a 
city, and beyond the reach of the touch of luxury ; but he has in his 
hand the key to all modern civilisation. When a chance traveller 
passes at intervals of months or years, the boy may listen eagerly to 
his conversation ; and if he leaves behind him a tattered book or the 
torn page of a six months’ old newspaper, or if the lad’s mother 
unearths from the bottom of an old trunk a couple of brown volumes 
brought by her mother or grandmother from Europe, the boy can 
spell them out and pore over them, and gain a glimpse into the 
world beyond. If, at seventeen or eighteen, he tires of the life of 
the backwood, and desires to see the life beyond, he has only to 
shoulder his bundle, and at the end of a hundred or thousand miles 
he finds himself in the city. All about him may be strange at first ; 
he is awkward in act, slow in speech, but there is not a word or 
a sound in the world about him that is not educating him ; the talk 
of the men in the lodging house, the arguments of the men in the 
publie bar, the chatter at the street corners, the newspapers he takes 
up, the cheap books he buys for a few pence, open the world to him. 
In six months’ time he may be only distinguishable from the men 
about him by his greater vigour or the more quiet strength which a 
contact with inanimate nature has left him. In five years’ time, if 
he have inherited will and intelligence, you may find him the 
rising man of business or the self-taught but cultured student ; in ten 
or fifteen more he may be the learned professor, the railway king, 
the foreign ambassador, the president of a state, or the writer with a 
world-wide reputation! Given that man inherits as his birthright 
some literary European speech and attains some elementary know- 
ledge of its letters, and the civilised world is his oyster, the knife to 
open which he holds in hand, if he have the strength to use it. No 
isolation among barbarous surroundings can sever a man from the life 
of his race who keeps his hold on its language and literature. In the 
heart of Kaffirland to-day you may come acrossa solitary trader’s hut, 
the man who inhabits it has been twenty-five years severed from 
Europe; his material surroundings are little better than those of 
the barbarians around him; but on the shelf in the corner are a 
dozen old books, and in the drawer of the table he has a score of last 
year’s reviews and papers. You are astonished by the passionate 
eagerness with which, as soon as he has lost his shyness, he proceeds 
to discuss or rather to pour out his views on the world’s great problems 
to you; and when he finds you have just returned from Europe, there 
is something pathetic in the range and child-like eagerness of his 
questions :—‘“ What do they think in Europe of the possibility of 
war between Russia and England?” ‘ Did you see the new French 
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actor who came out last year ?”’—-whose name you have not even 
heard—* Is the Queen looking aged ¥ ’—-—and he draws out a little 
shilling guide to the year before last’s picture gallery, and gives you 
his opinion of the little prints. While you are having your dinner of 
Kaflir corn and mutton he discusses the existing relation between 
France and Germany; and he asks your opinion on some detail con- 
nected with the last revolution in South America, of which you are 
obliged to confess you know nothing. He has read of it all in his 
papers. ‘Twenty-five years of separation have not tended for a 
moment to sever the man from the life of his race, but have rather 
sharpened his interest; and it would sometimes seem as though the 
denizen of some solitary outpost of civilisation is apt to take a broader 
and more impartial view of civilisation as a whole, than he who, in 
some world centre of civilisation such as London or Paris, is apt to 
get too much dust in his eyes from the life immediately about him to 
be able to see far. The solitary white child, who grows up in the 
Mission House on the banks of the Ganges, or the planter’s home in 
the far Indies, may discover with astonishment, when at last it finds 
itself in the heart of that civilisation of which it has dreamed and for 
which it has yearned and panted, that from the old book shelf with 
its score of volumes read and re-read and long pored over, and from 
the mail-bag arriving once a month, every scrap of whose news from 
the great outer world was carefully stored in childish memory and 
long dwelt on, it had learnt most of what London or Paris had 
to teach it ; that what it had sucked out in its solitude was the true 
core of civilisation; that what was left for it to consume further was 
principally the shell, for it would not be difficult to mention half-a- 
dozen books in any civilised European language which, read a dozen 
times and pondered over, would make a man a true denizen of the 
nineteenth century, and enable him to reach the forefront of Euro- 
pean life. A bee will make as sweet and as rich honey from one 
bunch of flowers as though you should give him a whole garden to 
choose from ; its quality and sweetness will depend on the nature of 
his own little tube—but you must give him that one bunch. 

It is that one bunch that has been denied to the Boer. 

For to the young Boer, growing up on an African farm and speak- 
ing nothing but the “ Taal,” this culture in solitude was impossible. 
If travellers passed, they might be Hollanders, Frenchmen, or 
Englishmen, but even their conversation was not comprehensible 
to him; if they left behind them book or newspaper, he could not 
decipher it; the most brilliant effusions of an Amsterdam writer 
could reach him as little as an article in the Figaro or the Times. 
If his mother turned out of the old waggon chest volumes brought 
from Holland or France by her grandmother, they could awaken no 
curiosity in him; they were not in the speech he used. The Dutch of 
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Holland was as little a means of communication between himself and 
the outer world as the Greek of Plato is to a modern Greek peasant. 
If his mother taught him his letters, he had small use to make of 
them; even the great family Bible was in Dutch: and fifty years ago 
there was not one frontier Boer in thirty who could read or write, 
though he generally knew certain passages of the Bible by heart and 
could repeat them with the Book open before him. Many could not 
even do this. If he had found himself in any great city of Holland 
or France he would not only have found himself alone, but an 
unintelligible barbarian. He never came in contact with even the 
smart Colonial townsman but the Boer shrank from him, and crept 
back to his own people, who understood his speech and whom he 
understood, with more and more of clinging: they were his humanity, 
his world, beyond them was nothing. 

One is sometimes asked to define exactly what the term Boer 
means. ‘There is only one scientific definition for it: it signifies a 
Kuropean by descent whose vernacular is the Taal, and who uses 
familiarly no literary European language. It does not denote race 
of necessity ; the Boer may be French, Dutch, German, or of any 
other blood—one of the most widely spread Boer families is Portu- 


guese 





neither does it of any necessity denote occupation; the Boer 
is often a farmer and stockowner, but he may also be a hunter, trader, 
the president of a republic, or of any other occupation—he remains a 
Boer still while the Taal remains his only speech. 

That the Boer himself accepts this definition, though without 
analysis, is clear; he will say of a man who has learned and uses 
habitually a literary speech, “ his father was a Boer, and his brothers 
are sti// Boers,” implying that he has gone from among them and is 
one no more; and to call a learned judge or brilliant barrister, 
whatever his descent, a Boer, would be, from the Colonial standpoint, 
not merely absurd but insulting. There is an old fairy tale which tells 
how a fell enchantress once muttered a spell against a certain city, 
and raised up about it in a moment an invisible wall, which shut it 
out for ever from the sight and ken of all passers-by, rendering all 
beyond its walls invisible to the men and women within, and the city 
imperceptible to those from without. Such a wall has the Taal 
raised about the Boer—as long as it remains standing the outer world 
touches him not, nor he it. 

Like those minute creatures who, at a certain stage of their exist- 
ence, form about themselves a hard coating, and in that condition 
may lie embedded in the animal tissues in which they are found for 
weeks, or years, without undergoing any change or growth; but who, 
if at any moment their cyst be ruptured, start at once upon a process 





(1) **I can read,” said an intelligent Boer woman in our presence, “ but only the 
first of John and the fifth of Matthew.”’ 
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of rapid evolution, developing new organs and functions, and bearing 
soon no resemblance to the encysted creature that has been—so the 
Boer has lain, encysted in his Taal, knowing nothing of change or 
growth; yet, from the moment he breaks through it, evolution sets in 
rapidly : the child of the seventeenth century departs, and the child 
of the nineteenth century arrives—and the Boer is no more! 

If it be asked whether the Taal, in making possible this survival of 
the seventeenth century in the Boer, has been beneficial or otherwise 
to South Africa ; it must be replied that the question is too complex 
to admit of a simple answer. 





If somewhere in Europe a small medieval town had been miracu- 
lously preserved up to the present day, and were suddenly discovered 
in the nineteenth century, we would find much in it to condemn ; its 
streets narrow, its houses overhanging, shutting out light and air, its 
drains non-existent: but over the doors of the houses we should find 
hand-made carving, each line of which was a work of love; we should 
see in the fretwork of a lamp-post quaint shapings such as no work- 
man of to-day sends out; before the glass-stained window of the 
church we should stand with respect; and we should be touched by 
the quaint little picture above the church altar; on every side we 
should see the material conditions of a life narrower and slower than 
our own, but more peaceful, more at one with itself. Through such 
a spot the discerning man would walk, not recklessly, but holding 
the attitude habitual to the wise man—that of the learner, not the 
scoffer. 

OLiIvE SCHREINER. 


( To be continued.) 














THE ITALIAN AWAKENING. 


Mvcn obloquy and misrepresentation have been incurred by those 
who have had the courage to resist the Crispi pressure, and divination 
clear enough to foresee the results of the Crispi policy. The events 
of the first weeks of March have proved beyond dispute the correct- 
ness of their judgment. In the pages of this Review I have repeat- 
edly maintained those (in England) unpopular opinions, and I should 
not be human if I did not rejoice in the present proof of their 
accuracy, deeply as I lament the danger and wretchedness through 
which Italy has been dragged by the now fallen Minister. What I 
also profoundly regret is the injury which has been done to her by 
the extraordinary and almost unanimous espousal of the cause of that 
Minister in the English press during so many months and years. As 
I have said long ago in the Forrx:curty itself, the entire character, 
public and private, of Francesco Crispi is sueh as would have ex- 
cluded him from any share in political life in England, and certainly 
such as is least akin to the English temper and prejudices. On 
what grounds, then, can we account for the vehemence of partizan- 
ship under which his administration has been upheld throughout the 
English press without distinction of party ? A portion of the reason 
may, no doubt, be found in a similar opinion to that held by the 
writer signing “ Ausonius”’ in the last issue of this Review, that the 
Italian alliance, offered by Crispi, was and would be of great benefit 
to England, and could not be reckoned on so confidently with any 
other Italian minister. I do not desire in this place to discuss 
whether the opinion is well-founded or not; I do not propose to 
discuss it from the English point of view, but from the Italian. To 
Italy the English alliance would be dangerous and costly ; has been 
already the chief factor in the miserable African campaign, would 
embroil her with France, eventually alienate Germany, and give her 
nothing worth having in return (I say eventually alienate Germany 
because it would be impossible for that Power long to run in couples 
with Great Britain). ‘“ Ausonius” admits that England was the chief 
cause and counsellor of the African insanity; and, in this instigation, 
England did an injury to Italy which she will not recover for half-a- 
century, probably not for a longer period. Italy was led to found 
the most solid expectations on the practical aid which she would 
receive from England; she has received none. She has been tempted 
and misled into a colonial enterprise for which she is of all nations 
the least fitted; and the influence of England has been limited to 
launching her on a most unjust war of attempted conquest, and 
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assisting by the power of its press to keep upon her back a ministry 
which has been a nightmare of tyranny, corruption, and megalomania. 
To those who know the condition of Sicily, Sardinia, and other parts 
of Italy, any scheme of colonial warfare on the part of Italy would 
have seemed madness. ‘To those who know the methods of ruling 
of Italian administration, imperial and municipal, to speak of them 
as civilising factors seems painfully absurd. But England did not 
for a moment consider the interests of Italy or of Africa; she only 
considered herown. Italy was unfortunately cursed by such ministers 
as Depretis and Crispi; and these made her eat of the poisoned fruit 
held out to her. 

Italy is of all nations the one which has most necessity de se 
recucillir, to husband her resources, to resist temptation to waste and 
vanity, to be ready but never aggressive. Her beauty and geogra- 
phical position still awake the cupidity of the world as they have done 
through so many centuries. The unhappy error which made her 
what is called a great power has cost her dear; the equal error of 
becoming a colonising and conquering power has cost her dearer still. 
There is jingoism in Italy of an infatuated sort (as in all nations 
more or less), in certain portions of the vainest and least reflecting of 
the public. To this jingoism the English press has continually 
appealed, and continues to appeal, even after the crushing defeat of 
Adowa. 

Italy is told that “ having put her hand to the plough, she must 
not look back,” which is practically to say to her that, when she has 
raided on another’s territory and been thrashed by the owner, she 
must not return home, even though her rooftree be burning. It is 
impossible to imagine more pernicious counsels. It is also deeply to 
be regretted that the one-sided devotion to a bad cause shown by 
the Crispi ring in the English press, excludes from its correspond- 
ence and attention what is the most interesting feature of the 
present moment in Italian affairs, and the most hopeful—the 
attitude of the students and of a large majority of the citizens of the 
North, the Centre, and of Naples. 

Nothing short of the hostile demeanour of the Neapolitans would 
have opened the eyes of Umberto to the feeling against him as the 
supporter of Crispi. When the enthusiastic, conservative, and 
effervescent public of Naples received him in glacial silence, only 
broken by shouts of “ Abasso! Abasso!” he at length understood 
that lesson which he has been so sadly slow to learn; and this, 
remember, was two days before the déroute of Adowa. When the 
Neapolitan mother running beside his carriage screamed to him, 
** Majesty ! do not send my son to the slaughter,” Umberto compre- 
hended then that this insane, inexcusable, and ruinous war might 
cost him all he held most dear. It was not until the following week 
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that the people of his own city of Turin tore down the Italian flag 
and trampled it under foot, crying, “ Non é piu degno di cuoprire il 
nostro merce!” What of all he awakening of the nation is told in 
the English press? What sympathy does its courageous opposition, 
its struggle against brute force, meet with from English writers ? 

Let me here translate two documents which are amongst the 
nobles: on record. The first is the proclamation of the seein of 


Bologna :— 


‘Considering that in the war of Africa, under the pretence of patriotism, 
are concealed the most unworthy intrigues of the speculating classes (affurisme 
horghese) ; considering that the blood and sacrifice of Italian working people, 
and also the well-being of the country, are sacrificed to the advantage of a few 
impotent to enrich themselves by better means: 

‘Considering that the war of Africa is the most direct contradiction to the 
principles of those patriots to whom the revolution of Italy is due: We protest 
against the disastrous Italian policy as against the present Ministry which 
sustains it.” 


The second is the protest of the women of Pavia :— 


‘The women of Pavia, filled with grief for the mourning, without hope. of 
so many Italian families, and also for the mourning of an alien people which 
defends its soil and its independence; conscious of the anxiety and sorrow of 
the mothers, wives, daughters, and sisters of the combatants, both white men 
and coloured ; trembling for the fate of their country to which neither honour 
nor utility can come from enterprises not inspired by either liberty or justice ; 
remembering the struggle sustained in this their Lombardy, and in this their 
city, to liberate the country from foreign dominion . . . . now ask that 
there shall be recalled from Africa and restored to the nation so many precious 
lives, and invoke the memories, clean of the fallacious boasts of conquest, of 
Christopher Columbus and of Giuseppe Garibaldi, who were the protectors and 
the helpers of the unhappy and the oppressed.” 


There have been similar addresses from all cities and towns of 
note, and from Naples comes the just demand that the minister who 
has led the nation to this pass shall not be permitted to escape with 
mere resignation, but shall be impeached and degraded. 

Of all this honourable national movement, which is entirely of the 
people and made in the teeth of the civic guards and gendarmerie, at 
public meetings held under the greatest diffic ulty, nothing is said or 
known in England because it does not suit the popular policy of the 
press to record it. The action of the Italian populace has been 
unjustly represented as though they were the mere violent rioting of 
a rude mob; whilst it has been actually the protest of a people 
whose too-long patience has given way under the repeated drain 
upon it of its blood and of its means. 

It has been only by the gross abuse of power, by tyrannies and 
espionage and the aid of agents provocatewrs ; by all such methods, in 
a word, as were common to the Bourbons in Naples and to the Croats 
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in Tuscany, that Crispi succeeded in keeping the nation muzzled in 
that simu/acrum of contentment and acquieseence which deceived only 
those who wished to be deceived. The people of Italy are distinctly 
in the right in resistance to this present campaign. They know that 
the war in Africa is ruin to them, and they say so; and they were 
driven back by bayonets, cuffed, kicked, shot, arrested, merely be- 
cause they did say so. Wherein does the Government of January and 
February of 1896 differ from the Austrian and Bourbon Govern- 
ments before 1859? One youth was killed by the gendarmes at 
Milan. It is from such innocent blood, wrongfully shed, that 
springs the armed spectre of anarchy. 

The Italian people were entirely justified in expressing their hatred 
of this ruinous war, and the Government was not justified in using 
force to prevent their doing so. The sympathy of the English people 
ought to have been with the Italian people, never with the Govern- 
ment of Francesco Crispi. Governments do not, unfortunately, often 
represent the interests of the people whom they represent, and to the 
Crispi Cabinet the people only represented a troublesome but insig- 
nificant enemy. One of the arguments with which English writers 
strive still to hound on Italy against the only solution compatible with 
reason and interest, ¢.c., the withdrawal of her troops from Eretria, 
is that in doing so she will cease to be a great Power. This kind of 
argument reminds one of the manner in which unwise friends advised 
persons in pecuniary difficulties not to put down their carriage and 
not to diminish their household because to do so would look like a 
confession of poverty. This kind of argument, if listened to, whether 
by a nation or a person, can only end in disaster. The reasonings of 
‘«* Ausonius ”’ are all fallacious because they are based on his belief in 
the duration of the Crispi Cabinet, and therefore it is not necessary to 
discuss them. But in reference to them it is worth while to remember 
that an alliance, offensive and defensive, between Italy and England, 
would almost certainly produce a much stronger coalition between 
Russia, France, and Turkey, and possibly, after a time, Germany. 
The condition of Europe is not one of peace, it is one of armed 
apprehension ; and it is in this condition of public affairs, of which 
there seems little hope of alteration, that her friends ask and advise 
Italy to squander men and treasure in a foolish and unpopular African 
war! With a willing and eager populace such a war would be folly ; 
with a hostile and irritated populace such a war is insanity. 

What would it serve Umberto to become, were it possible, the 
conqueror of Abyssinia if he ceased to be King of Italy ? 

It is to be hoped that the English Government may be wiser than 
has been the English press. It appears that Lord Salisbury has at last 
spoken out, and told General Ferrero that he will support Italy in the 
Mediterranean, but not in Africa. Had this been said publicly when 
tie concession of Zeila was so loudly announced by the Crispi c/aque, 
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it would have prevented many false hopes being held out to and 
cherished by the Italian people as to the certainty of British sup- 
port and assistance in Eretria. Nothing more fatal could ever have 
been imagined than to invite Italy to embroil herself in a war of 
attempted conquest anywhere. Her hands are too full already ; her 
internecine troubles are more than enough to occupy the utmost 
powers of her rulers; her internal government is a mass of corruption, 
and her bureaucracy is a cancer which drains all her vital powers; all 
her resources should be used to the alleviation of a monstrous taxation ; 
to the cleansing of the sinks of iniquity which exist throughout her 
communal administration ; to the endeavour to attract and retain that 
large percentage of the population which is always emigrating, not to 
Eretria, but to Brazil and the Argentine, and to the consolidation and 
crystallisation of those forces which are needed to sustain her place in 
Europe and which are only dissipated with imbecile prodigality in 
the enormous expenditure of the campaign which has had for its 
object the annexation of an alien kingdom. 

It is impossible to predict the future, or even the course of a week, at 
this juncture, but it may safely be asserted that unless the Italian cam- 
paign in Africa is ended with the end of the Crispi Administration, the 
nation will derive only half the benefit it should enjoy from the downfall 
of that ministry. If the monarch make himself the supporter of a 
war policy he will draw down on his own head the detestation which 
such a policy evokes and will evoke. English writers forget that 
soldiers in Italy are not voluntary soldiers, but conscripts; that all 
these youths whose lives are wasted in Eretria go with no more 
will of their own than sheep go to the shambles. In the class of 1872 
last called out by Crispi, 80,000 men, for the most part married, have 
been summoned from their homes and occupations at what will be an 
incaleulable loss to them if the decree be not now suspended. The 
Trentino, the Valtelline, the Alpes Maritimes, are filled with Italian 
deserters belonging to this class. Those who go to Africa are selected 
by lot, so many youths from each battalion, and I have seen those 
who drew the fatal numbers with the tears rolling down their cheeks 
as they cursed the men above them who sent them to the slaughter. 
At Pavia, on the night of the 5th March, the opposition to the 
departure of reinforcements for Africa was so great that the authorities 
were frightened, and made the men depart secretly in dead of night 
through a window and down an exterior stair, and despatched them 
hurriedly by goods trains to Naples for embarkation. The English 
Press is afraid of a revolution in Italy because it considers that a 
revolution or a republic would make Italy fraternise with France. 
Yet it does its uttermost to ferment a revolution by urging the 
continuance of a ruinous and most unpopular war. Provided it can 
sow dissension between France and Italy, it is entirely indifferent 
into what misgoverrment, bankruptcy, and general misery it may 
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drive the latter country. In the Marquis di Rudini the nation has 
now a minister whose high breeding, high integrity, and pure 
patriotism are honoured by his worst enemies, but in inciting the 
king to insist on continuing the war, and in telling the nation that 
its honour is involved in such continuance, the English press does the 
utmost to tie the hands of Rudini, and to involve him in a whirlpool 
of difficulties and embarrassments of which he will never be the 
author, but may be, through no fault of his own, the victim. To 
withdraw the Italian forces from African soil, and reduce Massowa 
to a commercial colony, is what the moment demands, and it is 
doubtful if anything less will efficiently meet the situation. Rudini 
would unquestionably do both were he wholly free to follow his 
convictions, but it is to be feared that he will encounter opposition 
from the speculators, the officers, and the Crown. 

The present war was Crispi’s war, “‘la mia guerra,” he called it, 
as the Empress Eugénie called the war of 1870-71 hers, “ma 
guerre a moi.” It was begun and sustained for purposes entirely 
his own. It was never popular except with the innumerable officers, 
who are one of the most serious burdens of the country, and with the 
king, stimulated to seek a bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth 
by his friend, William II. When there is so strong a feeling, even 
in the army itself, that a whole regiment will, as at Florence 
on March &th, refuse to be made to draw lots for active service, 
which they call going to the shambles, it is madness to continue it. 
The Roman crowd at this juncture has frequently shouted “ Viva 
Menelik!”’ not from want of patriotism, but from that perception and 
sense of justice so often to be seen in a populace, and the instinctive 
knowledge that, if the Emperor of Abyssinia save them, by his 
resistance, from the insane colonial enterprises of their rulers, he will 
have done Italy the greatest service which has been rendered to her 
in the last half of this century,a much greater service than that 
rendered by her allies of the Triplice, or by the Mephistophilian 
caresses of England. 

OvIpA. 

Nore.—Since these pages were written the inflammatory speech of Mr. Curzon has 
announced the decision of the English Government to re-open war in the Soudan. But 
there is no longer Crispi in office to proclaim this act as what Mr. Curzon would have 
it considered, i.e., the issue of English desire to befriend Italy. The friendship has 
been shown too tardily, and the real motive is too visible, to impose on the countrymen 
of Machiavelli. True, there is what an Italian has called a ‘‘ fanciullesca vanita ”’ in 
Italian politicians which frequently obscures their vision and dulls their penetration ; 
but the offer of help comes too late, and is too questionable in its form, to deceive many. 
The Crispini alone will affect to believe in it, because the alliance with England has 
been their great card, as the protection of the English press has been their chief adver- 
tisement and @gis. Crispinism is a snake which is scotched but not killed, and its life 
is tenacious because it is the offspring of that duplicity and corruption, venality and 


nepotism, on which it has been nourished. To oppose it is the duty of all honest men 
of whatever nation and whatever party. 





JULES LEMAITRE. 


On the 17th of February, 1896, Monsieur Gréard, Vice-recteur of 
the University of France, received Jules Lemaitre at the French 
Academy—the Schoolmaster-general of his country receiving the 
most sparkling of reviewers, the bold Lundiste’ who pulls Ninus’ 
beard! (Kssay on Voltaire’s Semiramis). 

The Rector of the University of France and the critic of the Débats 
are not so far apart, however, as they may seem at first. The gap 
between them is filled by two most touching figures—Bérénice and 
Heloise ; whilst a spirit of courtesy moved the two men each to show 
his appreciation of what the other admires, leading them on this 
occasion to mutual concessions: Lemaitre launched forth into 
classical dissertations about Duruy ; Gréard slipped into the tone of 
the dashing chroniqueur, applying the term Jboite (den) to the 
school in which Lemaitre was brought up, and alluding to the 
tricks of the stage as ficelles (wires)! The grace of these mutual 
salaams was welcome to the select assembly. Lemaitre is a living 
proof of Darwin’s demonstration that the creation of an organ springs 
from the want of it. A Zwndiste is a necessity in Paris, and Le- 
maitre is a Parisian, although a native of Beaugency. Lemaitre is 
a Parisian like Renan, who was a Breton, and like Weiss, who was 
an Alsatian. They all claim one fatherland, the Jowrna! des 
Deébats, the right-honoured country of Saint Mare Girardin and 
Sainte-Beuve! Only Saint Mare Girardin belonged to the north of 
the journal, whereas Lemaitre is a meridional of the same. This is 
why Lemaitre executes the wildest fantasias on tragic themes, from 
fEschylus to Bornier and from Sophocles to Parodi, without ever 
losing the measure, and with the spirit and skill of Mozart playing 
variations on the piano upon the entry of the Commandatore in his 
Don Giovanni. How can one explain to a foreign public the ever- 
renewed pleasure French society feels in being told that the Cid is a 
noble work, Phédre a play of passion, and Bérénice a work of senti- 
ment, and in hearing this repeated for a whole century, too, 
alternately by Sainte-Beuve, by Jules Janin, by Weiss, and by 
Lemaitre ? How can we explain the delicious titillation produced in 
the mind of the Parisian on reading the impressions of his favourite 

(1) “ Lundiste,’’ or Mondayist, is the name given to French weekly critics whose 
articles generally appear in the Monday papers. 
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critic upon a new work? How describe the delight of a lettered 
Parisienne giving out on her reception days little slices of her 
favourite Mondayist ? These things are more difficult to understand 
than the quarrel about the Jnrestitures or the Spanish Marriages ! 
Why do Parisians prefer listening to what they know to being taught 
what they do not know? Why are Lemaitre’s articles never more 
successful than when they treat of the Misanthrope or of Andromaque ? 
Whether it be vanity on the reader’s part to prefer knowing beforehand 
what the author is treating of, or whether he would rather repeat the 
ideas of others when these ideas spring from the same source as his 
own, I will not attempt to decide. I simply establish the fact that 
Lemaitre is the chosen one, the favourite, the deity of all the reading 
society of Paris, and that he owes his popularity in great measure 
to his consummate art, thanks to which he never lavishes greater 
learning than when appearing most simple. His way of writing 
being entirely the result of his own individuality, Lemaitre’s talent 
is many-sided, bold, ironical, poetical, at times almost religious, and 
always proud and lofty. As Monsieur Gréard said at his reception : 
“ Carefully attentive to the duties of life, shunning nothing which 
might contribute to enlighten it, you rally round your undefined 
belief, to use the expression you yourself invented for Lamartine, 
the noblest dreams that suffering and thinking humanity, whether 
pagan or Christian, has been able to conceive. Marcus Aurelius and 
the Jmitation stand side by side in your private library on the shelf 
reserved for those you call the sages and the comforters, your ‘ Lares.’ 
This fusion of the two great souls of the world, is it not what you 
represent in the person of Serenus, the unbelieving martyr, whose 
pagan relics work miracles? By the side of the exaltations of Faith 
and above the weakness of Reason, you place the universal and 
eternal religion of the propositions you spoke of just now. You 
would scruple to sound their metaphysics too deeply, but you love to 
comment upon their moral, to bring it down to the rules of existence. 
You surround and imbue your philosophy with goodness. If it is 
sad to know, because knowledge only serves to remove a little further 
off the boundary of what we can never know, one thing at least does 
not deceive us. That is the gift of sympathy and pity. Tolstoi had 
not yet preached his gospel in the West, and you had scarcely risen 
to the observation of the world when you wrote those touching 
lines :— 
‘ Heureux qui sur le mal se penche, et souffre, et pleure! 
Car la compassion refleurit en vertus, 
Et sur Phumanité, pour rendre meilleure, 
Nos pleurs n’ont qu’a tomber, n’étant jamais perdus.’ 


“ Maturity of thought has not yet made you reject those accents 
of a mind early moved by the sight of human misery. Among the 
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many pages on which you show what you feel, I should like to quote 
the speech you made a year ago to the youth of the schools!” 

We find the noble sentiments of Lemaitre thus alluded to by 
M. Gréard in his reception speech to the new elect, when, men- 
tiomng the charming poet, Auguste Dorchain, speaking of a star, 
Lemaitre says: ‘Once it gave birth to love, to thought, to life, then 
its songs were hushed; its light grew dim and died. Having 
wasted its strength in idle pleasure, it wanders silent and dark through 
space.” 

Also about Sully Prudhomme he follows in the same vein. “ All the. 
delicate shades of suffering, of pride and ambition which modern 
souls contain, form the precious elixir which Sully Prudhomme 
enshrines in vases of pure gold.” No less exquisite is his allusion to 
Paul Desjardins. “There isa deep and touching good nature in 
Paul Desjardins’ and a great thirst after charity and pureness.” As 
to the persistent sarcasm which Lemaitre is accused of and his total 
incapacity to become imaginative, we may remind the reader that his 
first passion was poetry, and that he has shown us how perfectly able 
he is to escape from the realities of life in his sketch on Hypnotism. 
“We live in mystery,” he writes, “ we find everywhere that mystery 
of the senses—suggestion. Poetry is but suggestion, so is eloquence 
and authority and love, by which one individual being is completely 
subjugated and absorbed in another being.” Lemaitre, however, 
descends from the Parnassus to attack the tiresome pedants who 
reproach Renan for his gaiety. ‘Is he such a great culprit!!! You 
are very innocent! You might as well say, ‘This man is human and 
dares to be gay.’ Renan is gay because he keeps up his gaiety by 
watching men and things as they pass before his eyes.” 

Lemaitre is himself the Renan of reviewers, very learned (we need 
only read his works to perceive this), he draws from the absurdities. 
of men and fate that delicate irony, too, in which he is unrivalled, 
his knowledge of people and of life give him pity and emotion when 
moved by true pathos. 

Lemaitre entered the staff of the Journal des Débats in 1888. 
After having followed the career of a professor at Havre, at Algiers, 
and at Tours, he began in 1884 to write for the Rerwe Bleue, where 
he won a marked success. His fame as a reviewer rose long before 
his first victories as a playwright. An amusing peculiarity about this 
critic is, that he always reviews his own pieces just as he would the 
plays of any other author. 

(1) Paul Desjardins founded some years ago a society, the annals of which are 


contained in a Bulletin pour l’ Action Morale. This moral activity, though rather vague 
in theory, proved useful in practice and did a great deal of good. 
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I. 


T have described the Journal des Débats as a Fatherland for reviewers, 
because that newspaper has really been the conservatorium of French 
critical art. This artis so inherent in our race, that, from Rabelais to 
Weiss, including Montaigne and Diderot, French wits have never ceased 
to comment, dissert, develop, and correct, in a word, to do the work of 
the critic as it were spontaneously and of itself. The chit-chat of our 
literary sa/ons, indeed, is but a succession of fugues and flourishes 
executed upon ¢ a given theme of art or literature by the visitors, a sort 
of “ Monday” paper in dialogue to which every one contributes his 
note of admiration or of calculated admiration. 

Acquired cleverness is not everything. It is the natural gift of 
writing which gives the stamp, as well as the characteristic qualities. 
A bold as well as skilful command of language goes far towards form- 
ing a Jules Lemaitre, of that we may be convinced when we find him 
using the current slang expressions of tombeurs (wrestlers), of arri- 
reurs (men who succeed per fas or per nefas), and such-like words in 
speaking of the long-robed, tunic-draped heroes of Corneille and 
asian. Lemaitre deaheu in these bits of colour, they cling to the 
picture and catch the eye for the effect. It is consummate skill. 
He sometimes changes his tone, too, without ever losing his attractive 
personality. In the volume that I have before me, he speaks at the 
same time of Les Horaces and Le Chat Noir, of Leconte de Lisle and 
the Cirque d’été. In each of these different atmospheres he remains 
himself, assuming neither the disguise of a pedant nor that of a 
‘“‘ decadent,” playing nowhere the unworthy part of an old-school 
pedant with the “young,” or a “young-school pedant” with the 
classics. 

I shall divide his theatrical essays into four parts :—The “ ancients,” 
the French classic tragedy, the comedy, and lastly, “ foreign drama,” 
that is, Shakespeare, Ibsen, and Biérnsen. The opinion of a French- 
man, a Parisian like Jules Lemaitre, on Shakespeare’s plays, on 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and the Midsummer Night’s Dream, cannot fail 
to open new vistas to English eyes. Lemaitre very sincerely calls 
Shakespeare the “sovereign poet”; which does not prevent him 
exclaiming, however, no less sincerely, in the face of some obscure 
passage: ‘ Voltaire was not far wrong when he called him a drunken 
savage.” Lemaitre is not one to be duped in any way. Hence his 
admiration for Euripides, which leads him to speak slightingly of 
Racine himself. “ When we consider that Racine thought he was 
producing works at least resembling the tragedies of Euripides (see 
fhe Série a Euripide), we are sive by the strange influence that 
education and tradition bring to bear upon our way of thought, and 
we feel how hard it is to discern in the works of the past and, I believe, 
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in those of the present, what is really there. You woull not speak 
like Admetes or Théres in A/ceste, though you would, I think, feel as 
they do. 

“ Euripides seizes and brings to light those secret feelings, as yet 
unstrung chords of instinct, which move in the inner depths of our 
being, which we never speak of, or even scarcely own to ourselves. 
And I fancy he finds in this betrayal of our hearts, a kind of 
satirical pleasure, not always harsh, but rather tempered by the 
thought that we must take life as it is with its unavoidable instinct 
of self-preservation and selfishness.”” It is impossible to be more of 
one’s time than Lemaitre is in his conception of Greek drama, which 
he considers especially naturalistic and simple. Not content with 
blaming Racine he attacks Moliére. While recognising Terence’s 
Phormio in the Fourberies de Scapin, he says: “Terence contrived, I 
know not how, to express the most delicate sentiments, and to utter 
the most touching words of love; whereas Moliére, in taking his 
Fourberies de Scapin from Phormio, does not attain that poetic eleva- 
tion by which Terence made the spectator forget the huge brazen 
mouth, and the unmovable mask worn by actors among the ancients.” 
In the Fourberies de Seapin, Moliére not only copied most of the 
incidents from Terence, but the scene of the sack from Tabarin, and 
the opening dialogue from Rotrou. What then? Moliére lent these 
borrowed scenes the light of his own genius, the superiority of his 
simple, lively, lifelike language, and we love Scapin in spite of all 
because he is the first, the most important of comic personages, pro- 
duced by popular imagination at the very origin of comedy, and 
because he represents in the eyes of common people what they always love 
to see, that is the triumph of the weak over the strong.” 

Jules Lemaitre’s wit is in very special accord with his own style ; 
he is as bold and fearless as a merry street-arab, nothing stops 
him, he bows to no idols. If Voltaire falls under his scourge, so 
much the worse for Voltaire. ‘“ What does Voltaire do but make 
the characters of the classic drama go through the commonest stage 
tricks? Zaire and Lusignan, Merope and A%gisthus, Arsace and 
Semiramis figure, reduced and diminished, in performances where the 
whole plot consists in the finding and recognising of lost relationships, 
just like one of Ducange’s melodramas. It is pitiable to see what a 
mess he makes of Auschylus, of Sophocles and of Shakespeare, while 
pretending to ‘ strengthen’ them ; for instance, he makes Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar the father of Brutus. It is no longer a legend but a 
fact; not a mere on dit but a proved thing (un fait documenté). He 
‘makes a mess’ of the entire drama. Suppose Hamlet ignorant of 
his birth, suppose Gertrude, instead of marrying her accomplice, 
wanted to marry Hamlet, as Jocasta marries Cidipus; make the 
Ghost appear to prevent the incest; take away from the part of 
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Hamlet, his sufferings, his internal struggles, his pretence of madness, 
everything, in a word, that makes the beauty of the part, and then 
put mysteries and silly complications in their place, and there you 
have Semiramis. Nor should we forget what Voltaire made of Sopho- 
cles’ Electra, or of the Choeforis of AXschylus in his Orestes.” The 
English reader who sees Lemaitre speak so freely of Voltaire, one of 
the deities of our classic drama, will perhaps forgive him his opinions 
on the Shakespeare tragedies. To Shakespeare’s comedies he gives his 
entire approbation. The poesy of the Midsummer Night’s Drean, 
the hidden meaning of the part of Titania and the clown-like pre- 
sumption of Bottom—all this delights Lemaitre. But Hamlet is 
another thing. “Who are you, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ? 
Weak, headstrong, melancholy, yet violent youth! Dreamy and 
brutal, superstitious yet philosophical, sensible yet insane, by turns 
an exquisite. poet and an insipid punster, strangely fantastic yet 
genial personage! You who appear to Shakespeare in the shape of a 
stout, asthmatic fellow, who we always see as a pale, elegant figure in 
a black velvet cap and doublet, like an elder brother of Faust ; whom 
we consider as the impersonification of modern romanticism, of the 
pessimism and nihilism of the nevrosity of our day. We have 
ascribed to you so many thoughts and feelings, poor Hamlet, that 
you have become unrecognisable. In order to see you as you really 
are, we should have to efface the layers of paint laid on by commen- 
taries and interpreters. What would we not give to see you with 
unprejudiced eyes, to see you as you came from the hands of Shake- 
speare?” And, he adds, ** However obscure, however full of con- 
tradiction a dramatic persona may seem, a great actor can always 
illustrate and explain certain passages in the part. Mounet Sully 
does so in Hamlet.” We cannot fail to see that Lemaitre confesses 
himself lost in the whirl. The gloomy workings of the Dane’s mind 
are too foreign to his race, he takes refuge in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. ‘ What a difference there is,” he exclaims, “ between the 
forest of the dream and the sacred grove where (idipus loses his way. 
How unlike is the spirit of Shakespeare to that of Sophocles! Instead 
of evergreen oaks and laurels, with their leaves standing sharply out 
upon the blue sky, we have great waving trees with moonbeams 
filtering through their quivering branches, and the rustling flight of 
invisible beings. A whole swarm of hidden life pervades the piece. 
Titania calls and the sylphs appear, wreathe roses about the head of 
the beloved donkey, and dance around. The contrast is so great, the 
symbol so plain,.the whole scene so bold and so gracefully fantastic, 
that it is painful and comical at the same time. We seem to move 
in a dream, and scarcely know whether our heart is most troubled or 
our fancy most amused.’ This description of Titania is in one of Le- 
maitre’s best “ notes of fantasy,” but in the name of logic what has 
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(Edipus’ sacred grove to do with it? Where was the necessity of 
bringing in Sophocles, and what could Titania’s pretty little fairies 
and the dark Erynnies have to say to one another? There is certainly 
no palpable reason for so farfetched a comparison. I must return for 
a moment to the comments of Lemaitre on French classic authors, 
andin particular to the most religious of Corneille’s tragedies, because 
these essays contain the very essence of Lemaitre’s mind ; that eclec- 
ticism of education which drove him from the seminary where he was 
preparing to take orders to the university whence he rose to fame. 
This piety, strained through the sieve of ‘philosophy, is peculiar to 
Lemaitre. What he says of Polyeucte, though, in a way, absolutely 
critical, proceeds from a mind sufficiently open to receive all dogmas 
and yet closed enough to refuse every kind of relief through logical 
deductions—to be, in fact, what Lemaitre says of himself :—‘ Prince 
ne puis, Bourgeois ne daigne, curicuxr suis !” 

“The public of to-day,” says Lemaitre, “appreciates Polyeucte 
much more than did the public of two hundred and fifty years ago.” 
This play, so full of religious feeling, pleases us more than it pleased 
the men of the seventeenth century, because we are not such good 
Christians nor are we suspicious of it as were the men of the eight- 
eenth century, we are more philosophical. or the austere believers 
of the seventeenth century this martyr, who talks more of the delights 
of Paradise than of the Grace of God, is but a ‘ mystical glutton.” 
This audacious expression none but a Lemaitre dare use. But how 
picturesque under his pen! Such is the opinion of Arnaud’s con- 
temporaries upon Polyeucte. We, on the contrary, look upon him 
as one of those sincere enthusiasts, those apostles militant, who are 
the salt of the earth. Pauline and Severus were always favourites 
in the two preceding centuries, and opinions have not changed con- 
cerning them, as Voltaire says in the following well-known lines— 


** De Polyeucte la belle ime 
Aurait faiblement attendri 
Et les vers chrétiens qu'il déclame 
Seraient tombés dans le décri, 
N’eut eté l'amour de sa femme 
Pour ce paien favori, 
Qui méritait bien mieux sa flamme 
Que son devét de mari.” 


Lemaitre concludes Corneille’s tragedy in the best possible way— 
he makes Pauline marry Severus. The latter, he says, “ will make 
her perfectly happy and not interfere with her religion;” though 
belonging to the third century, Severus, according to Lemaitre, is a 
forerunner of the “ Renaissance.”’ Lemaitre wishes every one to be 
happy, and so he writes codas and epilogues to divers plays, makes 
Pauline marry Severus, later on he makes Alceste marry Céliméne. 
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“ Alceste, like Hamlet,” says our critic, “is so disfigured by commen- 
tators that he has become incomprehensible. What with René, Lara 
and Rousseau, we have formed a painful and melancholy Alceste, quite 
different from the honest, plainspoken gentleman Moliére introduced 
tous. If Moliére could hear us now! ‘ What have you done with 
my wearer of green ribbons ?’ he would say ; ‘ you have dressed him 
up in black ribbons.’ ” 

Lemaitre is exceedingly severe, too, upon Céliméne’s “ Salon,” to 
which he applies the epithet of coarse. ‘“ We are told,” he says, “ that 
this is the drawing-room of a court lady, and the talk is that of the 
servants’ hall. It is stiff and odd, and we turn with delight to the 
polite conversation of our day, carried on discreetly and familiarly in 
low broken tones. What shall we say,” continues the critic, “of the 
scene where Arsinoe instead of gently hinting what she has on her 
mind informs Céliméne, that she has come to tell her unpleasant. 
truths? What modern society of plain citizens (and we are supposed 
to be at court !) would stand the behaviour of such cads as the men 
who show Céliméne’s letters one to another? Can one imagine worse 
manners than those of Eliane and Philinte to each other? ‘If Alceste 
does not marry Céliméne, I shall be delighted to get him myself,’ 
thinks Eliane. ‘ You know,’ says Philinte to Eliane, ‘ you need not 
mind, if nobody else will have you I'll marry you myself.’”” Lemaitre 
thinks the behaviour of these so-called noblemen towards Céliméne 
outrageous. “Any gentleman would be ready to offer his arm to 
Céliméne and lead her out of the room, when these ponderous scandal- 
mongers commence attacking her.” When Sarcey reads Lemaitre, 
how angry he must be at the liberties the latter takes with Moliére. 
Apropos of the Malade Imaginaire Lemaitre’s satire thunders at Moli- 
ére’s Morale “that the children should see their father made fun of, 
and Thomas Diaforus turned into ridicule because he is a good pupil. 
Argau is laughed at by his entire household; his wife, his daughter, 
Louison, all poke fun at him; children leave this play bursting with muti- 
nous laughter and vaguely inclined to open revolt. It is very serious to 
make them rebel so young, when we know the greatest blessings of life 
are innocent credulity and resignation.” Lemaitre, perhaps, supposes 
children capable of powers of criticism which are not natural to them. 
Children mostly laugh without knowing why, it is only towards the 
age of fifteen that they begin to understand and to draw conclusions 
from the causes of their mirth. Plays chosen especially for the 
young do not, indeed, meet with the aporobation of Lemaitre. He 
attacks Andromache, repeating in other words Madame de Mainte- 
non’s censure upon the part of Hermione. “ The part was so well acted 
at St. Cyr that none of the girls shall ever play it again.” Hermione’s 
outbursts of passion are certainly rather vehement, but it is only later 
in life, however, that girls can share the sentiments of women under 
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any costume. Up to the age of twenty no girl would think of 
fancying herself a Hermione, or of assimilating Hermione’s passions 
to her own feelings, unless some one else put the idea into her head. 
When we consider Lemaitre’s bold nature, his frankness, and his 
freedom of thought, we are not surprised at his aversion to Marivaux. 
The latter makes him laugh nervously as if some one tickled him. 
“T always feel inclined to plunge into Rabelais when I have been read- 
ing Marivaux.”” Among modern authors his preferences lie with 
Alexandre Dumas fils, whose precise logic, sharp and prodigious 
eloquence, daring wit, he naturally appreciates. ‘“ When writing of one 
of Alexandre Dumas’ plays I feel an intense desire to discuss it with 
some one before even reviewing it for the public; this shows plainly 
enough, how these dramas take hold of one’s whole mind.” “ The 
Ideas of Madame Aubray,” he continues, “is the work of a man of great 
courage and of prodigious talent. All Dumas’ great and despotic 
qualities appear full in Denise also. But, in most of Dumas’ works 
the great interest lies in the cas de conscience, as it does in Shake- 
speare’s plays and in those of the Ancients. Dumas is a prophet of 
Israel, who condescends to be witty, a Jeremiah of the Boulevards, a 
misogynist like Euripides, who scolds women while dreading their 
influence. Then, in the midst of his plays, Dumas brings in his 
raisonneur, Who possesses the wit of Satan, while apparently enjoying 
the entire confidence of the Almighty.” This cult for “The great 
and despotic qualities of Dumas” opens for us a wide view into 
Lemaitre’s mind. The admiration for Dumas’ despotism is charac- 
teristic of Lemaitre’s talent, vigorous and supple as steel, quick, pene- 
trating and powerful. ‘The great and despotic qualities of Dumas!” 
One sentence rarely resumed, as this does, the very essence of an 
author’s talent, and I know no words better calculated to convey to 
the mind of the English reader a true notion of Jules Lemaitre as a 
critic. He admires Dumas’ despotism because despotism means 
strength of belief, and because Dumas is a man of great courage and 
prodigious talent. Lemaitre never applies forcible epithets to any one 
unless he is excited, and he is never excited but by men of transcen- 
dent talent! The enthusiasm falls, when he comes to Sardou, ‘“ who 
in Patrie rises not above a simile 





‘Corneille minus genius!’ and 
who ever is pursued by the unique research of theatrical combinations.” 

“In the Tosca,” writes Lemaitre, “it is difficult for me to be at all 
impartial, as the sight of physical suffering has always been so un- 
bearable to me, that in childhood whilst reading the Vie des Saints 
the details of martyrdoms so repulsed my feelings I would fear the 
very sight of the book. Whenever, to this day, extreme physical 
suffering is imposed upon me it stuns me, and entirely destroys any 
feeling whatsoever except horror and wish to rush from it; though 
it has to be admitted that bodily pain being the basis of much in our 
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lives, is necessarily also a component element in art. The Tosca, 
however, shows very unlike real life thus far, that no living woman 
could silently withstand the sufferings of the man she adores. Words 
were not perhaps indispensable, but screams and writhings must have 
happened. In the scene with Scarpia also, no speech was required, 
tragical pantomime was the essence of the action.” ‘ Cet académicien 
est un décadent,” declares Lemaitre, “ he is bringing the French stage 
back to the Roman circus.” Before coming to Lemaitre’s apprecia- 
tion of the foreign stage, I will show him, meeting, strange to say, 
in his appreciation of “actresses,” with two men as different to him- 
self as they are different to each other, namely, Dumas and 
Brunetiére. Some months ago, in this same review, I had occasion to 
mention Brunetiére’s conclusions as to the artificiality of actresses 
in general, “ lighted by footlights in all their doings they never cease 
‘acting’ in the most commonplace deeds of their lives,” said 
Brunetiére. Dumas, in the Comtesse Romani, takes up the same 
theme, and amplifying on Dumas’ own saying Lemaitre confirms it. 
About to step on the * boards” the Romani meets her husband, who 
has suddenly found out the scandals of her early life, and threatens to 
kill himself before her eyes. The audience is waiting. 

“T am an actress above all,” says Dumas’s heroine. ‘ My mother 
sold me at the age of fifteen to a man I never loved any more than I 
loved you; my only real lover is my Audience, all actresses are the 
same. ill me at once or let me pass, the house is waiting.” The 
substance of this speech amply displays the contempt Dumas entertains 
towards stage ladies. Lemaitre’s comment upon Dumas’s conclusions, 
if a little less definitive, is not much more cordial to the parties con- 
cerned, 

Dumas makes the Romani draw the frank brutality of her speech 
from her own stage reminiscences; but the idea that a child picked 
up in Bohemia goes logically from the sale of her innocence to the 
stage, and from the stage to courtesanship, the idea of sporting such 
“The Romani,” 
goes on Lemaitre, “might have flung herself at her husband’s feet, she 
might have said,‘ Save me from myself!’ But... . she is wearing 
her stage costume—the stiff gold brocaded dress of the ‘ Fornarina,’ 
. . . Very inconvenient for kneeling; she has just put on her rouge, 


pb) 


discourses at such a moment is essentially “ stagy. 


; 
darkened her eyebrows and lashes, and whitened her arms. If the 
Romani ‘ believed ’ her husband was going to kill himself, she would 
not pass by him; but she believes he is only talking as she does, for 
the sake of hearing her own voice ring. Besides, she has confessed to 
the count, and ‘ confession’ in theatrical life is ever ‘the scene’; 
repentance means platitude, no ‘ effect’ in repentance; expiation is 
a phenomenon of ‘inner life,’ comedians possess no ‘inner life.’ 
The Romani,” ends Lemaitre, “is merely playing a ‘fifth act’ to 
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her own self, and working herself up to factitious feelings which is 
the essence of ‘ stagery.’” 

If Lemaitre despises hyperboles, mentioning Sophocles and /Eschylus, 
if even expatiating on the literary cults of our public, Racine and 
Voltaire, Lemaitre’s undaunted humour cuts its freest capers, how 
can one expect him to lie prostrate at first sight before Biornsen and 
Ibsen ¥ ‘To spring at once from the bowers of La Baronne d’Ange 
into the abstract spheres of Brandt, or of Higher than Nature, is 
no easy gymnastic feat for a thoroughly *“* French” mind, trained 
especially to French feeling and to French philosophy; to a bent of 
feeling which leads our stage to study the results of conjugal infidelity 
far more narrowly than the evolutions of faith. This does not at all 
mean, as too often is believed in England, that we do not “care” 
about this last evolution, but simply that we are a nation particularly 
fond of classifications, since St. Francois de Sales himself thought so 
much of the diversity of souls as to declare that ‘“ La religion du soldat 
ne doit pasétre la religion du capucin!” I would almost say our 
austerity is in France at the basis of our “ apparent”’ flippancy, as the 
greatest secrecy lies often in the depths of the most apparently jocose 
personalities. According to our one-sided views religious questions 
belong to the church. Questions of feeling belong to the stage. 
Reasoning and arguing belong to philosophy. 

Till Dumas, a theatre with us had sometimes been a “school,” it 
had never been a pulpit. The great difference, however, to be 
observed between Lemaitre’s critique of the northern dramatists 
and the critique of his fellows in the press is this: that no ill-will, 
no short-sighted patriotism, hinders or hampers Lemaitre. On the 
contrary he goes to this, to him, entirely new form of drama with a 
wish to appreciate. 

“Why, after all, writes he, @ propos of Higher than Nature, “ why 
should we not feel as great an interest in a soul who is undergoing 
the tragical loss of her faith, as in a heart who is tearing itself away 
from human love?” Setting aside the “ abstract” tendencies of some 
of Ibsen’s pieces and symbols which ever will remain adverse te the 
Gaélic genius—setting aside the mystic tendencies of certain of these 
pieces (not because they are mystical, but because septentrional 
mysticism is not congenial to us), setting aside this note of the Ibsen 
literary temperament, the other dramas, the social dramas, for instance, 
or the pathological ones, such as Ghosts, might find an echo in the 
author of Zes Rois, and in the Lemaitre du thédtre. I named Ghosts 
on purpose, because the freeness of the physiological consequences of 
avice would at once predispose the English reader to name that piece 
among all Ibsen’s “repertory? as one of the most agreeable to our 
public. In the point of view of the science-loving auditor, the En- 
glish reader will be right, Ghosts effectively won among French 
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scientists his first vein of popularity. We are fond of truth to 
nature, and this piece above all others was true in its sequences. But 
scientists are scarce, a theatre is not a laboratory ; and Lemaitre being 
a French man of letters trained to French “ ideals,” has necessarily 
and paramount not only the “religion” of “the mother,” but the 
impossibility of admitting that out of a “ mother’s weakness ” can 
ever come any good. 

Now what of Mme. Alving with her compromises and “ participa- 
tions”? to her husband’s private pleasures? What of a mother 
(according to the French ideal of the family), what of a mother who, 
for fear of losing hold of her husband, puts up with his lowest tastes, 
and in order to keep a hearth for her son brings down her own 
motherly dignity. 

Lemaitre being French among French, and writing principally for 
the French reader, must necessarily rebuke Mme. Alving—rebuke 
her far more energetically than any of Mme. Sand’s réro/técs, because 
these last are only réro/tées through the momentary ascendancy of 
passionate love in their souls; whereas Mme. Alving speaks never the 
language of rash and violent impulse, but preaches, and tires with 
her eternal “brain arguings.” “If she has no faith,” concludes 
Lemaitre, “no faith in God, she should at least have that other faith 
which teaches us that sacrifice and resignation are far above empty 
revolt.” 

There ever remains in a “lettered” French mind slight reminis- 
cences of Port-Royal, if only to be applied to the moral standard of 
his time as with Sainte-Beuve, to the appreciation of foreign litera- 
tures as with Lemaitre. ‘If Ibsen’s continual moral insurrections 
were not helped on by genius, I should not bear with them a moment.” 

A Lemaitre after all cannot be expected to slip on a cowl, and, 
taper in hand, follow the pilgrims to Denmark or Baireuth, Ibsenism 
being very much of our days akin to Wagnerism! Certain of Ibsen’s 
works are sincerely displeasing to him. “ The Wild Duck is,” writes 
Lemaitre, “the most flagrant contradiction to all of Ibsen’s work. 
Since Grege’s truth-telling is accompanied for all the truth receivers 
by most cruel catastrophes. The Wild Duck appears as though it 
were the apology of insincerity, whilst till then Ibsen seemed to have 
set his whole belief on truth d outrance!” Pasteur Sang, in Higher 
than Nature, is less antipathetic to our critic, because his natural 
tendency towards categorisation finds its vent in a piece so neatly and 
uniquely in the abstract. No interference of human passions brings 
in any complication of elements. Pasteur Sang has lost his faith. 
Upon that one tragic evolution stands the whole drama, and none 
will think it strange in a compatriot of Pascal to sympathise with 
Sang, who dies of the “loss ”’ in a belief, the mere transient fluctua- 
tion of which had caused Pascal’s death. 
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II. 


As a dramatist Lemaitre was only revealed to the public in 1891 
by a political piece, Le Député Leveaux. Since then he has often 
appeared on the stage twice in the same year. The Pardon, given 
last year, was a great success, acknowledged by Lemaitre himself in 
his following Lundi. He is as impartial to his own pieces as he 
would be to any other reviewed writer. Still he defends his own 
work when attacked. Such was the case of Mariage Blanc (Platonic 
marriage), the story of a young consumptive who meets a generous- 
minded “ viveur” possessed with the desire of “ giving” happiness. 
Simone Aubert is dying. Her greatest sorrow is not to leave life, 
but to leave it unloved. Jacques de Tiévre, a man of five-and-forty, 
sobered down by a very fast life, goes through the “form” of 
marriage with Simone, and Simone’s innocence leaves her convinced 
that she is Jacques’ wife. Simone, however, has a sister Marthe, 
a half sister, a strong and vigorous young woman, who, before 
Simone married Jacques, already loved him. Marthe pursues 
Jacques. At last one evening Simone perceives Marthe in the arms 
of Jacques. She says not a word, but silently drops dead. Jacques 
never loved in reality either Simone or Marthe. The zsthetic wish 
for a noble deed to end his life with prompted him to marry this poor 
child and give her the illusion of love! The abnormality of his 
situation and the untiring persecution of Marthe lead him to what 
happens. ‘I have myself experienced what I have depicted,” writes 
Jules Lemaitre on the Monday following Mariage Blane. “ Une 
Mourante once inspired me with the sentiments I have put into my 
play. My mistake is this. A ‘viveur’ is not placed in a way to 
act the St. Vincent de Paul, my hero undertakes deeds much 
above his moral means. Charity leads to self-forgetfulness, whereas 
my hero’s mood is but that of an ‘ observer,’ of a kind, good, amiable 
observer, for whom the world is nought but a pantomime in which he 
merely watches the actors.” The reader is moved above all when 
poor little Simone, half guessing at Jacques’ motives, says to him, 
* How you lived before we met I ignore, but what I feel is, that I 
am the noblest deed in your life. ‘To remember me, mon Jacques, 
will be to remember the moment when you were best and kindest. 
That souvenir will support you. Thus my life will have been of use 
to you! ” 

In Révoltée the situations are coarser, but more natural. Héléne 
Rousseau, a manner of Emma Bovary, introduced to a society superior 
to her own (Rousseau is a professor) by Madame Devoves, the old 
friend ; in reality the “mother” of Emma. (Here Atavism explains 
Madame Rousseau’s taste for another sphere than her husband’s.) 
Introduced to the “ world,” properly called, Emma meets Bretigny, 
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the commonplace stage-lover. She opposes him with irony. “ You 
wish for me as a mistress; this does not suit me.” Still poor Rous- 
seau is “too resigned. He has a way,” says Emma, “ of submitting 
to fate, of persistently doing his duty through all, which means a 
disappreval of her own views on life.” One day events bring 
Rousseau and Bretigny together—the brave, noble, plodding hus- 
band and the “thief” lover. The duel in which Rousseau fights 
Bretigny for his wife wins him back this wife’s love—the eternal 
truism, that love only goes towards visible strength, and that few 
women are able to depict courage under the steadfast, monotonous 
accomplishment of daily duties. André Devoves, who feels towards 
Rousseau a deep and devoted friendship, acting “* unknowingly ”’ thus 
as the brother of Héléne, which brother he really is. André Devoves 
is the only very interesting character of the play. 

Whether in Mariage Blanc, or in Révoltée, or in Les Rois, or in 
the Pardon, the evidence of Lemaitre’s effort to arrive at Dumas’ 
strength of dialogue is striking. That, however, is not reached. 
The sphere where Lemaitre is a Dumas is criticism. There in that field 
lives a Lemaitre unequalled by any writer of his period, not only the 
boldness of it, the science of language which leaves him free to make 
game of any difficulties, but also a verve, a sparkle which makes 
his theatrical dialogue lemonade compared to the champagne of his 
Lundis. In Les Rois, which he dedicated to Dumas, the effort (very 
possibly unconscious) towards imitation is very striking. Les Rois is 
a subtle satire of the modern social status—where kings are only 
borne with when they take good care to obey the public ten- 
dencies. Hermann, however, the Liberal ‘ Kronprinz,” ends by being 
obliged to resign. He flies with the Socialistic Lady Freda, and 
both disappear in death, whilst Sarah Bernhardt, who represents 
“Divine right” and frantic jealousy, has not remained platonic in 
the mystery of Frida’s mortal disappearance. Wilhelmine is avenging, 
soi-disant, her son’s rights, in reality her own heart-sores. This part 
of haughty autocratism and desperate passion, conducive to displays 
of great caresses and great outbursts of fury, was written expressly 
for Sarah and made the success of Les Rois. The Pardon, given last 
year, brought up strong recriminations on the stiff side of society. 
To see in the space of two hours the very dolorous and very true 
drama of definite reconciliation between husband and wife because 
both have been untrue to each other—to establish a new start in life 
for a ménage on the fact of both being faithless, is, of course, very 
true as to naturalistic observation, but, because true, rather unpalat- 
able to the hearer. 

Suzanne comes home at the first act after having fled with a lover. 
She is brought back to Georges, her husband, by Thérése, her dear 
friend. And poor Suzanne’s heart has risen now toa real cult for 
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Georges after comparing his nobility of character to the poor person- 
age she had given him for rival. But circumstances and mutual 
confidences have brought Thérése and Georges so near that now 
Suzanne knows her husband has done unto her as she did unto him. 
The repeated phrase, “ I know that,” which cones mechanically to 
both their lips whenever they come to “ épanchements” shows this, 
and Pardon comes all the more thoroughly between this couple 
because they are thoroughly acquainted with the distastes of deceit 
and falsehood ! 

Those are the truths that the public does not always wish to 
hear. The Pardon at first gave that impression, but time wore on, 
and Mme. Bartet’s wonderful acting won favour for it. The very 
rigorous “morale” Lemaitre invokes when he condemns Mme. 
Alving (Ibsen), au nom de la famille, might perhaps stand in the 
way of the Pardon as fairly conceived after the fashion of 
Georges and Suzanne, the “ ménage”’ is not exactly the type of what 
children would wish to honour in the persons of father and mother. 
Is Lemaitre’s morale, then, of the double nature of the Marquise de 
Sévigné’s chocolate, at once “ aperiative and digestive ’’—*“ je prends 
du chocolat également pour me mettre en appétit et pour m/ali- 
menter ! ” 

Is Lemaitre’s critic severe or indulgent towards the same failings 
according as these failings will produce themselves in or out 
of his own country? That we will not admit. Lemaitre is no 
narrow “Chauvin.” His foremost feature is impartiality—the im- 
partiality of a dilettante, the impartiality of curiosity, who wishes 
not by any useless display of severity to put boundaries to his 
investigations. In a vivid sketch of a “ Prince,” written d propos of 
the Duc d@’Aumale, where Lemaitre alternately shows, with great 
equality of justice, all the advantages of being a prince and all the 
disadvantages as well, he ends with the typical word, picturing his 
own personality—a word so thoroughly comprehensive of Lemaitre’s 
whole being that we will let this word be the signature of these short 
pages: “ Prince ne puis, Bourgeois ne veux, curieux suis,” says 
Lemaitre. And curious indeed may well be said to be the man 
whose critical appreciations from A%schylus to Renan, and from 
Ibsen to Scribe, ever awaited by the Leftrés of Paris with the same 
unswerving anxiety—the man before whom all “ délicats” will 
suspend their judgment, saying, “ Attendons Lundi pour voir ce que 
dit Lemaitre.” 

Yerra Biaze ve Bury. 
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THERE are several points of view from which the Navy Estimates of 

successive years ought to be regarded by the critic who has at heart 
the welfare of his country, and of the great Empire of which it is 
the centre. They should first of all be examined with the object of 
discovering whether or not they appear to comply with the silent 
demands which are made upon us by the progressive policy of other 
countries. They should next be analysed in order to determine to 
what extent they make provision to enable us to face and cope with 
the peculiar responsibilities which are thrust upon us by the unique 
character of our world-wide inheritance. And finally, when it has 
been seen how far they seem likely to contribute to the internal im- 
provement of the Naval Service, the financial aspect of their proposals 
may be taken into consideration. 

I have made no study of financial methods, and will not, therefore, 
venture to touch upon the financial aspects of Mr. Goschen’s scheme. 
It is sufficient for me to feel that when intelligent Englishmen realise 
that certain sums, no matter what, must be spent ere the defences of 
the Empire can be placed on a secure footing, they are always prepared 
to bear their share in the payment of the bill; and that the exact 
manner in which the bill shall be paid is a matter of minor importance, 
and one that may be very safely left to the discussion of those whose 
business is with finance only. We are happily so situated, that 
the pecuniary problem gives us no serious concern. All that is, 
I suppose, beyond dispute, and it is extremely satisfactory. Yet 
while it removes the pecuniary problem from the sphere of those 
questions which demand the naval reformer’s most anxious thought, 
it still influences in a very important degree the point of view from 
which all the other questions must be regarded. Mr. Goschen might 
have had to contend with a deficient revenue, a strong anti-big-navy 
party in the House of Commons, and popular apathy on the subject 
of Imperial Defence. He has been hampered by none of these 
obstacles. On the contrary a share of a large surplus was at his 
disposal, and he was secure in the support, both of the majority in the 
House and of the majority in the country. No First Lord in history 
ever had such favourable opportunities for carrying out any and every 
measure that he and his advisers might deem good. No First Lord 
in history ever had anything so nearly approaching to a free hand. 
Therefore do I repeat that the very exceptionally favourable position 
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in which Mr. Goschen found himself, must influence in a most 
important degree our judgment concerning the manner in which he 
has utilised his chances. We are judging the work, not of a weak 
cripple struggling with unheard-of difficulties, but of a giant backed 
by all the wealth and resources of the most powerful empire in the 
world, and favoured with a clear field wherein to manceuvre at will. 
There have been days of poverty and stress when, even with his one 
talent, an able minister has secured his own with usury. What, then, 
in these days of abounding wealth, is Mr. Goschen doing with his 
hundred talents? What relation does his fuctum bear to his debitum 
as limited, if limited at all, by his facultates ? 

Let us first of all see whether or not his proposals appear to comply 
with the silent demands which are being made upon us by the pro- 
gressive policy of other countries. 

The Naval Estimates contemplate the addition to the fleet by 1899 
of five battleships of the first-class, other than those which are already 
in process of construction. At the present time our first-class battle- 
ships, built and building, are 29 in number; so that by 1899 we should 
have 34 vessels of this class. The smallest displaces 9,500 tons, and 
she is also the oldest, having been launched in 1882. In addition tothe 
first-class battleships launched in 1880, or since, we have the two 
second-class battleships, Colossus and Edinburgh (which are of very 
doubtful fighting value), and the two third-class battleships, Con- 
queror and ero. These will, in 1899, bring up the total number of 
our battleships of all classes launched in or since 1880 to 38. No 
other battleships of ours can by any stretch of imagination be called 
modern. We have others, but they are of more or less discredited 
types, on account of their having iron instead of compound or steel 
armour ; on account of their carrying muzzle-loading guns ; on account 
of their inadequate speed even in smooth water; or on account of 
their inefficient protection against the assaults of modern artillery ; so 
that our fighting ironclad fleet, “fit to lie in the line,” will in 1899 
comprise 38 vessels at most, unless, of course, we make some unusual 
effort in the interval. The total displacement of these 38 ships will 
be 472,910 tons. 

Comparisons are proverbially odious, and comparisons of warships 
are to many people particularly odious, if only because they have 
been made almost ad nauseam; yet since it was one of the cardinal 
and most loudly expressed maxims of the present, as well as of the 
last administration, that the fighting fleet of Great Britain must te 
superior to the combined fighting fleets of any two of her possible 
enemies, some comparison is necessary, if we are to form any kind of 
estimate at all as to the adequacy or otherwise of the fighting fleet 
which Mr. Goschen purposes to give us by 1899. Moreover, the First 
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Lord, in his statement in the House of Commons on March 2nd, although 
he said that he was not going to place before Parliament comparative 
lists of the navies of foreign countries and of Great Britain, solemnly 
assured his hearers that ‘we at the Admiralty have given days and 
weeks and months to the consideration of the relative strength of the 
different navies,” and, that there might be no mistake as to the princi- 
ples which had guided him and his colleagues, he added : “ One para- 
mount rule which we have laid down in all comparisons is that size 
alone is no criterion of the fighting value of a ship. . . . But we have 
proceeded by analysing, as regards battleships, all such forces as ought 
to be taken into consideration. We have been aware of this fact— 
that there are first-class battleships belonging to ourselves which are 
at present not much more efficient than some second-class battleships, 
and, on the other hand, that there are some second-class battleships 
which may be ranked in certain circumstances as equal to first-class 
battleships.” Mr. Goschen, therefore, implicitly declares that his 
estimates are so framed as to satisfy any man who may take the 
trouble to institute a comparison of a reasonable and sensible 
character. I venture on the comparison. I find that of ironclads fit 
for the line, and launched in or since 1880, France will possess, in 
1899, 25 of an aggregate displacement of 237,197 tons ; while Russia 
will possess 19 of an aggregate displacement of 166,214 tons. These 
figures combined give a total’ of 44 battleships and 403,411 tons, as 
against our 38 battleships and 472,910 tons. The average displace- 
ment of our ships is, it is true, 12,445 tons; while that of the foreign 
ships is only 9,168 tons; but, as Mr. Goschen admits, size alone is no 
criterion. I must, therefore, go on to analyse the offensive force as 
represented by the heavy guns carried. Counting all guns of more 
than 4:7 in. calibre, I get the following results :— 


(1) Lest these figures may be attacked, I give the names :— 

Great Brirain.—The 5 modified Renowns ; Caesar, Hannibal, Illustrious, Jupiter, 
Mars, Prince George, Victorious, Magnificent, Majestic, Renown, Barfleur, Centurion, 
Empress of India, Ramillies, Repulse, Resolution, Revenge, Royal Oak, Royal Sovereign, 
Hood, Trafalgar, Nile, Sans Pareil, Benbow, Anson, Camperdown, Ioduey, Howe, 
Collingwoad, Colossus, Edinburgh, Conqueror, Hero. In all, 38. 

France.—Charlemagne, St. Louis, Gaulois, Bouvet, Masséna, Jauréguiberry, Carnot, Charles 
Martel, Brennus, Hoche, Magenta, Marceau, Neptune, Amiral Baudin, Formidable, 
Courbet, Bouvines, Jemmapes, Tréhouart, Valmy, Caiman, Indomptable, Requin, 
Terrible, Furieux. Tn all,25. (I ought almost to include the Admiral Duperré, and 
the Dévastution, though launched in 1£79, and the Henri JV. though she may not 
be completed until 1900.) 

Rvssta.—The new Cissoi ; Cissoi Veliki, Rostislav, Poltava, Sevastopol, Petropaulovsh, Tit 
Sviatitelia, Georgei Pobiedonosets, Navarin, Dvienadsat Apostolof, Gangout, Ekat- 
erina IL., Tehesme, Sinope, Imperator Nicolai I., Imperator Alerander 1I., Admiral 
Oushakoff, Admiral Seniavine, General Admiral Apraxine. In all, 19. (Many may 
think that I ought also to include the new ship about to be laid down at St. Peters- 
burg, and the Pereswiet and Ovsliabya. But I prefer the risk of understatement.) 
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Heavy GUNS MOUNTED IN MODERN SHIPS FIT FOR THE LINE. 


Great France and 
Calibre. ; Britain. Russia. 
Above l4 inches . - ° ‘ 4 12 
12 inches, but under 14 inches - 128 102 
10 - ro > Ser " 13 34 
5 99 99 ae ° _— 48 
Cl. - So -s ‘ 328 266 
473 462 


Classifying the figures, we shall have afloat in ships of the line, in 
1899, 145 guns of 10 in. calibre and upwards, whereas France and 
Russia will have afloat in corresponding ships 148 guns of equal 
size ; and we shall have 328 smaller guns, down to but not including 
4:7 in. ones, whereas France and Russia will have 314. To sum up: 
we shall have a tonnage superiority of about 17 per cent.; they vill 
have a numerical superiority in ships of about 16 per cent. ; we shall 
have a numerical superiority, counting all heavy guns, of less than 3 
per cent. ; they will have a numerical superiority in the bigger classes 
of heavy guns of about 2 per cent.; and we shall have a numerical 
superiority in the lighter classes of heavy guns of a little more than 
4 per cent. Size alone is no criterion; neither is gun power alone ; 
nor, in fact, any other single factor; yet, I have, I imagine, said 
enough on this head to show that, so far as some of the most 
important factors of the efficiency of fleets are concerned, Mr. 
Goschen’s scheme of battleship construction, far from putting us into 
a position of definite superiority as regards our two strongest rivals, 
will leave us barely, if at all, equal to them. Comparing armour, I 
get no more satisfactory result; the new battleships have but thin 
side armour. Comparing speed, the results are little better. It is 
only after comparing the statistics of radius of action that I get 
any really encouraging results. And even as regards that point, 
engineer officers assure me that the steaming radius of nearly all 
our ships is officially over-estimated, possibly because sufficient allow- 
ance is not made for the considerable amount of fuel that has to be 
used in every modern vessel for purposes other than the propulsion 
of the ship. 

The utmost, therefore, that Mr. Goschen’s shipbuilding programme 
will accomplish by 1899 is to put us on a footing of precarious 
equality with our leading rivals in the matter of battleships. I say 
precarious, because our equality will not be of a demonstrable nature, 
but at best only a theoretical one. Who can say with certainty that 
38 battleships, mounting only 145 guns of 10 inches and upwards, 
will be as good as, or better than, 44 battleships mounting 148 such 
guns? That is where all of us who think about these things must 
see ground for anxiety. And there is another ground. Let it be 
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for a moment admitted, for the sake of argument, that our battleship 
fleet is slightly superior to the combined battleship fleets of our two 
strongest rivals, and let it be supposed that we find ourselves at war 
with France and Russia. No one doubts that from the first we must 
adopt an offensive defence against our foes upon the seas, and that 
any other course would invite disaster. If that be so, we must seek 
the enemy wheresoever he may go; and all the teachings of history 
conspire to show us that we shall have to seek him, and be ready to 
fight him, close to his own coasts. Forth, then, will fare our 38 
battleships after the 44 battleships of the foe. And, should the foe 
lie close or decide to operate only within easy distance of his estuaries 
and harbours, he will at once have us at a disadvantage; for with 
his 44 battleships we shall find his numerous coast-defence ironclads, 
which, though they cannot venture far from their coal supplies, are 
armed and armoured as formidably as battleships, and which, in fact, 
within a limited distance from their base, fixed cr mobile, are battle- 
ships. We shall not be able to pit our own coast-defence ships, 
such as we have, against them. We shall have left them at home, 
because of their small radius of action and bad sea-keeping pro- 
perties. France and Russia between them have more than 30 such 
vessels. Our great sea-going ironclads, which are all of very heavy 
draught, may not be able, without risk of grounding, to attack them 
properly in their shallow waters; and then, should the foe come out 
to offer battle in the offing, we ‘shall, it may very well be, have to 
deal with an enemy superior numerically not merely in the proportion 
of 44 to 38, but in the proportion of about 70 or more to'38. The 
older second and third-class battleships of the three powers under con- 
sideration would not, if all called out, alter to any considerable extent 
in our favour the balance of force. They might even render it more 
severely adverse to us, owing to the fact that most of our older ships 
have muzzle-loaders as their main armament. I say, in consequence, 
that the ironclad part of the shipbuilding programme does not appear to 
comply with the silent demands that are made upon us by the pro- 
-gressive policy, by the eager rivalry, of other countries ; and that it is 
-unsatisfactory, firstly, because it does not promise us enough battle- 
ships by 1899; and secondly, because the type of the battleships 
which it does promise us is not the type which we most urgently 
need at present. As far as big battleships are concerned—battle- 
ships, I mean, of 11,000 tons displacement and upwards—we are 
fairly well equipped, in that we can send to sea, and shall be able to 
send for some years to come, more of them than any two other powers. 
It is in smaller battleships of modern character that we fail just now ; 
for, for a great deal more than ten years, not one such vessel has been 
laid down here, whereas Germany, France, and Russia have never 
ceased the construction of this class of ships, although, at the same 
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time, they have never neglected to build larger ones also. It is as 
inconsistent of us to have only big modern ironclads as it would be 
of a general to have only siege artillery with his army-corps, or of 
a cook to have only big saucepans in his batterie de cuisine. 

This point is an extremely important one, and, as a distinguished 
admiral on the active list privately reminds me, it is generally misunder- 
stood. The common argument here against building small light 
draught battleships is to the effect that the small battleship which I 
describe would be a coast-defence ironclad; and that, since our only 
hope lies in our ability to hold the command of the high seas, the 
possession of coast-defence ironclads would not save us from disaster 
after the decisive defeat of our fleets. But this is a cuckoo cry. 
What are wanted are not coast-defence ironclads, but coast-offence 
ironclads ; and the vessels which I have in my mind would be coast- 
offence ironclads in the fullest sense of the words, and would have 
nothing whatsoever to do with coast-defence. As my distinguished 
correspondent says: “If we were at war with Germany or Russia, 
our admirals would cry out terribly for such craft. Our Majesties, 
with their heavy draught, would be helpless; and as for sending our 
cruisers against Siegfrieds, or Otrajnys, or Henri IV.s, it would be 
like attempting to cut down a tree with a razor.” 

Indeed, the shipbuilding programme is essentially an insular and 
“know-nothing” one. It suggests that the Admiralty is absolutely 
blind to what is going on elsewhere, or that, if it be not blind, it is 
so puffed up with its own conceit for things British that it will not 
condescend to give a thought to the policy of any “ blasted foreigner.” 
I speak strongly, for I have strong opinions. If I be wrong, why, I 
should be glad to learn, do the Naval Estimates and the First Lord’s 
statement say not so much as one word about any contemplated pro- 
vision of high explosives, of armoured cruisers, and of large-calibred 
howitzers for use in warships? For aught that the estimates contain 
it might be believed that melinite and other high explosive shells 
were established failures; that there was no possibility of our pro- 
tected cruisers having to encounter cruisers of nearly equal speed and 
quite equal armament, armoured from stem to stern up to the level of 
the upper deck ; and that no one had ever dreamt of mounting heavy 
howitzers on ship-board, and of so getting a rifled modern equivalent 
for the carronades and mortars of the past. With us, high explosives 
are still in the embryo experimental stage; abroad, they have long 
ago been adopted for service, and have even been used in action. 
With us, the modern armoured cruiser is unknown, our best substi- 
tute being the protected cruiser with a few closed armoured casemates. 
Abroad, France has had for some years her Dupuy de Lémes and her 
Charners, and other powers are not far behind her. With us, again, 
there seems to be no thought of placing heavy howitzers on floating 
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platforms, though we have excellent heavy howitzers on shore, and 
the army is reported to be delighted with them ; but France is putting 
heavy howitzers into her Henri JV., and other Powers are following the 
lead. I will say nothing about submarine boats beyond hinting that 
recent progress with this craft abroad appears to warn us that instead 
of neglecting the subject in the future as we have done in the past, 
the time has now come for us also to make experiments and to en- 
courage inventors, upon penalty of being left hopelessly behind in a race 
of a very critical character. We are spending millions, but are we 
spending them intelligently? The Naval activity of the country is 
certainly remarkable ; but how is it directed? ‘To me it seems that 
much of this activity is the activity of a Rip van Winkle, walking in 
his sleep, and unconscious whither he is bound. 

When the Estimates are examined in order to determine to what 
extent they make provision to enable us to face and cope with the 
peculiar responsibilities which are thrust upon us by the unique 
character of our world-wide inheritance, the conclusions, so far as this 
point alone is concerned, are somewhat less disappointing. The most 
welcome feature of Mr. Goschen’s proposals is the speedy construction, 
not of a single dock, but of three docks, including one which can be 
used as a double one, at Gibraltar. The absence of docks there has 
long rendered our position in the Mediterranean precarious in the 
highest degree ; the completion of three docks there will strengthen 
that position immensely, if—and, unfortunately, there is an important 
“if” to be considered—they can be so placed as to be secure from the 
effects of hostile gun-fire. From the offing, which is dominated by 
the Rock, it may be almost impossible for an enemy’s shells to reach 
them, although even on that question there is room for doubt ; but 
from the Spanish side? Whenever Gibraltar is under consideration, 
the attitude, actual and possible, of Spain ought to be considered too. 
There is no burking the fact that Spain looks forward to seeing Gib- 
raltar once more Spanish ; and that if we should ever be involved in 
hostilities with France or the Mediterranean Powers, it will require 
little to induce Spain to put a spoke into our wheel, provided our 
enemies offer her as her reward the Rock which used to be hers. Can 
then our docks at Gibraltar be so placed as to be out of reach of the 
destructive effects of shells fired, say, from the high ground above 
Algeciras or at the head of the bay? <A glance at a large-scale map 
shows at once that they cannot. That fact implies to my mind no 
reason why we should not build the docks; but it does suggest that 
by building them we are increasing our responsibilities, and that, if 
we build them, we must seriously contemplate the possibility of 
having, in war-time, to oceupy a certain stretch of Spanish territory 
in order to enable us to protect them. We must be ready to 
answer the requisite call on our military resources. The provision 
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of sums to meet the preliminary expenses in connection with pro- 
jected new docks at the Cape and Mauritius is also welcome. At the 
present time there is at the Cape only the Robinson double dock, and 
this cannot take in even the smallest of our first-class battle-ships. 
At Port Louis, Mauritius, there are three docks, but not one of them 
can receive a single one of our sea-going ironclads or modern first- 
class cruisers, and only two have room for cruisers of the second class. 
Seeing that in the event of the closing from any cause of the Suez 
Canal, the Cape must in war-time become at once the most important 
point in the Empire, outside Great Britain, the provision of large 
docks there ought to be hastened as much as possible; and since 
Mauritius also is on the ocean route to India, and is rendered doubly 
important by the proximity of Réunion and by the newly-acquired 
French position in Madagascar, there seems to be as much need for 
speedy action there as at the Cape of Good Hope. In the past the 
island has greatly influenced the mastership of India; in the future 
it is likely to do the same. 

In connection with this branch of the inquiry, the provision of 
men may be considered. The manning vote gave in 1889, 65,405 ; 
in 1890, 68,800; in 1891, 71,000; in 1892, 74,100; in 1898, 
76,700 ; in 1894, 83,400; and in 1895, 88,850; and this year it is 
to give us 93,750 officers and men. An increase of upwards of 43 
per cent. in eight years seems at first sight enormous; but it has 
certainly never been, in any year, as large as was actually needed. 
One knows, of course, that at any given moment in the eight years, 
the Admiralty, if questioned, would have replied that there were men 
enough, including the reserves, to commission all the ships which we 
could send to sea in the event of war. We know, too, that official 
statements to that effect have been repeatedly made; but what are 
they worth ¥ Mr. Goschen made the latest statement of the sort on 
the evening of March 9th. Said he: “The Admiralty can man 
every ship that could be ready to-morrow with the men we have 
now, drawing only 5,000 from the Naval Reserve. If we were to 
send every possible ship to sea which is sea-worthy, excluding har- 
bour ships, we could man the whole of them . . . by taking a draft 
of 11,000 from the Naval Reserve. . . . Under these circumstances, 
I must ask the right hon. gentleman, the member for the Forest of 
Dean, to accept the statement made by the leader of the House, that 
every ship which could reasonably be sent to sea could be manned 
without difficulty.” Mr. Goschen’s statement has only to be ex- 
amined a little carefully ere its eminently unsatisfactory nature will 
become apparent. At the moment of speaking he had at his disposal 
about 88,850 officers and men of the Royal Navy, and, on paper, 
about 25,000 officers and men of the Naval Reserve. Now the offi- 
cers and men of the Royal Naval Reserve are scattered all over the 
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world. Lord Brassey has expressed his opinion that it would be 
unsafe to count on more than two-thirds of them; and I can cite 
Naval Reserve officers who are convinced that even this proportion 
could not be secured within six months of an outbreak of war. So I 
decline to accept the available strength of the Royal Naval Reserve 
at more than 15,000. In addition, there are 4,000 seamen and 
marine pensioners. Here, then, are the debit and credit accounts, as 
they stood on the 9th of March :— 


Numbers required to man all Numbers available, Mar. 9th, 1896:— 
vessels of the Royal Navy loyal Navy and Marines . 88,850 
that could be sent to sea, Pensioners . : , - _ 4,000 
Mar. 9th, 1896 (as admitted Royal Naval Reserve . —- 
by Mr. Goschen) ; . 99,850 107,850 


The First Lord, all Admiralty apologists, all naval men, and all 
persons of sense and knowledge agree, that it takes longer to train 
officers and men than to build and complete ships for them to go to 
seain. We have, therefore, to inquire, firstly, what ships are about 
to be added to those which were completed on the 9th of March ; and, 
secondly, what men are about to be added to those who were then 
available. The ships which will be completed between the present 
time and the year 1899 are, 7 of the Majestic type; the Renown; 5 
modified Renowns; the Powerful and Terrible; 8 of the Diadem 
type; 4 of the Arrogant type; 6 of the Diana type; 6 of the Talbot 
type; 8 of the Pelorus type; and 48 “destroyers.” To officer and 
man these vessels 29,000 sailors and marines, as nearly as possible, 
will be needed. But on the other hand, a certain number of the 
ships which are now serviceable will become unserviceable. I esti- 
mate the complements of these at 5,000 officers and men. In 1899, 
consequently, we shall want, in order to send to sea our whole 
available fleet, the 99,850 whom Mr. Goschen admits to be now 
needed, less 5,000 now assigned to obsolescent vessels, and plus 
29,000 required by ships now building or ordered. The total is 
123,850. Mr. Goschen has proposed no increase of the existing 
number of pensioners and Royal Naval Reserves, but he will increase 
the regular naval forces to 93,750; so that, so far as can at present 
be judged, he will in 1899 have, on paper, 93,750 Regulars, 4,000 
Pensioners, and 25,000 Naval Reserves ; in all, 122,750. He certainly 
cannot make either officers or seamen in less than three years; so 
that even if in 1899 he can put on board the whole of his paper 
strength down to the man who is dying in hospital, he will not be 
able to completely man his fleet. But no one believes that he will 
be able to command the services of more than, at the outside, 18,000 
reserve men. Instead, therefore, of having the 123,850 men needed, 
he will have but 115,750 at most, and probably not so many by two 
or three thousand. The inconsistency of the proposals, and the 
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inadequate way in which the manning plans correspond with the 
building plans, will perhaps better appear if I say that, while the 
estimates will give to the Navy 46 new vessels (in addition to those 
actually under construction), and while these new vessels, when ready 
for sea, will demand 10,600 officers and men, it is proposed to add only 
4,900 men to the present numbers, which, as the First Lord admits, 
are not enough by 11,000 to enable us to send to sea the ships 
which at this : moment are completed unless we draw very heavily on 
the reserves. 

I think that the action of the Admiralty in connection with this. 
subject is almost incredibly foolish. If the Reserves, such as there 
are, were all highly trained, and were all permanently available at 
short notice, Mr. Goschen’s policy might perhaps be defended. But. 
the fact of the matter is that the vast majority of the Reserves, though 
doubtless excellent seamen, know absolutely nothing of the weapons. 
arried in a modern man-of-war. They have had a meagre training 
with smoothbores and rifled muzzleloaders; but they have not even 
seen such a thing as a 6-in. quick-firing gun; and, as for the duties 
and discipline of one of her Majesty’s ships in commission, not 10 per 
cent. of them have the remotest idea of what it is like. Mr. Goschen 
assured the House the other day that every attention was being paid 
to the training of the Reserves, and that two modern ships are now 
assigned to them for purposes of instruction. The latter statement is 
perfectly true; but, if it had been supplemented, as it might with 
equal truth have been, by the statement that the men of the Liverpool 
District are still drilled in a vessel upwards of ninety years old, that 
the Kessock Ferry ship is eighty-two, that the Dundee ship is seventy- 
two, that the Bristol ship is sixty-eight, that the Aberdeen ship is 
sixty-seven, and that the London ship is sixty-six years old, the 
House of Commons might not have been entirely of opinion that 
every attention was being paid to the training of the Reserves. 
Indeed, the training, save perhaps at Southampton and at Shields, is, 
to a very large extent, a ridiculous and useless farcee—not merely on 
account of the kind of training given, but also on account of the manner 
in which it is presented. It “has long been the practice to place the 
Reserve Drill Ships under old officers, who have little or no hope of 
promotion, and who regard the post as a “soft billet.” Such a man 
has lost his energy, and he does not worry himself much about what 
goeson. The active trainer is the gunner—generally an excellent 
man so far as knowledge of duty and manner of doing it are con- 
cerned. But no gunner has the same authority over men of about his 
own class in life that a commissioned officer, of higher social rank, 
would have. If all the drill ships were supplied with modern weapons, 
and if those responsible for the training of the men were keen young 
commissioned officers, still full of energy and ambition, there would 
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be some reason for Mr. Goschen’s professed satisfaction. But, at 
present, it is baseless. The Reserves are very far from being well 
trained ; and whenever any of them go to men-of-war for a period of 
temporary service, they are the first to admit and to regret it. 

Since, however, Mr. Goschen, as he deliberately tells us, depends 
upon the Reserve, not merely to make good losses in action, but also 
to man part of the fleet when it first leaves our shores after the 
declaration of hostilities, it appears to me that he is doubly to blame 
for not paying greater attention to its efficiency, and for not increasing 
its nominal strength. What ought to be attempted, unless, indeed, 
great further additions are to be made to the strength of the regular 
Navy, is the bringing up of the strength of the Reserve to 50,000 
officers and men, the abolition of the rather invidious and quite useless 
distinction between the two classes of it; and the periodical calling 
out for six months’ service in sea-going men-of-war of a certain, but 
not necessarily large proportion of the enrolled strength. As one of 
the best of the Reserve officers declared to me recently : ‘“ We shall 
never have a Reserve that is worth much until the men are made to 
serve in peace-time, and not simply invited.” 

It remains to consider how far the proposals are likely to contribute 
to the internal improvement of the Naval service. 

The most important proposals bearing directly upon this subject 
are those connected with the entry and education of Naval Cadets. 
The old wooden line-of-battle ship Britannia, which has lain on the 
mud at Dartmouth for twenty-six years, and which is locally declared 
to have been long since snugly berthed, to a depth of 6 ft. or more, 
in the miscellaneous rubbish that has been thrown overboard from 
her, is to be superseded by a college on shore. For her little 308-ton 
tender, the Ware, a sloop is to be substituted. The maximum age 
for entry of cadets is to be raised from 144 to 153 years, and the mini- 
mum age in proportion. And, finally, the period of training for 
cadets on the Britannia establishment is to be reduced from four half- 
yearly terms to three. In announcing these changes, Mr. Goschen 
admitted the existence of “‘ most serious defects” in the present ships 
and in the system. I went over the ship not very long ago, and saw 
few defects in her that did not exist when she first took up her present 
berth; so that I take leave to suppose that it is the defects in the 
system which have been more particularly exercising the minds of 
their Lordships, and which have mainly influenced their decision. I 
am glad to note the tardy admissions. A year or two since, when I 
ventured to express an opinion that the early education of naval 
officers in this country was based upon a most unsatisfactory—not to 
say ridiculous—system, most of the service papers assured me, with 
much detail and some slight acerbity, that the system could not by 
any possibility be improved upon; that it was absolutely necessary to 
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the well-being of the Empire that children of from 14 to 14}, and 
none older, should don her Majesty’s uniform, if we were ever to have 
officers worth their salt ; and that a Britannia on shore would in some 
mysterious manner bring about the speedy ruin of the Royal Navy. 
It is ever thus in the Navy; and the Jeremiads and forebodings, in 
such cases, are simply customary and perfunctory, like the wailings 
of hired women at certain Irish wakes. A few years ago, I heard an 
Admiral, high on the list, but not otherwise distinguished, declare 
that the service was going to the dogs, not because anything dreadful 
or momentous had heppened, but because of the introduction of 
shoul der-straps on greatcoats. The shoulder-straps have not proved 
conspicuously fatal ; nor will the new regulations concerning cadets 
ause the heavens to fall. But they will do much good where good 
sadly needs doing. I do not here allude to the transfer of the 
Britannia coteblichenens to the shore. That is a wise measure, and it 
cannot but conduce to the health and comfort of the youngeleres for 
the Britannia is chilly and draughty, even if she have no worse 
defects; but I see no reason why the education given, and the dis- 
cipline enforced in a college should be any better on land than on 
board a hulk. The really impr rtant reform is the raising of the age 
of admission. ‘To a boy in his early teens, a year is an immense 
period, pregnant with possibilities that can scarcely be estimated ; and 
it must make an enormous amount of difference all through life 
whether general education ends at 143, or a year later. A boy of 
14} can have enjoyed little of the disciplinary and social training that 
is the most valuable work of the great public schools; a boy of 153 
may have enjoyed a good deal of it, sufficient, at least, to equip him 
to some appreciable extent as every English gentleman, be he seaman 
or landsman, should be equipped for the struggle of life; and, 
although I think that even 153 is a rather early age for the definitive 
choice of a career, I feel that the reform cannot but be a most bene- 
ficial one. Some excellent people are shaking their heads and object- 
ing that the cadet, unless caught very young, will never make a 
useful officer ; but, surely, a little reflection, and a brief reference to 
things as they are elsewhere and to the teachings of history, will show 
that these apprehensions are unnecessary. French cadets are allowed 
to enter as late as 18; German ones are allowed to enter up to the 
same age; and no one who knows anything of the subject will pre- 
tend that French and German cadets do not make useful officers, aye, 
and excessively good ones. Excepting Hawke and Nelson, Blake 
was undoubtedly the greatest sea-oflicer whom this country has pro- 
duced. But Blake was not caught young; far from it. On the con- 
trary, he ranks as one of the very few naval officers in our history 
who had the full education of a man of culture, and who were 
graduates of any university. He led a life of intellectual leisure 
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until he was 42; and not until he was upwards of 50 did he go to 
sea; yet, though his naval career was compressed into about nine 
years, he stands for ever in the very first line among the great sea- 
aptains of the world. The truth is that we have had so limited an 
experience of the results of catching our officers otherwise than while 
they are still children that we have positively no right to assume that 
it would be prejudicial to postpone the operation ; while, on the other 
hand, there are obvious advantages to be gained by doing so. Unless 
the new system of entry should prove to be unsatisfactory, I hope 
that their Lordships will presently raise the age of admission from 
153 to 163, and eventually to 174. For my part, I am convinced 
most absolutely that the policy is a right one; and that the conse- 
quence of its adoption will be an enormous improvement in the 
general usefulness and capacity of the naval officer. 

But I wish that the changes in the rules regulating admission to the 
Britannia establishment had taken another direction as well. Mr. E. 
Robertson, who was Junior Civil Lord under the late Government, 
took the proper course when, in the debate of March 9th, he urged 
Mr. Goschen to make a clean sweep of the nomination system. As 
he justly said: “ Why should young boys, who were going to engage 
in what he believed to be the noblest career in the world, begin with 
the impression—which must be removed from their minds before long 
—that they were a privileged class, and that the rest of the world 
were outsiders? He did not belieye that the prestige of the Navy 
would suffer if the competition for places in the training college were 
thrown open to all boys, and if those were accepted who proved them- 
selves the best fitted to enter the service.” Neither do I believe it. 
Certainly the Army has not deteriorated since it became open, and 
since the abolition of the purchase of commissions. We have many 
naval families, like the Seymours, the Fremantles, the Hornbys, the 
Byngs, the Keppels, the Parkers, and the Stopfords, and we are proud 
of them, and delighted to see that from generation to generation they 
keep up their connection with the service. But the present system 
does not keep them in, and the proposed system of open competition 
certainly would not keep them out, if they be really worth anything ; 
while, possibly and even most probably, the present system does keep 
out many who might be a credit to their country. We want the very 
best men for all branches of the public service ; and no sneaking affec- 
tion for old customs dating from times of general corruption should 
be allowed for one moment to stand in our way. The only real test 
of fitness is free competition. 

It is much to be regretted that at such a time as the present, when 
the great Colonies have been assuring us of their loyalty and devotion 
to the Mother Country, Mr. Goschen has not seen his way to seizing 
the opportunity for directing some of their enthusiasm into useful 
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channels. He has sent a training ship for boys to Ireland, and so far 
he has done well. But he would have done much better if he had 
also announced his intention of sending training ships to Canada, the 
Cape, and Australia, or at least, of commissioning a sea-going training- 
ship to do for all the Colonies what the Northampton has of late been 
doing for the coasts of the United Kingdom. The self-governing 
Colonies contain a white population of about ten millions, or more 
than 20 per cent. of the entire white population of the British 
Empire; but they do not contribute anything like 20 per cent. 
nor even 5 per cent. of the personnel needed for purposes of Imperial 
as distinct from Local Defence. I grant that they have not propor- 
tionally so many spare hands as the United Kingdom ; but they have 
a much larger number than is generally suspected ; for, in Australasia 
especially, many sections of the labour market are now overstocked ; 
and, even where things are otherwise, mere money considerations are 
not the only ones that appeal to adventurous youth ; and her Majesty’s 
uniform and the prestige of the Royal Navy have much attractive- 
ness. No harm could be done by trying the experiment; and little 
expense is involved. But unhappily, the First Lord has stayed his 
hand. Perhaps he will think over the idea before he produces his 
next estimates. It is the fashion to assert that the Colonies do not 
bear their fair share in the work of Imperial Defence. They get 
precious little encouragement to do so; yet Mr. Goschen, as well as 
Mr. Chamberlain, might, if he deemed it worth while, give them a 
chance. 

Some critics have stigmatised the proposals of the Estimates as offer- 
ing provocation to foreign Powers. I can see in them nothing that 
can be so interpreted. Indeed, as I have said, they seem to have been 
drawn up with a singular lack of reference to what foreign Powers are 
doing and intending to do. Other critics regard them as extravagant. 
I take them to be the minimum proposals that a patriotic and well!- 
meaning minister could have brought forward at the present juncture. 
But it is difficult to say much more in their praise. Mr. Goschen has 
not risen to his opportunity; nor has he accomplished the very desir- 
able work of putting the Navy upon such a footing that there shall be 
no more costly scares for some time to come. He might have done 
this, probably without spending much more than he intends to spend ; 
but he has not done it. He may have another equally fine opportu- 
nity next year; but, on the other hand, an expensive scare may come 
first ; and, should war break out, or even threaten, there will be a very 
expensive scare indeed, in consequence, in particular, of our lack of 
trained reserves, of light draught ironclads, and of modern armoured 
cruisers of high speed. 


W. Larry Crowes. 
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CARDINAL MANNING—A REMINISCENCE. 


Ix recalling certain reminiscences of Cardinal Manning, I have no 
intention of rushing into the controversy which has been raging 
round the lately published “ Life” of our modern great Cardinal. 
Still less do I desire to touch on any of the controversial theological 
questions now agitating so many minds as a result of the publi- 
cation of this most indiscreet, most prejudiced, but most interesting 
of biographies. 

But one observation may be permitted. Some of us, most of us 
probably, will remark with satisfaction how far we have advanced in 
liberal-minded latitudinarianism since the forties and the fifties. 
The religious acrimony, the theological ostracism, the intense public 
feeling aroused by the Tractarian movement, by the Gorham 
Judgment, by “ Papal Aggression,” could not, we may well believe, 
be revived and renewed to the same degree nowadays. This is so, 
not because the nation as a whole is less religiously-minded—the 
contrary is the fact—but because it has become more tolerant and 





less narrow-minded. 

But all this I propose to put-aside, and to attempt merely to 
record some reminiscences of certain of the Cardinal’s deeds, words, 
and views in regard to social and labour questions. This I venture 
to attempt, because I cannot help thinking that Mr. Purcell, in the 
press and heat of theological controversy, has done scant justice to 
Cardinal Manning’s memory in these respects. And, possibly, some 
discussion of the Cardinal from this point of view may be of interest, 
not only to those who reverence the man as a whole, but to those 
who, caring little whether he were a Protestant or whether he were a 
Roman Catholic, bear his memory in mind as an earnest, courageous, 
and whole-hearted social reformer. 

That which struck one most on first getting to know Cardinal 
Manning well, some ten years ago, when serving with him, for nearly 
three years, on the Royal Commission on Education, and on further 
acquaintance also, was, I think, his extraordinary charm of manner 
and fascination of personality. He had the art, very rare, un- 
fortunately—possessed to a marked degree by the late Lord Hough- 
ton—of taking the trouble and having the power of quickly putting 
at their ease men far younger than himself. His sense of humour 
was high, his own humour dry and expressive; his conversation 
vivacious and entertaining. His stately bearing, his beautifully cut 
features, his extraordinarily ascetic look, his prominent forehead, his 
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lustrous, deep-set eyes, his tightly-shut mouth, his dress, his age, his 
record, made a combination which was at once picturesque, strikingly 
interesting, and remarkably impressive. 


In describing his action at the time of the Great Dock Strike of 
1889, it is necessary to— 


‘‘Take a bird’s-eye view of all the ungracious past,’’ 
“ 5 


but this can be done, I trust, without unduly reviving old contro- 
versies and bygone contentions. 

There have been strikes before, there have been strikes since, 
which have involved an even larger number of men and incomparably 
greater pecuniary results; but no strike before nor since has roused 
the same public interest, or has had perhaps a greater effect on the 
Labour movement generally. Public opinion, public feeling, had of 
late been more and more drawn to the sympathetic consideration of 
what is called “the condition-of-the-people question.” New ideas 
were springing up—new ideas of which Cardinal Manning had not 
hesitated to be an early and a public exponent. The Dock Strike was 
a concrete case, which, forcing itself on public attention, helped to 
crystallise public opinion in favour of the general principle that men 
should be paid better wages and work shorter hours; and that, what- 
ever pedants might say, business principles should be tempered by 
humanity, and the higgling of the market, as applied to human 
labour, should be kept within bounds. In a word, that profits should 
be more equitably divided between labour and capital, and the work- 
ing classes be enabled to live more decent and domestic lives. 

The public was, therefore, prepared to be sympathetically inclined 
to the side of the men, whose condition was admittedly miserable, 
whose wage was admittedly precarious, whose proposals for ameliora- 
tion were apparently moderate, and whose conduct of the strike was 
uniformly orderly. 

The system under which the unskilled labour was employed at the 
London Docks had, of late years, tended to create a “ gigantic system 
of outdoor relief ”’—a Luge pauperising agency planted in the heart of 
London, the existence of which had tended recklessly to recruit the 
ranks of unskilled labour in the Metropolis. The only relation of 
capital to labour apparently recognised by the employers to these men, 
was that labour should be obtained at the cheapest possible rate. 
Discontent had been smouldering for some time. 

The demands of the men, as formulated from the beginning, 
neither varied, raised, nor reduced during the long and weary strife, 
and ultimately conceded in full, were :—A minimum wage of 6d. an 
hour; penalisation of overtime, by raising the minimum wage to 8d. 
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an hour; overtime to be reckoned from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., instead of 
from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m.; no man to be discharged with a lesser sum 
than two shillings for a job; the abolition of contract work and sub- 
contracting, and the substitution of piece-work with a minimum wage 
of 6d. an hour, together with a fair appropriation of surplus between 
those employed on the job. To all these demands the Joint Com- 
mittee, representing the various Docks involved,’—though principally 
the East and West India and the London and St. Katherine’s, in 
which nearly all the casual labour was employed—entered at first an 
” They could not afford it; they could get 
as much and more labour than they required at 5d. per hour: the 
casual system was in its intensity an inevitable concomitant of river- 
side labour. In short, that they would not and could not budge. 
But it soon appeared that men were not forthcoming at any price ; 
and, as the struggle went on, the concessions demanded were, one by 
one, conceded ; and, at last, even the principle of the 6d. was.accepted, 
so that finally, the only point left in dispute was the date on which 
the new arrangement should come into force. 


absolute “ non possumus. 


The great Dock Strike? began on August 14th, 1889, and was not 
brought to a final conclusion till September 14th. The movement hung 
fire at first; and, for a few days, it appeared as if it would wane and 
flicker out like previous attempts of the same sort. Suddenly, how- 
ever, it caught on. The whole of: the skilled labour employed in the 
Docks and riverside industries determined to support their less fortu- 
nate brethren. They came out “on principle” and “in sympathy,” 
content, if the “ Docker got his Tanner,” to go back to work at the 
instant on the old terms. They gave strength, life, and backbone to 
the struggle. The strike gathering strength day by day, finally, and 
within an incredibly short space of time, involved some 80,000 
workers, and brought the whole of the business of the Port of London 
to an absolute standstill. 

Then came the tug of war. The leaders of the men had no sine- 
cure position. During the month of the Strike, daily meetings and 
speeches on Tower Hill had to be held and perfervid harangues deli- 
vered. Progress had to be reported, courage had to be instilled, hope 
and enthusiasm had to be fostered.? Then there were the daily pro- 
cessions through the City, with bands playing and banners waving ; 


(1) The Docks involved were the East and West India and Tilbury Docks—one Com- 
pany; the London and St. Katherine’s, and the Victoria and Albert Docks—also one 
Company; the Millwall Dock; and, on the south side, the Surrey Commercial Docks. 
Work was brought to a standstill at all the wharves as well. 

(2) See, for an account of the Strike, an interesting little book, The Story of the 
Docker’s Strike, by Mr. Ll. Smith (now of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade) and Mr. Vaughan Nash. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

(3) **I came across John Burns in my mean‘erings yesterday, and heard him make 
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volleys of cheers delivered opposite the P. and O. and other shipping 
offices, volleys of groans in passing the Dock Offices in Leadenhall 
Street,—but peaceable and goodnatured throughout. Merchants, 
tradesmen, clerks cheering the men as they passed, and dropping: 
coins into the collecting-boxes'—watching, without uneasiness, and 
with genuine sympathy, this incursion into the crowded streets of 
the City of 50,000 East-enders, desperate and determined, yet cheer- 
ful, orderly, well-disciplined, patient and law-abiding. Yet, never-. 
theless, all through, to those taking a responsible part in the affair, 
there was the ever-present harassing anxiety—so graphically described 
by Cardinal Manning :—“ The unknown danger which in a moment 
might, by the act of a fool or of a madman, or of a malefactor, be: 
let loose upon us. Once begun no one could foresee the end.” * 

All this—the stirring meetings, the huge processions, the public 
favour, combined with lovely weather, which in itself contributed not 
a little to the success of the strike—appeared to the superficial 
observer to indicate rather a prolonged holiday than a grim and cruel 
struggle. But there was another side to the shield. A. strike is, at 
the best, an evil to all concerned, though, at times, it may be a neces- 
sary evil. To the men, at least, and to those depending on them, the- 
suffering entailed is always far reaching and long abiding. Work 
was at a standstill ; and, in lieu of wages, however precarious, only the 
smallest and most irregular of strike pay could be substituted. The 
wolf was at the door, the women and children looked up and were not 
fed. The little belongings one by one melted away. There was a 
deplorable amount of suffering, heroically and silently borne. 

From the very beginning of the struggle, attempts were made to 
bring the dispute to an end by negotiation and concession. But these 
efforts were ill-regulated, spasmodic, uninfluential. The Dock 
Directors, the wharfingers, the shipowners, with conflicting interests 
and no common aim, only came together to separate more divided 
than before. The direct negotiations between the men and the 





aspeech. No sermon that I ever heard was calculated todo so much good. He said 
to the men :—‘ Now if you get this extra penny an hour, remember you must put it to 
good use. You must have cleaner hearts and cleaner hands, my boys. You mustn’t 
drink it away: you mustn’t smoke it away. You must use it to give your children 
more comforts, to make your wives happier women,’ &c. Then he spoke of the good 
their sufferings were doing them. ‘It’s clearing away all your little petty vices, is 
this misery—or I hope so, boys,’ he said. And you should have seen how the men hung 
on his words and shouted out, ‘ We will,’ when he said they must lead better lives.’’— 
Extract from letter of the late Mrs. Sydney Buxton. 

(1) Nor did the subscriptions cone from the well-to-do only. ‘I walked,’’ as my 
wife wrote at the time to a friend, ‘to the station with one of the collectors for the 
Strike Fund. At every turp he was given pennies or half-pence by some working man. 
I said how nice it was. ‘Yes,’ he said, with enthusiasm, ‘and sometimes a gentleman, 
as you don’t think ’as a penny in the world, will call you back and give you a sixpence 
or a shilling.’ ’”’ 

(2) ew Review, October, 1889. 
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masters led to little more than mutual recrimination, and increased 
friction. So passed a fortnight or more, and the end seemed further 
off than ever. A dead-lock had ensued. The Joint Committee had 
issued, as their final word, a manifesto conceding some of the men’s 
demands and rejecting others. The Strike Committee, bitterly disap- 
pointed, had replied by a counter manifesto rejecting the proposals of 
the Directors, and calling for a universal strike of all classes of labour 
in London. A manifesto which, for the moment, largely alienated 
from them public opinion ; a manifesto which they had the wisdom 
and courage speedily to withdraw. 

It was into this whirlpool of discordant views, of inflamed passions, 
of helpless despair, that the Cardinal stepped; and, by his quiet and 
confident demeanour, by his personal influence and public position, by 
his business-like capacity and quickness at grasping the situation, 
brought at once some calm to the troubled waters, and some hope 
into the public mind. His intervention in the dispute, his idea if 
possible to bring about a settlement on terms advantageous to the 
men, was only putting into action the views he had long held and 
occasionally expressed. ‘‘ Capital,” as he on more than one occasion 
said to me, amplifying the theme, “ capital has plenty of spokesmen 
and supporters, labour but few, and those largely non-influential, ill- 
recognised, or even ‘suspect.’ Capital is quite capable of looking 
after itself. Labour has, as yet, but few backers and friends. I 
annot be wrong, therefore, in throwing my weight on that side ; it 
will but help to restore the balance.”” Further, misery and suffering 
vaused him always the acutest anguish. His sympathy with those 
who, 


‘‘ Being an-hungered, carry the sheaves; and being a-thirst, tread 
out the wine-press,” 


was profound and far-reaching. 

According to his own jottings it was Miss Harkness’ who first 
suggested his intervention, and little pressure can have been necessary 
to induce him to move, if he could be persuaded that thereby he 
could lessen suffering and help to preserve the public peace. Any- 
how, one fine day—it was the 30th of August, the Strike being then 
sixteen days old—he drove down in his brougham to the City. He 
went first to the Mansion House; and, picking up the acting Lord 
Mayor (Sir Andrew Lusk)—the Lord Mayor himself being absent 
from London—he went to the Dock House and interviewed the 
Directors. This first interview was of a private character. The 
Cardinal urged strongly, and at length, on the Directors the evil and 
danger of a prolongation of the existing state of affairs, and appealed 


(1) Otherwise “John Law.’’ See Purcell’: Life, vol. i!., p. 662. The dates given 
in the Memo. on p. 662, are not correct. 
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to them to reconsider the attitude they had taken up. “I think I 
have had some good men to talk to, and I hope I have done some 
good,’ was his own comment on his interview. 

This interview is thus described by one of the Dock Directors : '— 

* Cardinal Manning’s first interview with the Dock Directors will 
long be remembered by me. We were all sitting discussing the 
situation and its increasing seriousness, when the messenger came in 
and said that Cardinal Manning was downstairs and requested the 
Directors to see him. We of course agreed. ‘The door opened, and 
in walked the Cardinal, very pale and evidently very much agitated. 
Ile sat down at the end of a long table, his friends who had come 
with him standing behind. He appealed to us to listen to what he 
had to say as a very old friend of the Dock Company, and as the 
son and the brother of former Dock Directors. ‘ But,’ added he, in 
almost these words, ‘ my strongest appeal to you for earnest attention 
is that I know the poor, I know the miserable condition of their 
lives, I know the great danger you are placing the whole State in, if 
you, without sufficient reason, prolong unduly this struggle.’ Then, 
beating the ground with his stick, and raising his voice, he declared 
that he believed a ‘revolution to be imminent.’ I am quite certain 
that at that time he knew little as to the rights or wrongs of the 
struggle.” 

This interview was, however, unproductive of any immediate 
results, except that it accentuated public opinion in favour of inter- 
vention. Indeed the intervention of the Cardinal was hailed with 
sympathetic and cordial satisfaction by the public and the press. The 
Strike had now extended over a fortnight, and a voluntary agreement 
between the parties concerned seemed further off than ever. Not a 
ship, not a ton, was moving in the great Port of London; commer- 
cially the position was most disastrous. The conduct of the strikers 
had so far been peaceable and orderly, but a few reckless men might 
set all ablaze. The Trafalgar Square riots and the “sacking” of 
South Audley Street were still remembered with a shudder. The 
*‘ universal strike ”’ manifesto had made men uneasy. The suffering, 
too, among the women and children was known to be very great, and 
every day was making it greater. 

After his interview he sent for me, and talked the matter over 
exhaustively, inquiring minutely into all the circumstances of the 
case. To one who, like myself, had already seen the failure and 
futility of repeated attempts at negotiation, who had been, day after 
lay, in contact with the suffering and distress caused by the Strike, 
who could not help feeling that hope and courage were gradually 
oozing away, it was indeed delightful to be met by the Cardinal’s 

1) The Hon. Sydney Holland, now Deputy-Chairman of the East and West India 
Docks. 
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refreshing optimism, by his heartfelt sympathy with the cause of 
the men, by his confident belief that all would shortly be well. 

From that moment the Cardinal was indefatigable, and spared. 
himself no effort of body and mind in order to carry to a successful 
issue the “ Peace” on which he had set his heart. He was now in 
his eighty-third year—he was born July, 1807. Outwardly frail 
and fragile to the verge of emaciation, he showed a vigour, resource, 
perseverance, and patience that the most youthful and energetic of 
men might well have envied. Day after day, from early morn to 
dewy eve, in other words, from ten o’clock in the morning till seven 
or eight or later at night, he spent at the Mansion House, at the 
Dock House or elsewhere, interviewing, discussing, negotiating—of 
all things the most fatiguing and worrying ; sometimes waiting, hour 
after hour, patiently, but anxiously, at the Mansion House, while 
other people were endeavouring to make up their minds—of all 
things the most trying to the nerves. But, through it all, he never 
seemed to weaken in body or in health—success is a great tonic. 
He never for a moment lost his calm dignified demeanour. He 
never appeared disheartened or cast down. He was always confident 
that with time, tact, and patience peace would speedily prevail. 

With the Cardinal in the field, difficulties began to melt away, 
and all the signs pointed to a speedy and satisfactory ending of the 
strife. He saw both sides. He interviewed the Directors. He talked 


(1) The justification for my own intervention in the strike lay in the fact that two of 
the principal Docks concerned—the East and West India Docks and the Millwall Docks 
—are situated on the Isle of Dogs, which forms a part of my constituency of Poplar. 
When, therefore, the trouble began, it appeared to me to be my duty to return to 
London at once, and to remain on the scene during that sultry August, with a view of 
giving any help I could in whatever form it could best be given, both towards the more 
speedy settlement of the dispute and to the alleviation of distress. I was, at the time 
that the strike broke out, in a beautiful part of the extreme West of Ireland; and there 
was, I remember well, an added pang in coming to the decision to return at once to 
London, from the fact that the telegraph boy who brought me the telegram about the 
strike, brought me at the same time a telegram from a friend near making me free of 
Li: best and most private salmon pools ! 

(2) I desire in this article, as far as possible, to avoid controversy, but Ido feel bound 
to enter a protest against the idea fostered by Cardinal Vaughan (Nineteenth Century, 
Febrvary, 1896), that, during ‘‘ the last few years ’’ of Cardinal Manning's life (he died 
January, 1892) ‘‘the process of senile decay had set in. . . after eighty his nature 
began to give way and break . . . the controlling power of the practical judgment of 
men and things was suffering the penalty of poor mortality.’’ As far as I can judge from 
the context, this view is dwelt upon in order, on the one hand, to discount the Cardinal's 
later ‘‘ labour’’ views and actions; and, on the other, to show that when he instructed 
Mr. Purcell in regard to the proposed biography, and when he entrusted Mr. Purcell 
with his private and intimate diaries and correspondence, he must have been ‘‘ senile ’” 
indeed. To anyone who was witness to the prodigality of exertion the Cardinal under- 
went during the late summer and early autumn of 1889, to the acute and business-like 
mind he, at that time, and on many subsequent occasions, brought to bear on that and 
other labour troubles, even up to wichin a month or two of his lamented death, Cardinal 
Vaughan’s assertion appears untrue, uncalled-for, and eruel. 
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the matter over fully with the leaders of the men, who, at his request, 
came and saw him at Archbishop’s House; and his personal influence 
over both masters and men appeared to be equally striking and 
soothing. He paved the way for further and more effectual in- 
tervention. He sowed the seed, but a few days had to elapse before 
he could attempt to gather the crop. Some recognised authority was 
required from whence effective intervention could practically proceed. 
Public opinion pointed to the Mansion House as the Place, and to the 
Lord Mayor as the Authority. But the Lord Mayor was away. 
However, on the following Thursday night, just a week after the 
Cardinal’s first intervention, the Lord Mayor came back to town, and 
at once acted promptly and effectively. 

He immediately summoned to his counsel and his aid those who were 
subsequently styled the ‘“* Mansion House Committee of Conciliation,” 
and proceeded to use his own personal influence, and the still more 
powerful influence of his position, to bring the Strike to an end. 
‘The Committee, as at first constituted, and at its first meeting, con- 
sisted of the Lord Mayor (Sir James Whitehead), Cardinal Manning, 
the Bishop of London (Dr. Temple), Sir John Lubbock (as repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce), Lord Brassey, who, however, was 
not personally able to be present, Sir Andrew Lusk, and myself. The 
formation of a strong Committee under such auspices, gave the public, 
at once, a confident belief that the dispute was as good as settled. 

And, at first, these anticipations seemed about to be realised. 
The Committee, after due deliberation, came to the conclusion that 
the men’s demands ought, in substance, to be conceded by the Joint 
Committee. But they also considered that the Companies should be 
given some breathing time—a euphemistic bridge of retreat—before 
the rise of wages came into operation. A compromise—compromise 
is dear to the hearts of all Englishmen—was therefore proposed. A 
delay in operation of a few months was to be suggested. As to the 
extent of this concession there was considerable difference of opinion 
on the Committee ; and finally, though by no means unanimously, 
March Ist was provisionally adopted for recommendation to both sides. 
The leaders of the men were then called into council. It was essential 
to know whether the men would be prepared to accept the suggested 
postponement before it was proposed to the Directors—of whose 
acceptance there was, however, under the circumstances, no grave 
doubt. Tillett and Burns, gladly accepting the intervention of the 
Conciliation Committee which seemed a precursor to peace with 
honour, at once responded to the summons to the Mansion House ; 
Mann and Champion, also summoned, did not receive their notices in 
time to attend. The two leaders argued, however, strongly against 
the long postponement, declaring that the proposition would be almost 
certainly rejected by the men, particularly as a considerable number 
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of the wharfingers had already conceded the immediate penny. “I 
appeal to your Eminence,” said Burns, “ and to you, my Lord Bishop, 
and to Mr. Buxton, whether the men in this strike have not behaved 
with ‘ sweet reasonableness’?” “ My son, they have,” said Cardinal 
Manning. “Then,” cried Burns, “I do not think they ought to be 
asked to wait until March Ist for this small advance.” Finally, after 
long discussion, January Ist was suggested ; and, under the influence 
of the Mansion House surroundings, of the moderating yet sympa- 
thetic language of the Cardinal, of the triumph of assured victory, 
was provisionally accepted for recommendation to the men by their 
leadcrs if the Dock Directors on their part could be got to agree. 
Thereupon, that evening—the Friday—the Lord Mayor, the 
Cardinal, and the Bishop, waited on the Dock Directors, who agreed 
to consider and to decide on the proposals the following day. The 
following day, Saturday, was again an all day and late into the night 
sitting at the Mansion House, and a day full of hope, anxiety and dis- 
appointment. It was not until four o’clock in the afternoon, after 
what seemed endless hours of weary and anxious waiting, enlivened 
by occasional excursions and alarums, that the Conciliation Committee 
—consisting on this occasion of the Lord Mayor, the Cardinal, the 
Bishop of London, and myself—received the reply of the Joint 
Committee. Grudgingly, and of necessity, they had decided to 
accept the proposals of the Conciliation Committee on condition that 
the Strike Committee on their part accepted the terms that very 
evening. Great was the relief, great the congratulations. Doth sides 
appeared to be agreed. The Strike appeared to be at an end. 
Messrs. Tillett and Burns were in attendance; the contents of the 
letter were immediately communicated to them, and off they hastened 
to tell the news to the Strike Committee. But a compromise 
that, at the first blush, and in the calm atmosphere of the Mansion 
House, had appeared fairly satisfactory, took a different aspect in the 
more heated and discordant atmosphere of “* Wade Arms.” The pros 
and the cons—especially the cons—were eagerly and hotly discussed. 
The objections to the lengthy postponement were many and weighty. 
By January Ist the busy time would be over; the arrears of work 
would have been finished. The extra money was sorely needed at 
once. Some of the wharves had already conceded, and were actually 
paying the sixpence. The men certainly would refuse the proposal. 
The Committee had no power, at such short notice and without further 
representative consultation, to pledge themselves or the men. Finally, 
between ten and eleven o’clock at night—Saturday night—a letter 
was sent to the Mansion House. The Conciliation Committee, 
who were sadly and ever more anxiously—for the delay in reply 
boded no good—endeavouring to wile away the long and length- 
ening hours, opened the letter with hope and eagerness; only to 


5] 
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find that the Strike Committee declared it impossible, without a full 
consultation of all concerned, and at such short notice, to decide any- 
thing. This was a terrible disappointment; accentuated and aggra- 
vated by a Manifesto—manifestoes frequent and free were the order 
of the day—which appeared the following Sunday morning, stating 
that the men declined to accept the proposed compromise. 

Tillett and Burns were thereupon roundly accused of bad faith and 
of double dealing. The Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London and 
Cardinal Manning—the last with reluctance—signed a joint letter of 
expostulation and explanation. The incident, unfortunate and perilous, 
was, I verily believe myself, due to mutual misunderstandings. 

However, for the moment, the occurrence seemed to destroy any 
hope of successful conciliation. The principal members of the Mansion 
House Committee repudiated the leaders, the Bishop of London went 
back to Wales; the Lord Mayor was preparing to leave town ; Burns, 
haranguing the men on the Sunday in Hyde Park, declared that he 
wanted no more mediation, negotiations, or compromise ; Tillett, more 
moderate, declared he would concede as far as October the Ist, but 
not a day further. The Dock Directors were understood to have 
withdrawn their acceptance of the January proposal. Blank despair 
seized on the public mind. This was on the Sunday—and a miserable 
Sunday it was for all those concerned. But the Cardinal, grievously 
disappointed though he had been, was not going to allow any rebuff 
or any false pride to stand in the way of success. That afternoon he 
sent for Tillett; and, readily accepting his explanations, he commu- 
nicated with the Lord Mayor, who was also seen by Tillett, and who, 
at last, finally agreed to make one further effort to bring about a 
settlement. 

On the Monday afternoon, therefore, a full conference of the Man- 
sion House Committee was held—the Bishop of London being the 
only absentee-—and the men were, on this occasion, represented not 
only by Burns and Tillett, but by the other principal leaders, Mann, 
Champion, Toomey, Walsh, and Iles, the signators of the no-compro- 
mise manifesto. The Cardinal, leaving no stone unturned to bring 
about a compromise, on arrival at the Mansion House waited, I re- 
member, downstairs with me in order to waylay the leaders, and have 
a quiet and soothing talk with them before the conference began. 
They were in an aggressive and injured mood, and not much inclined 
to listen to reason. But he “ declined to take ‘no’ for an answer ; 
he was older than all of them put together, and had had a far larger 
experience of the world than any of them;” and gradually, in his 
quiet, but persistent, way, he worked them round into a more con- 
ciliatory and moderate mood. The Lord Mayor, who had previously 
had interviews with some of the employers concerned, made it clear, 
that while he was prepared to go so far as to recommend December 
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the Ist, by way of further compromise, he did not see his way to 
propose more favourable terms; further, he had to leave town that 
evening. A three hours’ conference appeared to be leading to no 
result. At last a happy thought struck one of the men—Toomey. 
He, I remember, sitting on my left, the Cardinal being on my right, 
whispered across me, “ Would not his Eminence come and meet the 
Strike Committee, and see what can be done face to face with them.” 
The suggestion was grasped at as a final straw. The Cardinal at 
once expressed his willingness to go; and it was arranged that he and 
I should meet the whole Strike Committee at an early date, and 
discuss the matter with them. Though nothing was formally decided, 
we were left the power practically of suggesting and accepting 
November the 4th as a final compromise. All those present were 
pledged to secrecy, and the conference broke up. ‘The Mansion Com- 
mittee apparently dissolved. The Lord Mayor left London that 
evening, and the other members dispersed their various ways. Public 
anxiety was renewed. 

It had been arranged that the meeting with the Strike Committee 
should be held on the Wednesday—that being Monday—so I went 
down into the country to get a little rest. But the following morning, 
September the 10th, when disconsolately and half-heartedly trying 
to shoot some partridges, I received a telegram from the Cardinal 
asking me to come up to town to him at once. On arrival I found 
that he had already arranged for the meeting that very evening; 
and together we drove down in his brougham to a schoolroom in Kirby 
Street, Poplar, attached to the Roman Catholic Church. There we 
found the Strike Committee in full strength to the number of sixty or 
seventy. The Cardinal was, as usual, hopeful and sanguine—not my 
mood, I confess—but more than usually anxious and weighted with 
the task before him. And, indeed, it was a heavy, anxious, and diffi- 
cult task. This meeting constituted the most dramatic scene of the 
whole piece ; it was the turning point in the drama. 

If, when we entered the room, the proposal we had come to suggest 
had been put to the vote, it would have been unanimously and scorn- 
fully rejected. When we left the room, the Cardinal had in his 
pocket a resolution unanimously passed and signed by all the leaders, 
to the effect that the meeting empowered him to inform the Dock 
Directors that the men were willing to meet them half-way and to 
accept Monday, November the 4th, as the date on which the new 
terms should come into force. The men were excited and obstinate, 
angry and suspicious. To them the proposal appeared in the light 
of an attempt to snatch away the fruits of victory apparently within 
their grasp. But the Cardinal in his gentle, dignified, sympathetic, 
and business-like way, placed his views before them, listened patiently 
to their arguments, and met them one by one. He appealed to their 
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sentiment, appealed to their common-sense, to their business instincts, 
appealed to them as fathers and brothers, as husbands and sons. He 
spoke, he pleaded, he “ wrestled with them,” as he himself described 
it, until the breaking of the day, and finally prevailed—the victory 
was won, peace assured. ‘“ I never,” he said on one occasion, in refer- 
ence to his first interview with the Dock Directors, “ I never in my life 
preached to so impenitent a congregation.” At Kirby Street, the 
larger congregation, at first impenitent, were finally brought to grace 
through the heartfelt genuine earnestness, pathos, common-sense, and 
lucidity of his discourse. 

At five o’clock we had entered the room, it was nearly ten o’clock 
before we left it. For the first and last time, during those long days 
of storm and stress, did the old man of eighty-two appear to be 
exhausted by his efforts ; and, even then, his satisfaction at his success 
and his keen gratification at the way the men had received and listened 
to him, kept him from feeling much fatigue. ‘This shows,” said he, 
as we drove back together, “the great, the perpetual advantage of 
acting on that aphorism of life. If you want a thing done—go; if 
you want it neglected—send.”’ 

All those at the meeting in the schoolroom had been pledged to 
secrecy. None outside knew exactly what had passed; but a feeling 
and a hope again sprung up that the negotiations which apparently 
were being resumed—though the Mansion House Committee had dis- 
persed—would lead to fruitful results. The Cardinal, instead of at 
once acting on the authority he had extracted from the men, very 
judiciously made no further move for some eight and forty hours. By 
then both sides and the public at large had grown keenly anxious for 
peace, and had become fearful lest, after all, the negotiations should 
again fall through. 

Mr. Norwood, chairman of the Joint Committee, we did indeed 
see on the Wednesday, but quite privately ; and, in a friendly inter- 
view, he promised for his part to recommend the compromise to his 
board. On the following day, Thursday, we went formally and offi- 
cially to the Dock House and had an interview with the Joint Com- 
mittee. The Cardinal strongly urged on the directors the acceptance 
of the November date as a final compromise. After a lengthened 
discussion, they agreed to all the terms proposed, on the condition—a 
natural and reasonable condition—that they could be assured that the 
offer of the men was a “firm one,” and that, without question, all 
sections of river-side labour would go back to work, at once and 
simultaneously. ‘To this the representatives of the Strike Committee 
—who were waiting at the Mansion House—immediately assented, and 
draft terms of agreement were drawn up and provisionally accepted 
by both sides, which, with a verbal alteration or two, constituted the 
Agreement as finally signed. Nothing further was, however, to be 
publicly done until the next day, when the Lord Mayor would again 
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be in town, and the final signing, sealing, and delivering could be 
carried out with all proper pomp and ceremony. 

However, it soon became apparent that the time for shouting had 
not quite arrived—another serious hitch arose. The dockers had got 
their tanner, and the vast bulk of the strikers who had come out “ on 
principle,” were prepared and anxious to go back to work at once. 
But, while the lightermen had originally also come out “in sympathy,” 
they had, as the strike proceeded, formulated demands of their own, 
and now entirely declined to go in unless, and until, these demands 
were conceded. Something of the same sort had occurred in regard 
to the men working at the Surrey Commercial Docks. The lighter- 
men were obstinate, the master lightermen were equally obstinate ; and 
Friday and Saturday were spent in endeavouring, at first fruitlessly, 
to bring about a compromise. Finally, when the whole negotiations 
were in imminent jeopardy of shipwreck, the two sides at last agreed 
to submit the questions in dispute to arbitration. The Surrey-side 
question also, for a time, appeared threatening ; but, thanks to the 
moderation and good sense of the men, and to the friendly, considerate, 
and business-like attitude of the masters, an agreement was soon 
come to, and the men decided to go back at once, the masters promis- 
ing subsequently to meet their men in conference, and to deal in a 
favourable spirit with their demands and grievances. 

At last then, to the enormous relief of those engaged, every diffi- 
culty was removed, every outstanding question was settled, and, late 
in the afternoon of Saturday, September 14th, the Agreement was 
finally signed by both sides, and the great Strike was brought to an 
end. The “Cardinal’s Peace,” as it was happily called, prevailed ; 
and once more the port of London became active and busy with the 
hum of men. 

Thus ended the Strike itself. But after the storm the swell. The 
trade of the port had been dislocated; the relations between the 
employers and the employed, between the men themselves, had taken 
a new turn; and it was inevitable that manifold industrial disputes 
would arise, some springing directly from the Strike itself, the seeds 
of others, sown long before, matured in the atmosphere of the pro- 
longed industrial strife. Then the men, successful in the great battle, 
were at first too prone to believe that they would necessarily be suc- 
cessful in any skirmish they might subsequently precipitate. Intoxi- 
cated with their success, a Strike appeared to them as though it might 
be undertaken with a light heart—that it should be the first, not the 
last reluctant resort. Difficulties arose in connection with the “ black- 
legs” in the docks.’ Difficulties arose with the lightermen. Diffi- 

(1) In regard to this matter he wrote the following characteristic letter :— 
‘* Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
‘ Sept. 21st, 1889. 

**My pear Mr. Buxton, 

“Many thanks for both your letters and for the inclosures. . ... The 
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culties arose in connection with many of the wharves; and with 
different classes of labour in the docks themselves. It was in 
reference to these manifold and prolonged industrial disputes, affect- 
ing many classes of labour in London, that, in my view, the Cardinal 
showed his greatest wisdom and strength—advising, warning, sym- 
pathising when right appeared to be on the side of the men, not 
hesitating to speak out firmly and strongly when he thought them in 
the wrong, or believed that their action, or proposed action, was inex- 
pedient and precipitate. Constantly appealed to by both sides—and 
especially by the leaders of the men who, in the difficulties of their 
new position, and without entire authority over the men of the newly- 
formed Unions, were grateful for his advice and good offices—he tried 
to hold the balance fairly. He devoted time, attention and energy to 
smoothing down the difficulties which arose, to preaching prudence, 
and to urging that industrial peace which he felt so strongly should 
again prevail on the Thames. More than one strike he averted ; others 
he brought to an end. The bulk of these negotiations, conferences, 
interviews, correspondence, were conducted strictly in private and 
without publicity. At times abused by the press for doing nothing, 
he was all the while working hard and successfully as peacemaker. 
But he bore with equanimity these public reproaches, aware that he 
was doing the best for all concerned by not proclaiming his actions 
from the house-top. 

Up to within a month or two of his death—he died in January, 
1892—he followed all these questions with the profoundest interest 
and concern, with anxiety tempered with hope for the future. On 
February 28th, 1891, he wrote, “ I am afraid things are going wrong 
in the East. If possible come to-morrow, and see me at any hour in 
the morning.” Again, in the last letter I received from him, three 
months only before his death, dated October 10th, 1891, he writes :— 
“Tt is very black on the Thames, and I have letters which imply a 





Chairman has returned to the chair; and the first sign is the letter claiming a right to 
call upon us, who have made peace for them, to save them from the blacklegs of their 
own creation. 

‘‘ Tf the Directors, a month ago, had met their men face to face until they had come 
to agreement, the strike would have ended in ten days. Instead of this, they tried to 
go round at the back of the men, and to fill their places with men from Greenock, 
Liverpool, and it was said from Antwerp. 

‘*Tf they had succeeded we should have had blood shed. Fifty thousand strangers 
at work, and fifty thousand old hands out in the cold, would have ended in an inter- 
minable conflict. Their failure in this has saved them. And then they call on us to 
rescue them from the danger caused by their partial success in a blind policy. 

‘*They have no one to thank for the disorder of Monday and Tuesday but them- 
selves. However, we did not tell them so, though we were sorely tempted. . . « 

‘* Believe me, very truly yours, 
H. E. Carp. Arcusp.”’ 

Nevertheless, both publicly and privately, he used his most strenuous exertions to 
bring this difficulty also peacefully and satisfactorily to an end. 
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spread of the strike,’ and again asking me to come up to see him about 
it. On September 28th he had written :— 






































‘You are altogether right. We must and can do nothing, unless the men 
particularly and decisively ask us. I have written to Mann, and asked him to 
tell Tillett and McCarthy that I want to see them. Everything must be done 
to prevent the extension of this strike. Mr. Laws now avows that his ‘ Free 
Labour’ policy is aimed at Unionism. There is no doubt that capital has for 
the time an advantage, and the men must be doubly prudent. I hope this may 
reach you before you start for Newcastle.” 





Nor were his good offices confined to waterside disputes. His 
services were requisitioned in regard to other London disputes, and, 
old man as he was, he never shrank from any labour involved in 
helping to prevent, or to bring industrial conflict to an end. 






Whether the step taken by Cardinal Manning in intervening in 
the Dock Strike requires defence now, I do not know. It certainly 
required none at the time it took place, but was hailed with almost 
universal satisfaction. The one excuse for such intervention is the 
absence of other means of bringing the dispute to an end; its one 
justification, success. Seven years ago in London, whatever may be 
the case now, neither masters nor men were sufficiently organized to 
be able to deal directly, and effectually, with one another. Nor 
was there any machinery in existence whereby the two parties could 
be brought face to face, to thrash out the matters in dispute round a 
tablet A complete deadlock had ensued. The whole commerce of 
the Port of London was at a standstill. The danger to law and 
order was great and increasing. oth sides were suffering severely. 
Public opinion was demanding an end to this disastrous state of 
things, and warmly welcomed an intervention which seemed to 
promise a speedy peace, and which, in spite of enormous difficulties 
and unforeseen delays, did bring the strike fairly rapidly to a con- 
clusion. The Agreement signed, all the parties concerned, masters 
as well as men, employees as well as employers, added their warm 
meed of praise and thanks to the Conciliation Committee, and 
especially to the Cardinal, for their intervention. 

Though, under the peculiar circumstances of the moment, he 
intervened in 1889, the Cardinal himself was strongly of opinion that 
differences between Labour and Capital were better settled, if that 
were possible, without outside interference ; and he had warmly at 
heart a desire to see the creation of some system of Conciliation 





Boards in London which might, by previous discussion and negotia- 


(1) At no period during the negotiations conducted by the Conciliation Committee 
were the two sides willing to meet. Even the final agreement was signed by the 
respective parties in different rooms of the same building. 
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tion, prevent actual disputes from arising; or which, if they arose, 
might make possible authoritative and knowledgible intervention." 

His own view of his intervention is summed up in a letter dated 
Christmas, 1889, written to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, and published last 
month. ‘ Your letter,” he writes, “came to me in the midst of the 
Strike. I can only say that I never thought of it, till I found myself 
in it; and I believe our Lord used me as He did Balaam’s ass. I 
have been so long working with working-men that it is no difficulty to 
me; and somehow I am known to the English working men as well 
astoany. ‘They listened to me readily from the first.” 

His personal influence over the men—especially over those whom 
he called “my men,” his co-religionists—at the time of the Dock 
Strike, and during the many subsequent disputes, was wonderfully 
magnetic and strikingly powerful. He, on his part, was often pro- 
foundly touched by the gratitude expressed, and by the reverence 
and deference paid to him. The following recollection, written at 
the time of his death by my wife, will give a glimpse into the mutual 
relations of the two—Cardinal and Working Men. 


““T was present when the deputation of the dockers went (on 11th June, 1890) 
to present the Cardinal with a testimonial in recognition of his services to them 
during the strike. I shall never forget the devotion written on the faces of those 
men as they one and all, Catholics and Protestants alike, knelt to ask his 
blessing; and I shall never forget his look, as he turned away, holding the 
illuminated sheet in his trembling hands, and whispered brokenly to a friend 
who was standing by, ‘Think of it! How can I thank them?’ The men had 
collected some £160, mostly in 1d. subscriptions. I remember, too, the beauti- 
ful old-world courtesy of his manner as he checked the leaders of the deputation, 
when they were about to begin the proceedings, with a gentle ‘Stop, stop! we 
are not all seated;’ and how he waited, standing, while the old attendant 
shuffled off to bring chairs for the few men who had come, over and above the 
thirty or so expected.” 


He did indeed endear himself to the heart of every riverside 
labourer ; and his memory will live not so much in the minds of the 
wealthy few as in the hearts of the toiling masses. 

His labour creed is roughly but pithily summed up in the following 
letter to me : — 


‘¢ Archbishop's House, Westminster, 
** Dec, 27th, 1889. 
“My DEAR Mr. Buxton, 
‘‘T have been laid up for a fortnight. Six hours in the Egyptian Hall 
gave me a chill. But I have been turning over the Strike matters, and the 
more I think, the more I am on the side of labour. 


‘** 1, Labour and skill are capital, as much as gold and silver. 
**2,. Labour and skill can produce without gold or silver. 


(1) See Memo by Mr. S. B. Boulton (Chairman of the London Conciliaticn Board) 
vol. ii., p. 664, &2., with which I, in the main, agree. 
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‘* 3. Gold and silver are dependent on labour and skill, but labour and skill 
are independent in limine. 
4. The union of the two Capitals demands participation in the product. 
‘*5, Wages are a minimized money representation of shares in product, that 
is in profits. 
6. Silvertown gives 15 per cent. to its shareholders, and denies half-pence 
and farthings to its workers. 

‘‘7, This is more or less the state of the labour market at large. 

‘*8. No strike is worth making except for a twofold share in the profits of a 
twofold capital. But individualism, selfishness, freedom of contract, 
and competition have obliterated the first principles of the Metayer 
system. 

‘**T could not write without saying this, but it would be Evangelium Dzemonia- 
cum. My hope is that the Permanent Body of Reference and the subordinate 
Committees will force a thorough sifting of the whole question. So long as our 
working men live in rooms not fit for human habitation, neither they nor theirs 
can live a human life. 

‘*T want a great deal more than better wages. 

‘* Many happy New Years to you. 
‘* Very truly yours, 
‘‘ Henry E. Carp. ARCHBP.” 


In another letter, dated January 21st, 1890, he writes, in the 
bitterness of his heart :— 


“©... a clergyman said last week, ‘The Dockers’ Strike succeeded because 
the police did not do their duty; the Gas Strike has failed because the police 
did their duty.’ 

‘The ‘freedom of contract’ is maintained by the truncheon. 

‘* There is no justice, mercy, or compassion in the Plutocracy. 

«‘ There is my creed, and I hope to write it in this year. . . .” 


His biographer repudiates with unnecessary warmth the idea that 
Cardinal Manning could have been a “ Socialist,” and “rescues his 
name and his memory from the imputation of Socialism.” The diffi- 
culty—as regards England, at least—is to know exactly what is 
meant by, and to define “Socialism.” But if it be, as he once 
defined it: “ the vision of a Society governed by the laws of Nature 
only, under which the State is the supreme, and therefore really the 
only landlord, and the supreme, and therefore the only employer of 
labour,” then he himself repudiated such ideas, believing them to be 
“the negation of all progress and of all the social laws which wisdom, 
justice, and experience have sanctioned and matured." 

But, at least, he was an advanced social reformer. He was early 
in the field—when indeed it was a bold thing to do—helping to 
banish “the narrow so-called Political Economy” to Jupiter and 
Saturn : or rather, perhaps, desiring to clothe its dry bones in human 
flesh, and to breathe sympathy and sentiment into its withered 
lungs. ‘ Political Economy,” as he often said, “ must be subject to 


(1) Letter to The Times, February, 1888. 
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political morality.” In his tracts on the “ Rights of Labour,” pub- 
lished in 1877 and republished in 1887, he declared himself to be 
“ one of those who are of opinion that the hours of labour must be 
regulated by law.” His article on the Pope’s Encyclical—in the 
promulgation of which he must surely have had a hand—was a 
courageous expansion of his labour views. He was much interested 
in the proposal in 1891 to raise the age of “ half-timers,” and wrote 
a short article—his last published article—advocating the cause. He 
was strongly in favour of the State, as such, setting a good example 
to other employers of labour. Indeed, in every labour question he 
took a profound, warm, and business-like interest. 


The Dock affair, and the subsequent labour disputes and peace- 
assisting conferences and negotiations (in all of which I was co- 
operating with him), brought me into very intimate relations with 
the Cardinal; and many a time did I visit the gaunt, partially 
carpeted, sparsely furnished “ Palace ” that stands off Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. At that time it stood in an untidy cw/-de-sac and 
near the large open space in front of which the Cathedral he had so 
much at heart was to be built—when funds permitted. 

I wish I could’ recall his conversation and characteristics, and 
conjure up, to those who did not know him, something of his 
character and personality. But of this I am incapable; and, more- 
over, I kept no record or note of his conversation and characteristics. 
But his memory remains, and ever will remain, a fresh and vivid 
recollection, and his kindness and friendship a life-long source of 
pride and of pleasure. 

On my first visits, I was conducted no further, by the old butler 
who was then alive, than to the inner of the two reception rooms. 
Almost immediately the Cardinal would appear from the side door 
leading from his private room; his beretta in his hand, his crimson 
skull cap on his head, a gold cross on his breast ; his Cardinal’s dress, 
effective and becoming, but untidy, even at times almost ragged, a 
button here or there undone or gone. Then, in the sparsely, almost 
meanly furnished but well-warmed room, seated each on one side of 
the fire or the fireplace, we would discuss the rights and wrongs of a 
labour dispute, and the ethics of the labour question ; or, if his mood 
were different, the problems of life, or some more trivial and topical 
subject—religion or theology, never. Or, haply, some labour dispute 
proceedings in which his assistance had been invoked, would have 
called to his house the leaders of the men, and we would sit round 
the table to discuss the question in all its bearings. He, now leaning 
back in his gilt chair to think ; now, somewhat deaf as he was, strain- 
ing forward to be certain that he missed no word nor accent of the 
speaker. Then, as our intimacy grew, I was admitted, when I went 
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alone, to the inner sanctum; where, screened off from the draught, 
he sat in the middle of the room opposite the fire in an easy-chair. 
On each hand of him an enormous, untidy, and ever-rising heap of 
books, pamphlets, magazines, papers and letters, apparently in inex- 
tricable confusion ; but from which he always seemed able to unearth 
any particular paper or book of which he spoke, or to which he wished 
to refer. His abstemiousness was remarkable ; and his ascetic-looking 
and emaciated features were witness to the fact. He seemed to be 
ready and able to go on hour after hour without food at all, or with 
nothing but some tea and toast. 

One peculiarity he had. Many was the time in which together we 
had to write some letter, draw up some memorandum, decide in 
writing what we should do. Almost invariably, if the matter ap- 
peared of importance, he would prefer that, instead of endeavouring, 
one writing, both discussing, to arrive at what we wanted to say, we 
should, after talking it over, each retire to our corner—he usually to 
his den, I in the larger room—and each then and there write his 
draft. This done, the two papers were compared, and a give-and- 
take process setting in, the final result would be a sort of conglomera- 
tion of the two. He wrote a beautiful, fine, small, distinct hand. 

To me he had a sort of personal magnetism ; a personal magnetism 
that I have only myself experienced with reference to one other man 
—Parnell. 

Cardinal Vaughan’s just and generous tribute to his illustrious 
predecessor may fitly end these reminiscences. “Of all the men I 


have known none ever appeared to me so completely absorbed in the 
idea of aiming at what was highest, noblest, and purest. It was a 
sustained yearning after the true and the good, and this without 
cffort, because it had grown to be the bent and tendency of his life.” 
Sypney Buxron. 











VIEWY FOLK. 


UNsvUBSTANTIAL, phantasmagoric, unstable, these dreamers whom we 
call Viewy Folk are no more to be cornered than Proteus himself. 
They are like that Djinn of the Arabian Nights, who, when the fight- 
ing Djinnee thought she had him safe in her clutches, changed from 
a fish to a bird, from a bird to a millet-seed, and finally went pouf ! 
into smoke and nothingness. So with people whose views are based 
on self-conditioned realisations independent of evidence and incapable 
of proof. Common-sense is as the Sword of Sharpness which demolishes 
these views when presented in concrete form ; but, like a cloud, they 
reunite, and, after you think you have destroyed them for ever, and 
left them with not a leg to stand on, they are as brisk as before. 
Viewy Folk are the pabulum on which the artful feed, and whereby 
rogues without conscience grow fat. As gullibility is their dominant 
characteristic, and their favourite dwelling-place is in the cloud-castle 
of “ Perhaps ” and “ It may be true,”’ men with keen eyes and sharp 
noses find them out as easily as questing hounds track down their 
quarry when the scent lies heavy on the ground. Thus, between 
scamps and dupes, the finest faculty we have and the most God-like 
—our Reason—gets no better served than the disguised princess of 
a fairy tale, herding turkeys in the courtyard or turning the spit in 
the kitchen. Happily for the salvation of society, the disguised 
princess is always discovered in time; and Reason, like Wisdom, is 
justified of her children before they are wholly lost in the Serbonian 
bog of superstition. But that Djinn of unprofitable views takes such 
a vast amount of killing! One fraud proved to the hilt, another 
takes its place. The ‘ materialised spirit” detected, and found to be 
pure human flesh and blood and bones, passes into the limbo of proven 
lies, but the Mahatmas from the wilds of Thibet rise like so many 
pheenixes from the ashes of a burnt-out cheat, and the tardy confes- 
sions of a confederate do not rob the soaring sunbird of one painted 
feather. Myth and fable and old folk-lore traditions are pressed into 
the service as evidence of the truth of marvels which, were they indeed 
true, would destroy every law of nature whereby, as yet, we have 
been governed, which would render this solid earth as unsubstantial 
as a mist-wreath—and reduce all orderly life to chaos. We should 
know ourselves surrounded by unseen forces as irresistible as deadly. 
We should never be safe, and never alone. If the exponents of the 
oecult world are right, the awful conditions of that Fourth Dimension 
would send nine-tenths of us mad. But indeed, for the matter of 
that, according to some among them, the mad see more clearly than 
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the so-called sane; and the haunting voices and mocking faces which 
torture the poor maniac in his solitary cell are truer than the 
unpeopled space which is all that the mentally healthful know. 
Karth-worms and caddis-worms, stones, sticks and clods, are these 
mentally healthful to those who first create and then substantiate 
their own hallucinations; or to those who, stopping short of autoge- 
netic visions, content themselves with belief in the honest hallucina- 
tions here, in the bold lies there, of others. “ EKarth-worm ”’ was the 
epithet flung at Faraday by that Son of Thunder William Howitt, 
when the sweetest-natured, fairest-minded, and most really spiritual of 
our scientific men mildly questioned the possibility of transfusing an 
independent and intelligent force into dead matter, and substituted 
mechanical pressure for spiritual agency. 

To these thoroughgoing believers in the impossible, the chances of 
trickery or hallucination are less likely than marvels which revolu- 
tionize life and knowledge from start to finish, and render all scien- 
tifie investigation of no account. The “spirits” then would be our 
schoolmasters, and Pasteur’s Laboratory and the Lick Observatory 
might go to ruin as useless structures, more obstructive than helpful 
to the truth. And it does not shake the faith of these unquestioning 
believers that, as yet, we have been told nothing useful, nothing that 
we can verify, nothing that has been of the smallest good to mankind 
in art, science, or polity. We have been given moral and religious 
naunderings, for the most part delivered in ungrammatical English, 
though signed by the names of the masters of the language and the 
immortal exponents of thought ; but we have been told nothing of the 
secrets of Nature whereby the labours of men would be shortened and 
their knowledge increased, their views enlarged and their well-being 
added to. The genesis of metals—the point of translation when the 
inorganic becomes the organic and automatism passes into self-con- 
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‘he reconcilement of persistency of type with the mutation 
and evolution of species—these and a thousand more of the cruxes of 
science are left untouched by men who can see into the world of 
spirits as clearly as into the crowd at Charing Cross. And again, 
coming down to every-day life, the clairvoyant who knows what is 
passing in the remote valleys of Thibet cannot track an undetected 
murderer to his lair, nor find the concealed “swag” of a successful 
burglary. Tested by any common-sense test we like, this special 
view of spiritual intercourse dissolves into smoke. Nevertheless, the 
marvels of levitation, clairvoyance, thought-reading, materialisation, 
not only of (spiritual) human forms, but also of substances woven out of 
the unseen threads of the air; the passing of solid bodies through solid 
bodies; the physical preservation and longevity of the Masters—the 
Mahatmas ;—their power of transporting themselves and their letters 
from Thibet to London; their power too, of causing earthquakes ard 
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volcanic eruptions, of raising storms and tempests, even as witch Mar- 
garet and John Finn of old caused the storm which delayed the 
Scottish king’s bride on her journey from Norway—all these and 
more we may have in any abundance we like. But of available, 
provable, profitable knowledge not one solitary fibre! Which makes 
the whole thing like those shining golden pieces which Riibezahl was 
wont to give to the belated peasant—shining golden pieces when seen. 
in the uncertain shimmer of the moon, and withered leaves, not worth 
a doit, when looked at in the clear light of day. And, to our minds, 
the mystery of the whole thing is—what is that condition of brain 
by which these hallucinations become possible? and how are they 
produced? 'Tosay that they are hallucinations, or hysteria, is only our 
old friend the tortoise over again. They are; therefore they have a 
physical origin which “ matter and motion ” have not yet yielded up. 

Others have views about the coming Millennium, of which they are: 
as firmly convinced as ever was Dr. Cumming, when he ordered in 
his coals by the sack, it not being worth his while to lay down tons in 
view of the great changes to come. The Millennium has always been 
the broken reed of our latter-day prophets. It never comes when it 
ought, and it has the most disappointing habit of eluding fixed dates 
and baffling the hopes of its announcers. Cried aloud as on the 
threshold, its heralds turn their trumpets to all four quarters of the 
globe, and the blast is re-echoed from a thousand earnest hearts, whose 
religious faith includes views as well as doctrines, and unprovable- 
ideas as well as that more solid show of principles embodied in good 
works. But the world still goes on ringing down its accustomed 
grooves. Changes are wrought inch by inch and fibre by fibre, and 
the sudden swift transmutation by which all things shall become new 
and of the familiar old, not one shred shall be left—that transmuta- 
tion when death and sin and sorrow shall cease, and harvests shall be 
reaped which no human hands have sown—when, in the battle of 
Armageddon, all the unjust shall be slain, and the righteous alone 
shall inherit the earth—when the lion and the lamb shall be play- 
fellows together, and the cockatrice shall have no sting—this time is 
for ever and for ever delayed, spite of all the arithmetic expended on 
its nativity ;—and our poor dear Viewy Folk swallow their chagrin 
in silence and secret tears. 

Religion has never wanted for these Viewy Folk who have dis- 
covered facts where others see only fancies; which is as if they 
swore they had seen cities and mountains on the floating wrack of the 
Sargasso Sea. Among our own hierophants we have had grave dis- 
quisitions on such matters as the number of angels able to dance on 
the point of a needle; in other faiths—notably the Mchammedan— 
rival sects have cut each other’s throats on points of doctrine too 
obscure to be explained. Now someone has his views on baptismal 
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regeneration, and now another has his on predestination and election. 
The more recondite the doctrine the more passionately it is supported 
—the more purely it is hypothetical the more positively it is announced. 
They are all views which may or which may not be true—who can 
say ¥ But what is true is the good of social peace ; and to give to 
others the same measure of negation as we take in assertion, is surely 
of the very rudiments of fair dealing. All the same, rudimentary as 
it may be, this kind of dialectical liberality is just one of the rarest 
things to find; and the less a matter is susceptible of proof the more it 
is made essential to salvation and social esteem. He would have been 
a bold man in his day who had questioned Plato’s accuracy concern- 
ing the two chasms in the earth which led to the Seats of Judgment 
and the Distribution of Awards, or of the further accounts brought 
back by Erus, the son of Arminius, from Hades. What Egyptian 
would have dared to deny the objective existence of Anubis and the 
Assessors ?—the underground Osiris ?—the debased soul transformed 
into the likeness of a pig, and the unerring scales ’—the doctrine of 
the Ka and the resumption of the body by the soul? Who dares 
speak of the Good People with irreverence in the country where they 
are still believed in as living forces, capable of inflicting evil on the 
scoffer—of bringing good luck to the reverent believer ¥ And woe 
to him who doubted of the Mouth leading to St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
and the pains and penalties to be met with therein! These were all 
views translated into facts, foursquare and solid to the eye. Touch 
them, test them, analyze them, and they fade away like the forms you 
see, on waking, standing mute by your bedside. Children of the 
imagination, creatures born of the brain like dreams and the visions 
self-evolved of delirium, they have yet been received and fought for 
as if they had been objective realities, and the views they represented 
have been the knell of doom to many a quiet thinker whosé mind 
rejected assertion unsupported by evidence, and whose reason de- 
manded proof before it could believe. ‘ While you do not know life, 
what can you know about death?” said Confucius to an inquirer 
seeking to look behind the veil. Oh! si sic omnes! 

Other views touch the borders of the grotesque, but are none the 
less cherished, even as mothers cherish the idiot they have borne be- 
neath their heart and nourished with their life-blood. In one obscure 
corner of the realm of thought you will find a man who asserts that 
the earth is flat. That is his view, and he holds to it pertinaciously. 
No mathematical demonstration can convince him. His view is beyond 
the region of mathematics. Rule your angles with precision, and 
show how the huge hull of the ship sinks out of sight before the taper- 
ing top of the wand-like mast, your believer in the earth as a flat 
plain hunches his 1 a°k and tip-tilts his nose, and writes you down the 
ass he is and Dogberry was. Another asserts that the earth is a huge 
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animal, and we are simply the parasites it bears on its surface, even 
as the Surinam toad bears its offspring on its back. Yet another, 
believing in sympathetic telepathy, made sundry experiments with 
snails, which were to express the thoughts and feelings communicated 
to their correspondent molluscs out in Canada. 

Some have gone so far on the way of practical madness as to ima- 
gine they could give the breath of life, and consequent physical 
faculties and mental emotions to a wooden machine made in the form 
of a human being, and deftly fitted with wheels and cranks and pulleys 
and driving bands inside. This was one of the dark doings of the 
American spiritualistically Viewy Folk in the days of the sisters Fox 
and the Poughkeepsie Seer. The pangs of spiritual maternity which 
the would-be nursing mother underwent in that secret chamber were 
but dimly chronicled and never openly described. As the thing ended 
in an abortion, by degrees the perpetrators of this grim joke, the mon- 
strous superstition, grew ashamed of their folly ; and that latter-day 
attempt to rival Frankenstein and his Monster, was quietly suppressed 
and spoken of no more. To a certain extent, and in a certain 
manner, the impalpable and untranslatable views of poor Laurence 
Oliphant’s Sympneumata repeated this absurdity. It was the old 
leaven mixed up with new flour; and the bread turned out by each 
alike was about as substantial as “ the froth and drift of the sea ”— 
about as nourishing as “ the dust of the labouring earth.” 

Some have views on Shakespeare—now to the right and now to the 
left. Here stand his enthusiasts like Ewald, who cry aloud, “ Lo! 
the god speaks—hark to his illimitable wisdom!” if he enumerates 
half-a-dozen garden flowers, or knows those things of foreign life 
which were the common property of the time—if he can rattle off a 
few ordinary legal terms, or show that he is abreast of the literature 
of the day, such as we find it in the Palace of Pleasure and the like. 
On the other side stand those who do not believe in him at all—who, so 
far from thinking him semi-divine, hold him to be a cheat and a fraud 
—a mere mask, a name, a puppet, whose master and informing genius 
was Bacon, and who condescended to accept praise for merit which 
was not his, and to wear the giant’s robe whereby his native dwarfish- 
ness was concealed. Between the two views, that inestimable quality 
we call common-sense is overlaid and smothered, and proportion is no- 
where to be found. But then, these are views; and, though sought 
to be substantiated by evidence, such as encomiastic tabulation here, 
the discovery of a cryptogram there—views they remain, as unreal as 
any other dream that can be named. And between them the grand 
truth of the Master’s wonderful knowledge of human nature, and his 
as wonderful command of language, get overlooked in favour of a few 
worthless technicalities which prove nothing extraordinary ; while the 
base compact made between an Illustrious Personage and a hireling, 
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presents no more difficulties than Sir John Suckling’s true personality 
in his Ballad on the Northumberland wedding. 

A wide crop of views springs up from the more obscure actions of 
the brain—beginning with the savage’s belief that his soul has left 
his body and does really witness those things of which he dreams, 
and ending in the doctrine of successive reincarnations, once confined to 
the Kast, and now slowly filtering through the more porous brains of 
the West. It does not tell against this baseless belief that we have no 
guiding consciousness of what we did, or who we were, or where we 
lived when we were here before. Some have a vague idea that they 
were Greeks, and some that they were Romans; and one blatant expo- 
nent was a Persian priest, and versed in all the wisdom. of the 
ancients. But one universal belief is common to all—they were 
all Somebodies. No one confesses to his having been a wretched 
slave of no more account than a horse or a dog—a drunken helot set 
forth as the degraded warning to the Spartan gentleman—a Gurth 
munching beech-mast with his swine—an undistinguished journeyman 
grinding colours for Titian or Raffaelle. He has always been a Per- 
sonage—even if a criminal like Nero, he was still a Person of Distine- 
tion ; and his present state is a sign of his progress in morality and 
the purification of his Karma. That there should be such a thing as 
repetition in type does not come into the philosophy of these believers 
in reincarnation. That Diogenes and Johnson and Carlyle, say, should 
all represent the same kind of man—with a difference of course in 
special manifestation—does not ‘seem a more probable explanation of 
likeness, than that they should be reincarnations of the same spirit. 
And that Messalina and Madame Reale and Catherine of Russia 
should, in their turn, be women of the same type, and have no thread of 
psychic continuity running through their handsome forms, is an earth- 
worm’s idea to those whose views are more superior and less exact. 

Again, that feeling which we all have, that we have been here, in 
this hitherto strange place, before—that we have seen these hitherto 
unknown people before, and heard the identical conversation which 
is now taking place for the first time in our conscious lives—this 
feeling, which may arise from the unequal action of the two lobes 
of the brain, so that the one is, as it were, the echo of the other 
for that infinitesimal moment which, to the mind taking no note of 
time, is or may be the reminiscence of what happened thousands of 
years ago—this feeling is pressed into the service of conscious evidence 
of our pre-existence. And the possible explanation, by a purely phy- 
sical and unmystical cause, is again scouted as an earth-worm’s idea as 
against the sublime view of a soaring theorist. Nothing, indeed, is 
so offensive to these Viewy Folk as a physical explanation for any 
obscure fact. Why there should be this tilt against matter, which is at 
least something solid and what we see and feel, is a riddle to those 
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who accept its operations as evident in themselves, but of which the 
causa causans is as obscure as all the rest. Say that the want of syn- 
chronic action in the brain creates this sense of former experience—that, 
after all, is only a secondary cause; and, as we say, the causa causans is 
still to seek. But the idealists pure and simple, and all the Viewy 
Folk who love to refer the evident to the obscure, fall foul of those 
who say, * Thus and thus this effect is produeed—by these methods— 
this machinery ’’—while still leaving the ultimate unexplained. 

As for the action of the brain, and how thought is produced, and 
what it is when produced, and whence comes its power, the Viewy 
Folk have it all their own way. The sharpest sealpel and the most 
powerful microscope can detect nothing; and vitalised chemistry is 
one of the hardest nuts for the laboratory to crack. Thought may 
act on the brain as a photograph on a sensitised plate with movable 
superimpositions, like the leaves of a note-book rather than the writing 
of a palimpsest. Or it may create a geometric pattern, as we see in 
small heaps of sand when a note of music is sounded above them. 
Or the brain may be a congeries of atomic pigeon-holes, where 
thoughts are safely stowed away till they are wanted, when memory 
goes a-search for this document and that—to be found or not according 
to the precision with which it was stored. No one knows how the 
brain acts, either in reception or reproduction. All we know is that 
we do think and can remember at will, and that when we are baffled 
by an elusive thought—a vagrant memory which escapes us like the 
Trishman’s thirteenth pig—we can hunt him down and capture him 
in time and with diligence, unless indeed he be wholly lost and 
drowned in the sea of oblivion. Also, just as obscure as all the rest, 
is the well-known fact that when we are old and effete, and no longer 
capable of learning a new fact, we can remember with startling clear- 
ness things which happened in our youth—the first writing of the 
palimpsest remaining indelible. Do not some of us remember this 
physiological fact in Grandfather Whitehead, as played by the elder 
Farren ¥ : 

Like Japanese fireworks which break out into all manner of shapes, 
these Viewy Folk adopt and make their own every subject under the 
sun. They have their views on education, which they think should 
be conducted so and so—counter to the general plan. Perhaps the 
father and grandfather of this section was the elder Montaigne, who 
had his little son taught to speak in colloquial Latin long before he 
knew a word of his native French, and would not allow him to be 
wakened other than by the soft strains of gentle music. Amongst 
ourselves some parents begin serious instruction at three, and point 
with pride to the infant prodigy who knows the letters he cannot 
pronounce and the words he can read only in vocal hieroglyphies. 
Another lets his child run agate till he is eight or nine, and when 
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most little lads are in their Cicero he is teaching his the alphabet. A 
third keeps his son at home, tied to the apron-strings of women— 
educated by women—his playmates, girls—his toys, dolls—his amuse- 
ment, worsted work, till, at fourteen, he is emphatically no more a boy 
in essential manliness than are his sisters. A fourth has his girls 
educated by a tutor, and taught all the boyish pastimes and pursuits 
from the beginning. All these have views, which they translate into 
action for the problematic benefit of their unfortunate offspring. And 
again, that poor dear mishandled Common-sense gets overlaid and 
smothered, and society counts one more bundle of failures, because 
sundry parents were of the number of the Viewy Folk of the world. 
Some parents will not send their sons to school, and some will not 
keep their daughters at home. Some believe in moral suasion and 
abandon authority as a bugaboo of the past, and others pat the Shade 
of Solomon on the back, and hold to the rod as the best schoolmaster 
there is. Some make education of more account than health or 
development, and some make the animal superior to the man. So they 
go on; all acting out their views, and all impervious to reason and 
blind to results. The experience of others leaves them cold and 
unconvinced, and they take their parental responsibility so seriously 
as to make it all askew. But then—there are their views; and short 
of a thunderbolt heaven itself cannot destroy them. 

Another has views on marriage, the very antithesis of those waver- 
ing lights which flicker through the pages of Sympneumata and are no 
more to be caught and held than the fires of St. Elmo or the lanthorn 
of our own bog-born Jack. According to those cherishing these views, 
all the evils of society lie in the permanency of the marriage tie. 
Make that a mere cobweb to be torn asunder as soon as it has ceased 
to be pleasant, and suddenly constancy will be the order of the day— 
the burden of men’s desire will not be the bane of woman’s bearing— 
and the removable mistress will retain what the wife loses. Nor will 
the children suffer by the want of the family life when things are 
different and liberty leads to licence. They will be the children of 
the State; and the loving and unjust partiality of the home will be 
exchanged for the uniform treatment of a State-regulated seminary. 
That is their view, and they set it forth with shrill cries here and more 
disastrous action there. 

Some have views on the labour-market and the vexed questions of 
work and wages, capital and interest—views with which the fixed 
principles of Political Economy have nothing to do. Fixed prin- 
ciples indeed, are the Black Beasts of our Viewy Folk, wherever 
promulgated. In their world of fog and phantasms, of dissolving 
views and the omnipresence of the miraculous, anything that is fixed 
and final is something to make war against ; and Political Economy 
comes in with the rest. That there should be any relation between 
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the state of the market and the ratio of wages seems to them an 
offence against humanity. A man’s individual rights over-ride 
general principles—as, when he is entitled to demand remunerative 
work, though the market may be overstocked with those things which 
are all that he can produce, or when nothing is wanted of what he can 
do. Then the Viewy Folk wax eloquent and indignant, and ban the 





whole doctrine of demand and supply as a doctrine sent straight from 
the Bottomless Pit. 

Views, generally called fads, have riddled one section of the 
political world through and through. Like the teredo, they bored 
into the planks of the great Ship of State, which they would have 
sunk five fathoms deep had they not been stopped in time. For these 
men history has written her lessons in vain, and human nature is 
beyord the region of fixed laws. We are always on the point of 
producing a brand-new Man—as new as that wooden machine of the 
American life-transmitting fiasco. Passions, vices, instincts, weak- 
nesses, excesses; all of which have ruled the world—and necessitated 
the policeman—ever since the palewolithic Cain slew his weaker brother 
—all these will be swept into the abyss of the dead and done with 
if the faddists may but have their way, and if their views may prevail 
and take shape. From universal philanthropy as the result of uni- 
versal anarchy, to the reign of absolute justice as the result of 
absolute County Council power, we are met by schemes of government 
and administration, which the Viewy Folk who have elaborated them 
give out as so many social panaceas warranted to heal all ills. So they 
may, in the Island of Laputa or in the Groves of Utopia ; but in our 
poor, frail kind of life we want a few stouter sticks to lean on, and 
Views make but uncertain supports at the best. 

In morals one set of our Viewy Folk go greatly on the side of 
Counsels of Perfection. They think that we are capable of living on 
the top of the Andes, and that an admixture of the grosser atmosphere 
near the bosom of the Great Mother is only a fiction born of 
familiarity and ethical laziness. We can all be saints if so we will, 
and we ought so to will. The passions we inherit, the temperament 
which clings as a Nessus’ shirt, close to our skin which it scorches as 
it clings, the results as we are of education, environment, heredity 
and circumstance, are but as nonsense verses to the Viewy Ones who 
hold to the doctrine of human perfectibility, if so be that the will 
were set that way. The Ideal Standard and the Counsels of Perfec- 
tion are what they go in for; and when the weak-backed bend, and 
the weak-kneed totter, they come down with their whip, and sting 
what perhaps asks for soothing instead. It does not tell against their 
theory that they themselves fall short of that ideal standard by which 
those others are measured. The man whose religion includes the 
Worship of Humanity in general, and of Womanhood in especial, is 
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not ashamed to vilify some unhappy lady who has laid herself open 
to his animadversions. He does not ask if what he says be true—if 
what he thinks have solid foundation in fact. She has made herself 
obnoxious to him on this account, or that; and the rest is a foregone 
conclusion. For even philosophers can act on the old saying about 
Doctor Fell; and the obnoxious male has always a wife to share 
his fate. 

Such as they are, then, these Viewy Folk are part dangerous, part 
uncomfortable, beings to deal with. They live in a moral, intellectual, 
and political cloud, self-evolved. In their world, imagination is of 
more account than experience, and hope takes the place of certainty. 
Unpractical in business matters, they lead their coadjutors into holes ; 
and they are of the kind who play false cards all through the game. 
Not from malice prepense, but from the belief they have that hearts 
not diamonds are trumps—and that queens can take aces. They are 
always hunting after mares’ nests, and always finding what they look 
for. With them phcenixes are as common as barndoor fowl, and they 
believe in the ‘future when men shall grow wings beneath their 
shoulders and fly through the air like hirsute angels on a journey. 
Nothing is too impracticable for their faith to accept—nothing too 
strange for their future to see realised. Their views are as a net cast 
over all the face of the earth and sky, and in it they catch both the 
possible and the impossible. Credulous and imaginative, their sworn 
enemy is reason—their deadliest assailant is logic. Common-sense 


disdains them, and sound argument, like Dr. Johnson, gores and 
tosses them over the hedge into the ditch beyond. But they pick 
themselves up again, give themselves a shake, and go on as before; 


and when the sword of a heavy dragoon can cleave a cloud asunder, 
then will reason convince and argument prevail, and these foolish folk 
with views they cannot substantiate by common-sense, will be 
numbered with the sane. 


KE. Lyxn Liyton. 





































THE STORY OF AN AMATEUR REVOLUTION. 
BY A JOHANNESBURG RESIDENT. 


For some months dissatisfaction with the Boer Government in this 
country has been growing from bad to worse. The absolute refusal 
of the Volksraad to consider the grievances of the Uitlander popu- 
lation, in spite of many appeals and petitions, and the open challenge 
of some of the more extreme Boers to fight if we were not contented, 
led us to the conclusion that nothing would be obtained by peaceful 
agitation. I will not go more fully into the political aspects of the 
case than to point out that the Uitlander population pay nine-tenths 
of the taxes and are cut off from all “say ”’ in the government. They 
are practically debarred from the civil service and all government 
appointments. Everything used by them is heavily taxed, food- 
stuffs and every necessary included. Articles never produced in the 
Transvaal, or only in the smallest quantity, are rated under the plea 
of protection, which absolutely fails to induce the Boer to attempt 
either manufacture or production. The railway rates are enormous, 
the lines are blocked with traffic owing to the ignorance of an 
ignorant Hollander staff. Native labour, so important in the 
working of our mines, is rendered scarce and costly by harassing 
regulations and the insecurity of the roads. The condition of natives 
living on farms in the more out-of-the-way districts is little better 
than slavery. The Home Government seem to forget that these 
natives were handed back to Boer rule in 1881 on the distinct 
understanding that proper and just treatment should be meted out 
to them. ‘The prisons are a disgrace to a state calling itself civilised. 

On Saturday, the 21st of December, Mrs. B. and I went from our 
home at Roodepoort, a mining district ten miles from Johannesburg, 
to stay with some friends in Doornfontein, the largest suburb of 
Johannesburg. Our host was a German, and his wife a colonial. 
We went to the races in the afternoon. The quarterly race-meeting 
is always a great event. That day, however, rumours of conspiracies 
and coming trouble had begun to spread, and one was as often 
asked for an opinion on the situation as on a racehorse. The 
question ‘“ Do you know anything?” did not apply to the Johannes- 
burg Handicap. The next day, Sunday, I was asked what attitude 
I should take, and whether I would shoot if called upon. Naturally 
I first wanted to know more of what was going forward, and said I 
would give a straight answer in a day or so. On Monday the only 
talk of the street and the club was “the situation.” Rumours of 
“ recruiting,’ “ Maxim guns,’ “ rifles” were flying about like 
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squibs, and I began to think I had better send my wife and the 
maid away before trouble really came. We moved that afternoon 
to another house. Our host was an Englishman, and I found from 
him in conversation after dinner that he was in the thick of the plot, 
and was very anxious for me to join. He was to be in command of a 
company, and already some of my friends had joined it. The 
following day I had an interview with one of the military leaders, 
and asked his advice about my wife going away. This he strongly 
recommended, and I should probably have gained further useful 
information from him had we not been interrupted, and also I did 
not wish to press for more than was needful. Till then I had no 
notion that preparations were so far advanced, though I had some 
idea that a movement was on foot. 

Wednesday, Christmas Day, instead of going to church and eating 
a great deal too much, as has been my custom for many years, we 
hurried out to Roodepoort. Having packed up all we wanted and 
stowed away anything that was of value, we went back as quickly 
as we could to Johannesburg, as my wife intended to leave that night 
for the Cape. On our arrival, however, we found that a hitch had 
occurred, and that there was, therefore, no desperate hurry. We 
were able after this to cat a Christmas dinner, and to try to think 
we were very jolly. Turkey, plum-pudding, champagne, impending 
revolutions, and separation don’t mix on a hot summer’s evening, so 
I don’t recommend them. There, was racing again next day and 
more rumours. The Reform Committee, under the title of the 
National Union, a body which has been in existence for some years, 
issued a Manifesto, which set forth all the causes for dissatisfaction 
with the Government, and practically amounted to an ultimatum, 
while a meeting was called for January 6th, at which the people 
would be called upon to endorse the manifesto, and show the Pretoria 
officials that we intended to get our rights. The delay I have 
referred to was at least in part caused by the frightful block in 
goods traffic on the line. In October the Government had closed 
the drifts through the Vaal River in order to try and force all goods 
and produce to come in by the Netherlands Railway. Though they 
yielded to strong representations from the Colony and England, and 
threw the drifts open again in a few days, the mischief was done, 
and the block on the already overloaded railway became almost 
hopeless in the hands of an incompetent Boer staff. Unfortunately, 
too, a railway accident occurred in the Colony; for days packing- 
cases containing rifles were scattered on the Veldt, though, for- 
tunately, none were broken, so that discovery was avoided. In all, 
about 3,000 rifles, a moderate quantity of ammunition, and three 
Maxim guns had been safely got through, but these were not nearly 
sufficient, and many more were to arrive before January 6th. The 
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way the customs officials were “ got at”? would probably be instruc- 


tive reading. Some cases were marked “ machinery,” 


some “ explo- 


. s9 ° = - ™ } » 6 bd °° 
sives,” some cartridge cases came through as “ plum pudding,” and 
were accordingly lined with that commodity. The Maxims, I 


believe, emerged from a huge cylinder labelled “ oil.” 


A quantity of 


rifles were carefully hidden under bags of coke, and were duly for- 
warded and off-loaded at the siding of one of our leading mines 


under the plea of ** Urgency.” 


On Friday, the 27th, my wife went to Natal, as her friends at the 
Cape were not able to have her. It was none too soon to go, as after 
Friday the already full trains became absolutely crammed with fugi- 
tives. Iam glad to say very few men except Cornish miners left the 
country. These ran by the hundred, crowding into cattle vans or any- 
where else where they could find standing room. Women and children 
had to take their seats in the morning in trains that did not leave till 
nearly midnight. All sorts of old and dirty carriages were pressed 
into the service. One train I saw off on Saturday, the 28th, consisted 
of thirty-seven waggons, and must have had 1,000 people in it, many 
of them standing on the footboards. No joke to undertake a sixty 
hours’ journey to the Cape without a seat, or rammed into a carriage 
with about ten babies and children. The frightful accident on the 
Natal line, by which I think nearly forty people were killed and others 
injured, was one of the results of the panic. I myself saw the ill- 
fated train start and sent some letters to Durban by one of the pas- 
sengers who was hurt. Several Netherlands carriages were put on the 
train; they are not fitted for the curves of the Natal line and must 


have caused the smash. 


I was told I should receive my rifle and some ammunition on Sun- 
day. They were brought round in a four-wheeled dog-cart with a 
good well, and as few people were about, it was very easy to take them 
into our houses. They were done up in straw and canvas. On 
Monday morning I went out to the mine to see how things were 
going on there. The men had realised by this time that a row was 


imminent, and were anxious to devise means for protecting the pro- 
perty and for obtaining rifles. A trolley was to go into town that 
evening to bring out any that could be got. I returned in the even- 
ing and did what I could to get them arms, but the authorities were 
not in a position to give out guns except to men who could come into 
town. That evening news came in that Jameson had crossed the 
border and was marching on Johannesburg. All was excitement and 
bustle. The Committee were taken by surprise. They did not intend 
that any outside help should come in until a revolt in Johannesburg had 
actually occurred, and I know that every endeavour was made between 
Christmas Day and the 29th to communicate with Dr. Jameson and 


inform him of the postponement of events, but no replies were 
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received. As it was, the Committee had to act on the spur of the 
moment. Guns and ammunition were hastily run into the town from 
the Irene estate and other places during the night. Packing cases 
had to be forced and arms distributed all in a hurry. Horses had to 
be brought in from different localities, saddles and bridles unpacked. 
In fact the night was one rush of preparations. 

Tuesday morning early (December 29th) I cleaned my rifle and 
made my preparations. Bought a belt, canvas bag, huge flask, &c. 
Then I went to the club to receive instructions. These were—to be 
in Von Brandis Square at 4.30 in the afternoon, equipped and ready 
tomarch. By this time all the regular police had been withdrawn, 
and men were going about rifle in hand to the different rendezvous. 
A word of praise is due to the officials for so promptly withdrawing 
the police. They undoubtedly saved useless bloodshed, as their 
numbers were too small to be effective. 


Shops began to close and 
many put up barricades. 


At 4.30 my company, about 50 strong, 
paraded, and with about 120 others were addressed by the commander 
of our division. ‘The windows of the houses and balconies were filled 
with spectators who cheered and waved handkerchiefs. Of course, we 
all felt very brave and warlike, as there was an encouraging absence 
of any enemy. One amusing incident was the arrival of Captain Von 
Brandis, an old man and chief magistrate of the town. He insisted 
on talking to us, expressing a wish that he was a younger man that 
he might come out with us, and ended up by saying he hoped we should 
not make fools of ourselves. I rather think he has the laugh of us 
just now. Most of us filled our pockets with biltong—dried buck or 
beef—a most sustaining food, and our flasks with whisky. Whisky, 
oddly enough, is considered indispensable by most South Africans. 
After about an hour we were dismissed till 7.30, so that we might 
have a chance of getting food, and I with several others adjourned to 
the club, where we had dinner as soon as possible, and ate all we could 
as we did not quite know when the next chance of feeding would be. 
At a quarter-past seven we took up our “accoutrements ’’ and marched 
off to Von Brandis Square as if the world belonged to us. 


Arrived 
there we fell in and numbered. 


After a short pause, while other com- 
panies were falling in, we united, formed fours and set off for Doorn- 
fontein hill. The crowd cheered us and we beguiled the two hours’ 
march by singing songs. Nearing the top of the hill which com- 
mands the town we passed the contingents from the mines east of 
Johannesburg. At the Nazareth Home, a large and not quite finished 
building, we halted, were dismissed, and told we might sleep inside. 
A few minutes found some of us in a large lofty room capable of 
holding 100 or more. It was evidently the temporary carpenter's 
shop, as there were lots of timber and shavings about. We hoped for 
a few minutes that we should have the place to ourselves, but, in a short 
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time, in tramped the mine contingent, quickly filling up our room, the 
passages and all the other rooms on the ground floor. 

The noise was awful and the language worse. Many of these men 
had marched over twenty miles that day and were loud in their com- 
plaints, though the commissariat waggons were being rapidly off- 
loaded outside. After a time they were served with food, but the 
noise wes kept up till past one o’clock and was then succeeded by the 
best collection of snores and grunts it has ever been my fate to listen 
to. About twelve o’clock a few of us went outside as we could not 
sleep, and drank the new year in under the brilliant light of the South 
African moon. By-and-by we returned to our floor, but the snoring 
and grunting of scores of not very sweet-smelling men, the trampling 
of others in the passage, and the yelling of Kaffir mule-drivers out- 
side, did not allow of much sleep. Besides, the first night on the 
hard boards with only a mackintosh for a pillow, is not exactly com- 
fortabie. At four o’clock a bugle sounded what was intended for 
reveillé, and we turned out. Why so early I do not know, as there 
was nothing to do. One or two water taps served for washing pur- 
poses, and were much patronised. Between six and seven a good 
Samaritan turned up from a neighbouring house with “ boys” carry- 
ing huge jugs of coffeo which they dispensed to all around. Very 
refreshing it was, though as a rule I hate early coffee. We then 
paraded, and pickets were told off. By eight o’clock rations of coffee, 
tea, bully beef, and bread were served out, and we soon formed messes 
and had breakfast. After the first day the commissariat was really 
excellently managed and all sorts of food provided. About eleven I 
was told off on picket duty and was very glad to get outside the camp, 
as several rifles had been let off in unpleasant proximity by enthusi- 
astic recruits, in a vain endeavour to improve their knowledge of Lee- 
Metfords. By nightfall things were more ship-shape, and quarters 
vere allotted to us at the end of a long passage, about ten feet wide, 
so that when we lay down there was a considerable mixing up of legs. 
One man whose “ bed” was next to mine was very energetic in his 
endeavours to make himself comfortable. After a prolonged absence 
he reappeared with a brick and a piece of wall-paper. The brick was 
to be a pillow, the paper did service as a blanket. He retired to 
roost triumphantly half an hour before we did. Presently I arrived 
from a foraging expedition with a glass of whisky and water and a 
crust of bread, and proceeded to step over him to get to my nook. 
He sprang up very indignant, and abused me soundly for scattering 
bread-crumbs in his bed. That crumb story, of course, well embel- 
lished, is still going round, and I don’t think he will easily forget it. 
Night pickets and guards were posted, and many yarns are told of 
the false alarms they spread. One man was certain the Boers were 
coming. He had seen large bodies of them approaching. The 
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Boers resolved themselves into a plantation of gum-trees waving in 
the wind. 

Besides our own camp of one thousand men, there was one at Hohen- 
heim in a commanding position, and another farther west at Auck- 
land Park. ‘The town was policel by a body of men under Trimble, 
late head of the detective department, who was deposed about two 
months ago because he was not a burgher. LDodies of horsemen under 
Bettington and others were constantly patrolling the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Large corps of Australians, Scotchmen and Irishmen were 
also formed, but unfortunately there was not sufficient ammunition. 
Shops were barricaded and business at a standstill. Huge crowds 
daily collected round the Reform Committee offices, waiting for news 
of Jamesou and the movements of the Boers. Forage, mealies, &c., 
went up to famine prices, in spite of the large stocks known to be in 
the place. The next day, Thursday, the 2nd, we did some drilling, 
and about 9.30 I was instructed to get the children and Sisters out of 
the Home, and send them on trolleys into town. They had all 
retired to the upper floors on our first arrival. With the assistance 
of another man I had just got two trolleys covered with mattresses 
and about forty children with two or three Sisters on them, when an 
order came to fall in. Back into the upper rooms they had all to be 
bundled, while the trenches dug round the building on the previous 
day were lined. My company was first put in the building to man 
loop-holes, but most of us were soon moved out to the trenches, where 
we remained in a blazing sun for some hours. The alarm was : 
false one, and was probably caused by parties of Boers being sighted 
in the distance moving towards Krugersdorp. At no time did they 
really contemplate attacking our positions, as the armistice, pending 
the arrival of Sir Hercules Robinson in Pretoria, was already arranged. 
In the afternoon I did four hours’ picket duty. We had strict orders 
not to return the fire of any enemy should one appear. 

Rumour at this time ran absolutely mad. We heard that the 
Government was prepared to give us everything we wanted. Indeed, 
for the first day or two, I believe this was practically the case, as the 
Government had information to the effect that we had twelve Maxim 
guns instead of only three, and about twenty thousand rifles, whereas 
we had but three thousand, if so many. At that time they had not 
succeeded in stopping Jameson. The reports came in of a battle 
near Potchefstroom, in which Jameson had defeated the Boers with a 
loss of about three hundred men. Five minutes later we would be 
told that he was near Krugersdorf, then at Randfontein fighting hard. 
Half an hour later he was close to Johannesburg, and was expected 
in halfan hour. Sir John Willoughby was killed one moment and 
revived the next, and soon. The Reform Committee agreed to an 
armistice ou the Ist, the fact being that they were not sufficiently 
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strong to take the initiative. They have been blamed for not seizing 
the gaol, which commands the town, as well as the position which we 
occupied at the Nazareth Home ; also for not blowing up the railway 
and taking possession of the telegraph offices, and above all, for not send- 
ing assistance to the Doctor; but it must be remembered that through 
force of circumstances they were weak, and that if we were to secure 
the sympathy of the British Government and the outside world, it was 
imperative to be very careful how we acted. The prompt action of the 
Imperial authorities in attempting to recall Jameson, and ordering all 
British subjects to refrain from assisting him, must have had due effect 
on their decisions. No one seriously doubted that Jameson would 
get through safely, as we did not think that the Boers would have time 
to muster so strongly, and it was hoped that his arrival would be the 
signal for a surrender on the part of the Government. When the news 
of his capture was confirmed, most of us could scarcely accept it. We 
believed that he must have surrendered to the Queen’s proclamation 
or something of that sort. 

Up to the time when he reached Doornkop his loss had not been 
severe, and it seems probable, from observations made on that ground, 
that he could even then have retired from the trap laid for him. But 
men and horses must have been thoroughly fagged by their long march 
and about thirty hours’ almost continuous fighting. It is evident that 
he either moved on to the rough country near Krugersdorp, in the 
expectation of meeting relief from Johannesburg, or else was ignorant 
of the country, both there and at Doornkop, some eight miles S.E. 
His guides were either treacherous or incompetent. By keeping 
further south and coming in on the Kimberley road, I cannot but 
think that he would have come through without much loss. Doornkop 
is the last bit of really rough country he would have encountered, and 
any one could have avoided it who was well acquainted with the district. 
But these are considerations for military men, not for amateur 
revolutionists. 

On Friday, the 3rd, most of the mine contingents were disarmed 
and sent back to their various homes to resume work. ‘This was a 
good move, as there were numbers of volunteers in the town who were 
better suited for using guns, but who were totally unarmed. I do 
not wish to say anything against the miners and mechanics who so 
readily turned out ; but it was impossible that the majority of them 
should be accustomed to firearms. Their discipline in camp was good, 
and their coming out an excellent demonstration of earnestness. 

Enormous stores of provision had been accumulated by the Reform 
leaders, and also forage for the horses and cattle. The commissariat 
wus well managed, though there was a little trouble at first. Positions 
for defending the town had been carefully surveyed. The Maxim 
guns were well placed, two being taken up to the Nazareth Home. 
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and one at Hohenheim. During the week when Johannesburg was 
under arms I may truthfully say there was less crime and less drunk- 
enness than has ever been known. ‘There were a few cases of store 
looting by Kaffirs, but as most of these low-class Kaffir stores are the 
channel of the illicit drink trade, I do not think their destruction 
altogether a misfortune. We remained in the camp till the following 
Tuesday, January 7th, some of us getting leave every day to go into 
the town, which meant a bath and change. We all helped more or 
less in cooking, but for the last two days had a coolie. We kept our 
spirits up in spite of the rather depressing probability of it all proving 
a fiasco. Wild-cat stories of all sorts were flying about, but trust- 
worthy information was difficult to obtain. 

The High Commissioner had arrived in Pretoria on Saturday night, 
but negotiations were not begun before Monday, as the Boer abso- 
lutely refuses to attend to business on a Sunday. It was known that 
we were surrounded by large numbers of Boers, but they kept 
some distance off. On Monday, the 6th, it was rumoured that we 
should have to lay down our arms in order to save the lives of Jameson 
and his men. ‘This proved to be true on Tuesday, and though many 
of us felt much more inclined to fight it out, it had become generally 
known that we were very short of arms and ammunition, and very 
little difticulty was experienced in carrying out the order of the 
Reform Committee. I was in Johannesburg on Tuesday morning, 
and stayed to hear Sir Jacobus de Wet and Sir Sidney Shippard 
address the people from the baleony of the club. The crowd was 
enormous, and naturally very excited. ‘The speeches, asking the 
townspeople to give up their arms and to remain quiet, in order to 
save Jameson, were not good ; but as the majority of the audience had 
no arms to lay down, it, perhaps, did not much matter. 

When I got back to Nazareth Home the camp was already broken 
up. On the evening of the next day the police began arresting the 
Reform leaders. They surrounded the club while we were at dinner, 
and at first none of us knew who would be taken and who would be 
‘eft ; so we ordered coffee and large cigars, and awaited events. It 
soon became evident that few besides the actual committee were 
“ wanted,” and I think a good many of us sighed with relief, though 
the next day we all pretended to be insulted by the fact that we were 
not considered big enough game to be noticed by the Government. 
For some days the authorities did not think that sufficient arms were 
surrendered, and investigated mines, houses, and stores. Some annoy- 
ance was also given by the Boers searching people travelling on the 
roads, and making themselves objectionable ; but on the whole I think 
they behaved wonderfully well. 





SOME FALLACIES ABOUT ISLAM. 


Mvcn confusion is caused in discussing the Turkish question by a 
number of current fallacies, some of which are only harmless inaccu- 
racies, but others distinctly mischievous. Chief among the latter 
is the ascription of the title of “ Khalif” to the Sultan of Turkey. 
English writers who have not studied the law and doctrines of Islam 
may perhaps be excused for falling into this error; but that Musul- 
man writers should be so inaccurate—Musulman writers too, who set 
up among us as expounders and teachers of their religion—is some- 
what surprising. Yet so it is. The error pervades the recent polemic 
of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and the ponderous articles of the gentle- 
man who bears the name of Rafiuddin Ahmad, and of whom I shall 
have something more to say presently. Now the simple truth is that 
the Sultan does not possess a particle of right to the Khalifate, and 
is in no sense Commander of the Faithful. In the long catalogue of 
the Sultan’s high-sounding titles there is no legal place for that of 
Khalif, the qualifications for which are plain and indisputable 
throughout the length and breadth of the Mohamedan world. Here 
they are. The Khalif must be of the male sex; an adult; a sane 
person ; a free man; a learned divine ; a powerful ruler; a just person . 
and one of the Koreish—i.c. Mohamed’s—tribe; not succeeding by 
hereditary right, but freely elected. All Mohamedans agree in 
this; but the Shiahs, who occupy Persia, and of whom there are 
several millions in India, restrict the Khalifate not only to Moha- 
med’s tribe, but to Mohamed’s descendants. 

After the death of the first five Khalifs who, from their connection 
with Mohamed, occupied a pre-eminent position in the Mohamedan 
world, the Khalifate passed by election successively to the dynasties 
of the Ommiades and Abbasides. In a.p. 1258, the temporal power 
of the Khalifs was overthrown by Hulakon Khan, son of Jenghiz 
Khan; but the spiritual power still remained with the Abbaside 
Khalifs, who removed the seat of their spiritual empire to Cairo, and 
were there acknowledged by the Musulman world as Commanders of 
the Faithful. In 1517 Selim I., Sultan of Turkey, conquered Egypt, 
put its Mameluke sovereign to death, and declared that the titular 
Abbaside Khalif in Cairo ceded his title to him. A manifest false- 
hood, for the Khalifate can neither be bequeathed nor inherited. 
There is no question among Mohamelan authorities that it is 
always and necessarily elective. Even assuming the legitimacy 
of the present Sultan, he has thus no claim whatever to the Khalifate. 
He is not even an Arab, much less a Koreishite, and he holds his 
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throne by hereditary succession, not by election—two disabilities 
either of which disqualifies him absolutely for the office of Khalif, 
Nor have the Sultans of Turkey ever been acknowledged as Khalifs 
out of their own empire. One test proof of this is the Kubbah or 
Friday service in the mosques. Prayer is there offered for the ruler 
of the country where the mosque is: in Afghanistan for the Amir; 
in Morocco for the Emperor; as it was in India for the Emperor of 
Delhi till we put an end to the Mogul dynasty. The Amir of 
Afghanistan would order to execution any mollah in his dominion 
who dared to offer prayer for the Sultan of Turkey, for he would 
rightly regard it as constructive sedition. Iam told that since the 
Mutiny prayer is occasionally offered in Indian mosques for the 
Sultan ; but it is distinctly illegal and disloyal, though the British 
authorities may think it too trivial an offence to be noticed. 

This proves that the Sultan is not acknowledged as Khahif out of 
his own dominions; nor is he acknowledged as Khalif even there 
except by syeophants. And although Abdul Hamid II. has furtively 
angled for the title and posed sometimes as Khalif, he has not dared 
to make a formal claim to it, knowing that it would probably draw 
upon him a decree of deposition from the docters ef Mecca, and 
probably from the Ulema throughout the Mohamedan world. The 
sooner the Musulmans of India therefore understand that they have 
no more to do with the Sultan of Turkey than an Englishman has 
to do with the Emperor of Germany or an Italian with the Tsar of 
Russia, the better for all parties concerned. Any overt exhibition 
of sympathy on their part with a foreign Sovereign, who has trampled 
under foot his treaty engagements with Europe in general and 
England in particular, would be more unbecoming—to use a mild 
expression—than a similar exhibition of sympathy with the Kaiser, 
after the Kruger telegram, on the part of Her Majesty’s Dutch sub- 
jects at the Cape. The Mogul Emperors would have made a speedy 
end of any of their subjects who ventured to show sympathy for any 
Ottoman Sultan with whom they had a quarrel. It is time to scotch 
this legend about the Sultan’s Khalifate, for it is charged with poten- 
tial mischief, suggesting, as it does, a divided allegiance on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Musulman subjects, and giving the Sultan a right 
to proclaim a holy war against our rule in India. Let our Indian 
Musulmans understand that by Musulman law the Sultan has just as 
much right to their allegiance as the Bey of Tunis, neither more nor 
less. The Khalifate has been extinct for some three hundred years, and 
if it is to be revived, it must be by election and in the person of an 
Arab of the Koreish tribe. That is one formidable weapon which 
England could wield against Abdul Hamid. A quiet hint that 
England would not be sorry if the Shereef of Mecca were proclaimed 
Khalif would bring the tyrant of Yildiz Kiosk to his senses. The 
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Shereef, being not only a Koreishite, but a descendant of the Prophet 
in addition, would unite the suffrages of both Shias and Sunni, who 
divide the Mohamedan world between them. This may, perhaps, be 
the game that Mourad Bey has begun to play in Egypt; and if so, 
his threat to get the Sultan deposed through the powerful intervention 
of the Ulema of El Azhar, the most famous and most influential 
university in the Mohamedan world, may well make the Sultan 
tremble. A Fetva of deposition from that university and from the 
doctors of Mecca combined would probably make an end of the 
Ottoman dynasty. And this is what Mourad Bey seems to be 
aiming at. His pamphlet ' shows him to be an able and a determined 
man. 

Closely allied with the mischievous myth about the Sultan’s 
Khalifate is the nonsense which one sometimes reads about the 
Ulema. I don’t know who Professor Salmone is, and I do not doubt 
his learning on subjects which he has really studied. But most 
assuredly Islam is not one of them. In an article in the Nineteenth 
Century of last May, Professor Salmone says: “ The entire power of 
the Sultans of Turkey rests upon their holding the high office of 
Khalif of the Islamic world, or Vicegerent of the Prophet Muhamed 
on earth.” The reader now knows how erroneous that statement is. 
But it is an error which Professor Salmone shares with many persons 
who ought to know better. The Professor’s error about the Ulema is, 
however, as far as I know, exclusively his own. He describes the 
Ulema, with some truth, as “the real rulers of Turkey,” and his 
opinion is that they are a sort of college of Islamic cardinals whom 
his imaginary Khalif creates, and by whom he is indirectly ruled. 
Here are his words :— 


** Actual control of all affairs, internal or external, is in the hands of a body 
of unscrupulous adventurers, who live at, or have easy access to, the Imperial 
Palace ; and these are the ullemahs, or so-called high-priests, of Islim, attached 
to the throne of the Osmanlis. They have gradually augmented in numbers 
and in power, and the present Sultan himself has made great additions to them 
—not, be it understood, through choice, but by constraint. Abdul Hamid was 
made Khalif and Murad deposed through the machinations of some of these 
so-called ‘direct descendants of the Prophet.’ ” 


The sheikh, from whom the Professor appears to have got his 
information in the course of a visit to Constantinople, evidently 
amused himself by hoaxing his visitor. In the first place, there is no 
such word as “ ullemahs.” The word is “ulema”; or, to be quite 
accurate, “ ulama.”” It is a plural word, of which the singular is 
“alim” (“one who knows,” “a scholar’). Next, the Ulema are not 
“adventurers,” although, in common with other professions, there are 


(1) Le Palais de Yildiz et la Sublime Porte le Véritable Mal d’Orient. Par Mourad Bey 
Ancien Commissaire prés la Dette Publique Ottoman. 
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doubtless adventurers among them. Thirdly, “the present Sultan 
has” not “ made great,” or any “additions to them”’; nor is it in his 
province to do so; still less has he done this “ not through choice, but 
by constraint.” And it is positively comical to be told that the Ulema 
claim to be “ direct descendants of the Prophet.” * 

Who, then, are the Ulema? They are the ecclesiastico-judicial 
hierarchy of Islam, the guardians and interpreters of law and religion 
throughout the realm of Islam. Jor in Islam Church and State, law 
and religion, are one; and both are under the jurisdiction of the 
Ulema. They appoint the judges as well as the ministers of religion ; 
and they are an enormously wealthy corporation. Sir W. Hunter, a 
good authority, says that when we supplanted Mohamedan rule in 
India a fourth part of the land belonged to the Ulema. I believe I do 
not exaggerate in saying that two-thirds of the land of Turkey 
belongs to them directly or indirectly. Vacouf—that is, mosque— 
property is exempt from taxation. The consequence is that a large 
number of Musulman landlords in Turkey have mortgaged their 
properties to the mosques to escape taxation. The nominal proprietor 
is the mosque, and the real proprietor is allowed a stipulated income, 
while the land becomes free from taxation. It seldom happens that the 
proprietor can get back his property. The Ulema have thus an interest 
in preventing all reforms, and their power is invincible to any force 
shaot of external coercion. For no political act of the Sultan is valid 
in law until it has received the Fetva, or papal bull, of the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, chief of the Ulemain Turkey, and in former days known as the 
Grand Mufti. 

The Ulema have thus acquired and enjoy the right of sharing with 
the sovereign the direct exercise of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers. And they owe their practically irresistible sway to 
the extinction of the Khalifate. The Khalifs, in order to ensure the 
prompt obedience of their subjects, were accustomed to give to the 
principal acts of their government the sanction of religion by affixing 
to their decrees the sacred seal, which assured to the true believers, 
acting under it in case of war, the glory of supporting their faith if 
triumphant, or the palm of martyrdom in case of death. The Otto- 
man Sultans—not daring openly to assume the title and functions of 
Khalif, or dispense, on the other hand, with the sanctions of religion 
—were obliged to seek the aid of the Ulema, and the Fetva of the 
Grand Mufti obtained in this way co-ordinate power with the Sultan’s 


(t) In a subsequent article Professor Salmone says that he does not agree with me in 
thinking that the Mohamedan religion has anything to do w'’h the intolerance and 
barbarism of Musulman countries at the present day. And he challenges me to 
reconcile my opinion with the flourishing condition of Arabia under Musulman rule in 
bygone days. I have anticipated his challenge in my article on ‘“ Islim’’ in the 
Quarterly Review, and in other writings. But Professor Salmone seems to be one of those 
critics who sometimes criticise authors from hearsay, and not from acquaintance with 
their writings. 
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decree, and was, indeed, superior to it in a sense, since the Fetva is 
necessary to legalise the Sultan’s acts. He cannot make peace or war, 
or even accept a declaration of war, without the Sheikh-ul-Islim’s 
Fetva. ‘This practically paramount authority of the Ulema in Turkey 
has become a fundamental law of the Empire. It was a Fetva from 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam that hurled the present Sultan’s uncle and brother 
from the throne. 

I have sometimes read and been occasionally told by admirers of 
the present Sultan, that he is an excellent husband and father, living 
with only one wife. Iam sorry to dispel a pleasing delusion, but 
the truth is that the Sultan has a crowd of concubines but not a wife 
among them. An ordinary Musulman is permitted by the Koran to 
have any number of concubines but only four wives at one time, 
whom, however, he may divorce as often as he likes. But the Sultan, 
while enjoying the right of unlimited concubinage, is forbidden to 
marry. This has been a maxim of State, obeyed by successive 
Sultans, from the time of Bayazet I., who was conquered by Tamar- 
lane, and captured together with his harem. The victor put his cap- 
tive into a cage, and dishonoured his favourite wife, Despina, before 
his eyes. ‘To obviate the possibility of such dishonour in future, it 
was made a rule that the Sultan’s harem should consist only of slaves, 
the dishonour of whom would not affect their master. A slave gains 
her freedom in giving birth to a son, and the Sultan’s mother on her 
son’s accession receives the title of Sultan Valide, which I have some- 
times seen written in well-informed newspapers as Sultana Valide, as 
if the title meant wife instead of mother of the Sultan. 

If the British public were better acquainted with the history and 
doctrines of Islam I should not think it necessary to notice Mr. Ra- 
fiuddin’s article in the Forrntcutiy Review of January. Without 
the cleverness and lawyer’s craft of Mr. Ameer Ali, Mr. Ahmad is 
even more irrelevant and inaccurate. The truth seems to be that 
where the doctrines and principles of Islam are in question, or the 
character of the Prophet, Mohamedan apologists are incapable of 
reasoning. Forbidden to exercise their reason on the Koran, or the 
character of Mohamed, or the Traditions, the critical faculty has be- 
come atrophied in them on subjects which are ¢aboo in their religion ; 
and they appear absolutely unable to see the point in dispute. Fair 
criticism on the doctrines and history of their religion or on the 
character of its founder are regarded as deadly personal insults, instead 
of being met by fair argument. As Sir W. Muir truly observes :— jj 

‘‘To the combination, or rather the unity, of the spiritual and _ political 
elements in the unvarying types of Mohamedan government must be attributed 
that utter absence of candid and free investigation into the origin and truth of 
Islim, which so painfully characterizes the Moslem mind even to the present 
day. The faculty of criticism has been annihilated by the sword.” ! 


(1) Life of Mohame new edition, p. 575. 
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Such a temper is impervious to reasoning. The Russians at 
Sebastopol discovered that sandbags made the best rampart against 
bombardment. Cannon balls could neither penetrate nor splinter 
them by concussion. They yielded to the impact till it had spent its 
force, and then bulged out again as if they had never been hit. These 
apologists of Islam are controversial sandbags. It is impossible to 
make an impression on them. You refute them over and over again ; 
but they come back with the same fallacies and irrelevancies and 
historical blunders, and calmly challenge you to answer them. This 
sort of controversy becomes wearisome, especially when your oppo- 
nents lose their tempers, and, instead of arguing their case like gentle- 
men, if not like logicians, bespatter you with personal abuse. I have 
in two previous numbers of this Review furnished copious examples 
of Mr. Ameer Ali’s peculiar style of controversy. Let one example 
suffice of the way in which his admirer and disciple thinks it becoming 
to criticise a writer who made no reference to him at all. I said that 
“it was immediately after the Crimean War that the Musulmans of 
India organized their Mutiny ”—an historical truism, I should have 
thought. But Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad first calls it a “ daring asser- 
tion,” and then declares: “ that statement is the worst example of 
presumptuous mendacity I have ever seen.”” What can he mean? 
Was not the Treaty of Paris signed in 1856? And did not the 
Mutiny break out in 1857? Or does this paragon of Musulman 
courtesy mean to deny that Musulmans were engaged in organizing 
the Mutiny? The following extract from the work of one of the 
most distinguished of our public men, who knows much more about 


India than Mr. Ahmad knows about Islam, will perhaps improve my 
censor’s knowledge, if not his manners. Writing about the Mohame- 
dan College of Caleutta, Sir W. Hunter says :— 


** During more than ninety years the chapters on Holy War [in the Koran] 
against the Infidel have been the favourite studies of the place ; and up to 1868 
or 1869—I forget the exact date—examination questions were regularly given 
in this Doctrine of Rebellion. A mosque of fanaticism flourishes almost within 
the shadow of the College, and the students frequent the rebel places of worship 
throughout Caleutta. The present head master is the son of one of the leading 
doctors whom the Mutiny of 1857 brought to the front, and who expiated his 
crimes by transportation for life to an island in the Indian Ocean. The library 
of the learned traitor, after being confiscated by Government, is now lodged in 
the Calcutta College. Within the last few months! the resident professor had 
to turn out of the grounds a wandering Arab who came to ‘ preach religion,’ or, 
in other words, the doctrines which have cost us three frontier wars, and spread 
a network of conspiracy over the Empire.” * 


Mr. Rafiuddin contradicts me rudely for saying that “the Jihad 
Faiz or Holy War against infidels is of perpetual obligation till the 


(1) Published in 1876. (2) The Indian Musulmans, pp. 204-5. 
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last infidel has been converted or slain; or, if a Jew, Christian, or 
Magian, till he is made tributary.” That is the plain meaning of the 
Koran, and of the Hedéya and Multéka. But instead of wasting 
space in exposing my censor’s shallow sophistry, I will again quote 
the high anthority of Sir W. Hunter :— 


‘The plain meaning of the Koran is that the followers of Islim shall reduce 
the whole earth to obedience, giving to the conquered the choice of conversion, 
of a submission almost amounting to slavery, or of death.” ! 


The repeated assertions of Messrs. Ameer Ali and Rafiuddin 
Ahmad, that the wars of Islam have always been in self-defence, are 
simply grotesque in the light of history. But history does not exist 
for these gentlemen. They close their eyes and ears against all facts, 
however well attested, which do not square with their own pre- 
conceived notions of the character of their Prophet and the history of 
his theocratic polity. Since my two traducers will insist on my 
being an exceptionally bigoted assailant of Islam, I will quote one 
or two more authorities, whom I could multiply ad Uibitum. Sir 
W. Muir summarises as follows the fruits of Islam :— 


‘First—polygamy. Divorce and slavery are maintained and perpetuated ; 
striking at the root of public morals, poisoning domestic life, and disorganizing 
society. Second: freedom of thought and private judgment in religion are 
crushed and annihilated. The sword still is and must remain the inevitable 
penalty for the renunciation of Islim. Toleration is unknown. Third: a barrier 
has been interposed against the reception of Christianity. They labour under a 
miserable delusion who suppose that Mohamedanism paves the way for a purer 
faith. No system could have been devised with more consummate skill for 
shutting out the nations, over which it has sway, from the light of truth... . 
The sword of Mohamed and the Koran are the most stubborn enemies of civili- 
sation, liberty, and truth, which the world has yet seen.” 


Again, regarding the degeneration of Mohamed’s character as he 
rose to power :-— 


“The reader will observe that simultaneously with the anxious desire to 
extinguish idolatry and to promote religion and virtue in the world, there was 
fostered by the Prophet, in his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence ; till in 
the end, assuming to be the favourite of Heaven, he justified himself by 
‘revelations’ from God in flagrant breaches of morality. He will remark that, 
while Mohamed cherished a kind and tender disposition, . . . he could yet take 
pleasure in cruel and perfidious assassination, could gloat over the massacre of 
an entire [Jewish] tribe, and savagely consign the innocent babe to the flames 


of hell.” 2 

Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who has said all that it is possible, without 
gross violation of truth, to say on behalf of Mohamed, is constrained 
to admit the unrestrained sensuality of the Prophet.® 

Gibbon has not usually been considered a bigot in favour of 


(1) The Indian Musulmans, p. 115. (2) Life of Mohamet, new edition, p. 535. 
(3) ‘Il s’abandonna sans mesure 4 ses passions.’’— Mahomet et le Cordn, p. 171. 
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Christianity, at which, indeed, he has aimed more than one poisoned 
arrow from the armoury of Islam. Yet this is what Gibbon says :— 


‘The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were often subser- 
vient to the propagation of the faith; and Mohamed commanded or approved 
the assassination of the Jews and idolaters who had escaped from the field of 
battle. By the repetition of such acts the character of Mohamed must have 
been gradually stained. . . . Of his last years ambition was the ruling passion ; 
and a politician will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious impostor !) at 
the enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity of his proselytes.” ! 


We have in Slatin Pasha’s description of the moral degeneration of 
the late Mahdi, as he gradually mounted to power and affluence, an 
illustration of the similar transformation through which the character 
of Mohamed passed from genuine enthusiasm and missionary zeal to 
the unbridled self-indulgence, perfidy, and cruelty of an Oriental 
despot. Of course Rafiuddin trots out Mohamed’s apocryphal ‘ Charter 
of Toleration to Christians,” said to have been found in a monastery 
on Mount Carmel. My answer is twofold. First: there is no proof, 
which can stand a moment’s scrutiny, that the document is genuine. 
The Turks have pronounced it spurious whenever it has been quoted 
against their intolerant polity.” Secondly: even if genuine, it would 
only show—what no one disputes—that while Mohamed was weak, 
and scheming for power, he made repeated offers both to Jews and 
Christians of amity and alliance. It is equally unquestionable that 
he became an intolerant and unscrupulous despot when he was in a 
position to follow his instincts. But I have a question to ask Mr. 
Rafiuddin Ahmad on this subject. In a letter to the Times, dated 
December 18th, 1894, he criticises my statements as to the provisions 
of the sacred law of Islam, and says :— 


‘The fourth point of Mr. MacColl—viz., that a Christian is bound to give 
gratuitous hospitality, for three days in succession, to Musulmans under their 
sacred law-—is so absurd and groundless that I shall not insult the intelligence 
of your readers by any serious refutation of the same.” 


Very good. But “ Mohamed’s Charter,” to which this gentleman 
now refers so triumphantly, says :-— 


‘*To any Musulman and his beasts they [Christians] shall give three days’ 
entertainment, with variety of meat; and, moreover, shall endeayour to defend 
them from all misfortune and trouble.” 


It follows, either that Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad has never read the 
document to which he appeals so glibly, or that he has deliberately 
falsified it. Let him make his choice. Meanwhile, I give him the 
benefit of the doubt and credit him with the most ingenuous 


(1) Milman’s edition, vol. v., pp. 64—3. 
(2) See Ricaut’s History of the Ottoman Empire, p. 183. 
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ignorance. The provisions of the sacred law which govern the 
relations of Musulmans to non-Musulmans do not now exist in 
India, and—assuming Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad’s veracity, which I 
gladly do—it is quite evident that he knows next to nothing about 
the subject. The foundation of the sacred law, as it affects non- 
Musulmans, is Khalif Omar’s Amdn to the Christians of Jerusalem 
op the surrender of the Holy City. One of the articles of that 
Amin says :— 

“Tf any Musulman should be upon a journey they [Christians] shall be 
obliged to entertain him gratis for the space of three days.” 


Has Mr. Ahmad ever read Omar’s Amdn? Or does he know 
that it is an irrevocable part of the sacred law, second only to the 
Korin in its unrepealable obligation ¥ 

But anxious as I am to save my censor’s honesty at the expense 
of his knowledge, he has made it impossible for me to do it in all 
cases : for instance, in the matter Dar-u/-Harb and Dar-ul-Islam. The 
latter means all countries under Musulman rule: the former the rest 
of mankind; hence the name, which means the country of strife or 
war, because the normal relation of Islam to the rest of mankind is a 
relation of chronic war. A few years ago it became a question 
among a powerful party of Musulmans in India whether that 
country was Dar-u/-Harb or Dar-ul-Islim. If the former, the Indian 
Musulmans were bound by their religion to rise in revolt against 
British rule. The matter was at last referred to the Law Doctors 
of Mecca and Northern India, the heads of the three great Musul- 
man sects; and the decision was that India was Dar-u/-Is/im so 
long as the Musulmans were allowed to practise the purely religious 
and ceremonial part of their religion ; and therefore the obligation 
of waging the Holy War did not apply to India. Mr. Rafiuddin 
Ahmad quotes only one Fetva, adding: “The Muftis of two other 
sects have given a similar Fetva.”” He takes care, however, not to 
quote the Fetva of the Law Doctors of Northern India, which gives 
the important reason why the Holy War must not be waged in 
India. It must not be waged because “ it is necessary that there should 
be a probability of victory and glory to the Indians. If there be no such 
probability the Jihad [ Holy War] is unlawful.” But India is a 
country “ where the Mohamedan subjects have no strength and means to 
Sight with their rulers; on the contrary, there is every chance of the 
war, if waged, ending with a defeat, and thereby causing an indignity to 
Ishim.” 

I should have thought that the lesson which I had taught 
Mr. Ameer Ali might have warned his disciple not to try his 
“prentice hand”? on my presumed ignorance. 

Like Mr. Ameer Ali, Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad tries to belittle “ the 
author of the Heddya,” as a “ jurisconsult of not many parts.” Better 
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authorities than this critic hold a very different opinion; but the 
point is entirely irrelevant, for the Hedaya is not an original work, 
but a digest of Musulman laws, like Blackstone’s Commentaries, or 
Gibson’s Codex. The opinions and learning of the compiler, therefore, 
are of no consequence. The point is that the JZeddya has been and 
is regarded in India, by Musulmans and Englishmen alike, “as of 
canonical authority, and uniting in an emineut degree all the qualities 
required”?! in a code of Musulman laws. Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad 
hails from the Middle Temple. He knows, therefore, that the 
Hedéya is the text-book in which all students of the Inns of Court, 
whether English or Indian, who are qualifying for practice at the 
Indian Bar, are obliged to pass. In plain language, he and Mr. 
Ameer Ali are trying to throw dust in the eyes of the British public 
in depreciating the Zeddya. 

I must expose one more iynoratio elenchi in which these two gentle- 
men persist. They go on quoting against me obscure writers on 
Musulman law whom they laud as enlightened and progressive. But 
it is not a question of an enlightened writer here and there—assum- 
ing the fact for argument’s sake—but of the accepted code which 
governs the Courts; and I repeat that the two codes of Musulman 
law everywhere are the Muttéka and the Hedaya. Moreover, I have 
never contended that every law and regulation in these codes belongs 
to the domain of sacred law, and is, therefore, unrepealable. What I 
have said is that the laws in those two codes which regulate the mutual 
relations of Musulmans and non-Musulmans belong to the domain of 
sacred law, and are, therefore, unrepealable. No orthodox Musulman 
writer has ever proposed, for example, to put the Musulman and non- 
Musulman on a footing of equality as citizens. The disabilities of 
the non-Musulman 








such as his inadmissibility as a witness against a 
Musulman, his obligation to give gratuitous hospitality to Musulmans, 
his excessive taxation (67 per cent. in Turkey), the prohibition to 
possess arms, and the like: these are sacred laws, and no Musul- 
man writer has ever proposed to abrogate them. I have challenged 
my opponents to the proof, and they have evaded my challenge. 
They know perfectly well that what I say is true, and they try to 
impose on the ignorant by excursions into side issues. 

The fact is that Mr. Ameer Ali has no manner of right to pose as 
achampion of Islam. He confesses that he isa Mutazalite—a member 
of a free-thinking sect dating from the Baghdad Khalifate, which split 
up into twenty-two sects—all eventually wrecked on the rock of what 
Kuenen calls “the fixed character of Islim, fixed even then; nay, 
fixed from the outset.’’ Educated and half-educated Indian Muslims, 
bred and living under a Christian Government, breathing a Christian 
atmosphere, imbibing Christian ideas through all their moral and 


(1) See authorised Introduction to the English translation. 
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intellectual pores, and knowing nothing of Islam as a practical system 
of government, have lately lapsed into the free-thinking heresies of the 
Mutazali. By all means; but don’t let them come over here and 
presume to teach British scholars, and Ministers of State, and Ambas- 
sadors and Consuls, what the law and practice of the Sultan’s 
Government are. They have perfect liberty and toleration under the 
Government of the Queen, and they misunderstand their own 
position and importance when they presume to dictate to the 
British Government how it ought to comport itself in its deal- 
ings with the Sultan, under penalty of the wrath of “sixty million 
Indian Muslims.’* We have had quite enough and to spare of these 
menaces, and it is really time to bid these consequential gentlemen to 
mind their own business. ‘The denunciations of Canon MacColl,” 
says this champion of Islam, “have altogether alienated Moslem 
sympathy from the Armenians.” That is a more damaging accusa- 
tion against Islam than any that I have ever made. Mohamedans do 
not disapprove of torture, rape, forced conversions by thousands, and 
massacres of myriads of men, women, and innocent babes because, 
forsooth! an obscure person like myself has presumed to test the 
principles and pretensions of Islam by the touchstone of historical 
criticism! But when and where did Mohamedans exhibit any sym- 
pathy for “the Armenians,” or any other Christian victims of Musul- 
man persecution ? I have looked in vain for any such sympathy. 

I will conclude this article with a short extract from a review of 
the controversy between Mr. Ameer Ali and myself by the able and 
learned author of The Fuith of Islim, who has spent thirty years of 
his life in India, and devoted much of his time to the study of Islam 
in original authorities :— 

‘So many topics, theological, moral, historical, scientific, and political, are 
touched upon in the Quarterly Review article, that we can only deal with the 
subject in a very general way. The main issues gather round the subjects of 
the intellectual bondage inherent in the Muhamadan system, the moral teach- 
ing and example of Muhamad, and the inflexibility of Islam as a religious and 
social system. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s reply in the Nineteenth Century for Sep- 
tember practically evades the issues raised, and sets forth a long list of crimes 
done by Christians and Christian Governments. We have here the forensic 
skill of the advocate trying to confuse the case, rather than the impartial 
investigation of the judge into the charges made. Canon MacColl replied to 
this article in an article in the Fortnightly Review for October. The answer is 
complete and crushing in its entirety. . . . Then Mr. Justice Ali, in the Nine- 
teenth Century for November, has made a personal attack on Canon MacColl, and 
on the alleged ground that ‘language of personal vituperation’ has been used, 
announces his intention of retiring from the contest, and his determination to 
descend no more into ‘the arena of polemics’ with his opponent. No doubt this 
shows admirable diseretion.” * 


Mancorm MacCorn. 


(1) Sir W. Hunter's estimate is thirty millions, and he is a somewhat better authority 
than Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad. 
(2) Church Missionary Intelligence for February, yp. 89. 
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II. 


Wuetuer the Hebrews be regarded on the whole as a blessing to 
mankind or a nuisance; as the hope of civilisation or its stereotype, 
and, therefore, its negative ; as a passing incident, like another, in the 
procession of seons or as the living sequel to the Bible and an organic 
part of Cosmos; whether the mention of them be good-humouredly 
laughed or contemptuously sneered at or seriously reflected upon by 
the individual reader of every-day life—unscientific interest in history, 
which is all that the bulk of thinking men take, will always excuse a 
treatment of the subject which is neither esoteric nor too minute, on 
the ground, to put it popularly, that there must be something in them. 
There must, indeed, and, to do them justice, they take that view 
themselves. 

But if the fascination of the Hebrew race be variable and inter- 
mittent, that of religion is constant and overwhelming, wherever the 
human mind is normal. Their combination is irresistible, and of all 
sober paradoxes the most telling surely is that everybody takes more 
interest in the religion of the Hebrews than they do themselves. 
This accounts for the fact that an intellectual transition of surpassing 
philosophical moment is taking place, to their absolute unconscious- 
ness, and, as a consequence, is being lost to mankind. 

Among the many gross mistakes current about the Jews, none is so 
great as the belief that they are a religious people. Doubtless a score 
of fallacies lurk in the family of words of which “religion” is the 
head, but adopt any reasonable meaning you will, and the proposi ition 
is still broadly true. They can only be said to be religious in the 
sense in which a county is said to be historic—they have been in- 
separably associated in the past with religion and religions. How far 
they are making the history of religion at the present moment neither 
they nor any other sect can possibly perceive. Ifa homely illustration 
may be allowed, who drives fat oxen need not himself be fat, and the 
mother of innumerable spiritual systems need not in these, her latter 
days, adore the unknowable. 

What Religion ought to mean is clear—it ought to mean the sense 
of the supernatural, of a power more than human, of something beyond 
nature and its cause. Convenience, and the actual origin of the word 
alike, point to this as the exclusive use of the term. The frequent 


1) Cf. Renan: “Le mot yirea, ‘crainte,’ laissant supposer derriére lui un monde 
inconnu, ¢tait synonyme de ‘ picté.’ ’’—( Histoire, i., p. 39.) 
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confusion between religion, morals, ethics, ceremonialism, ritualism, 
sacerdotalism, c., in uninstructed minds is easy to understand, but 
must be avoided by the careful student. Of religion proper there is 
abundant mention in the Bible—indeed, it is its chosen home. But 
it must always be remembered that the Jews of to-day are not the 
Hebrews of classical times. They are as different as are the Greeks 
we know from the Hellenes who fought the Persians. Now, while 
the Bible is an inexhaustible mine of the sentiments and formulx of 
the genuine religious emotion, there is not a trace of the intellectual 
element which converts brute religion into a theology and that into a 
philosophy. To put it roughly, the religion of the classical Hebrew 
consisted of one eredo, “ There is one God,” and there was an end of 
it. It followed at once that the business of life lay in humbling one’s 
self before the deity and generally worshipping him. As to reasoning 
about his attributes or playing off dogma against dogma, or indulging 
in any of the luxurious subtleties of evolved “ divinity,” he was in- 
capable of such exercitations, and for a very simple reason. Logie, 
argument, ratiocination, the pleasure of intellectual discipline, the joys 
of reason or intellect, whatever is meant by Jogos, were not among his 
simple amusements, and there is no inkling of such a state of mind in 
the Bible, except in the Book of Ecclesiastes, which is almost certainly 
spurious." 

But, however this may have been in the time of Solomon or 
Hezekiah, it is very different now. How the passage has been 
effected from the ancient Hebrew to the modern Jewish position 
may be gathered from the social history of the people, but cannot 
even be sketched here. 

For practical purposes the substantive change may be dated from 
the Emancipation (where that blessed era exists)—a vague mark, 
but adequate to the purpose. No doubt the Jew of the early 
synagogue is a different creature from the Jew of the Middle Ages, 
but probably they do not differ from one another so much as they 
both differ from their kinsmen fin de siéc/e. What must strike the 
observant general reader-—the scholar, of course, may distinguish— 
as he turns over the pages of any profane literature of any period, is 
the absolute monotony of agreement, and the utter blankness of dis- 
crimination, among all men in all climates as to the character and 


(1) I.e., does not belong to the time to which it purports. The thesis of this article 
is contained in the following and other passages of Renan’s Histoire : ‘‘ Peuple étrange, 
en vérité et fait pour présenter tous les contrastes. Il a donné Dieu au monde et 
ily croit i peine. Il a créé la religion et c’est le moins religieux des peuples; ila 
fondé l’espérance de l’humanité en un royaume du ciel et tous ses sages nous répetent 
qu’il ne faut s’occuper que de la terre. Les races les plus éclairées prennent au sérieux 
ce qu’il a préché et lui, il en sourit. Sa vieille litterature a excité le fanatisme de 
toutes les nations et il en voit mieux que personne les cétés faibles.”’ (Vol. v., p. 181). 
He thinks that Cohélet was written a little before the Gospels and the Talmud. — (Jdid.) 
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status of the Jews. No one analyses, no one differentiates, because no 
one knows. Nobody says, “the Jews as a whole are this or that, but 
this or that class stands out, here or there such or such an idea igs 
making way,” and for good reason. Now and than a Spinoza or a 
Heine may “ flash meteor-like through the void,” if not “ destr ying 
others,” yet “by himself destroyed.’” They are portents, not pre- 
cedents ; but forced back on one another in serried ranks, and morally, 
if not physically, overcrowded, the mass engender along with the 
contagion of imperfections, a uniformity and a solidarity which are 
not yet dissipated. But when the pressure is removed, the spring 
rebounds, the accumulated force of centuries is set free, the atoms 
immemorially compressed recoil from each other; but there is a centri- 
petal as well as a centrifugal impulse, and there is no Jewish institu- 
tion which does not show traces of the Ghetto. The age of disintegra- 
tion has begun, never to cease because never to be consummated. 

Jewish society is still dislocated from the shock of the centuries, 
to an extent, indeed, visible to the naked but keen eye. But, on 
the whole, the miniature is assimilating itself more and more every 
day to the dominant organism, and the ordinary social phenomena 
of the respective larger groups of Christendom are reproducing them- 
selves within the racial circle, writ small. Hence, in this country, for 
instance, there is a continuity of principles, institutions and aspect 
which reduces the external distinctions between Gentile and Jew to 
the ultimate inevitable minimum. But the rapprochement of type 
has not been blind nor unconscious. It has come about by deliberate 
imitation, and the eternal reaction has commenced. 

The attitude of the educated Jew at the present day is a spectacle 
for gods and critics. Born in the culture of one race and bred in 
that of another, with distinction ready made in the idealism of his 
birthright, and a commonplace lot assured in the exigencies of his 
environment; first an alien in a foreign land, then a citizen in an 
unsympathetic if not hostile community; conscious of the national 
failings, but doomed to apologise for them; versatile, but not 
supreme ; conservative by constitution, but innovator by policy ; 
purely oriental in flesh and blood, yet cosmopolitan by climate, they 

(i) This is exactly the mistake Mr. Goldwin Smith makes in his last essay on the 
Jewish question, and it is one of the capital errors of the Quarterly reviewer. He does 
not seem to be aware that the malpractices and anti-social characteristics of the classes 
he denounces are the object of much fiercer hatred on the part of Jews than of any 
other race whatsoever, and that practically the only social inter-Jewish question left 
is how to get rid of them. No problem has ever more seriously engaged the thoughts 
of men. Perhaps the Quakers’ practice of formal ‘‘disownment’’ might prove 
efficacious: but it is a very difficult matter. A congregation at Glasgow, to its great 
credit, has just practically expelled a disreputable money-lender—a rough but ready 
expedient. The remedy suggested by Mr. £mith, the abolition of an ancient rite, is 


absurd, and reminds one of some of the proposals in Alice in Wonderland. He allows 
nothing for education. 
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halt between two worlds of thought and movement, a chord of one 
circle and a tangent of another. If the globe is the seat of order 
and the workshop of reason, here indeed are the elements of a dis- 
turbing influence whose gyrations may be sought in concrete spots. 
What has happened is this. When the old order finally broke up 
some fifty or sixty years ago from sheer desuetude of motive, there 
was a perfect stampede from the Jewries towards Gentile ideals, 
standards, canons of taste, education and commerce. Wherever a 
barrier was thrown down, the road beyond was immediately occupied. 
The same phenomenon had happened in France after the Revolution. 
It was as if the people had borrowed from the animals the primeval 
power of adapting their colour to their surroundings as a ruse in the 
struggle for existence. In other countries there have been outbreaks 
of Anglomania, but the Jews are a sane people, and this country was 
spared an incarnate caricature of its character permanently encamped 
in its midst, owing to the fact that it was only deemed worthy of the 
more laboured compliment of imperfect Anglicisation. Once again, 
and in a new sense, they could say, Eece convertimur ad gentes. 

The first envisagement of the new and larger life to strike the 
mind of the liberated Hebrew thinker as he dropped into the patriotic 
ranks, was Religion. The English people is nothing if not Puritan ; 
they have a sense of duty such as the world has never seen, and 
it eclipses their gaiety. ‘To the average Jew, incredible as it may 
seem, Christianity was and is a novelty. At this moment the school- 
ing, not only of children, but of ministers of religion, includes not 
even a rudimentary historic presentation of the first thirty years of 
this era. Christ was ignored in the Ghetto, and, to this day, it is 
a tradition of the Jewish pulpit not to mention the name.’ It is 
probably safe to add that very few even of those who read as a 
pastime have read the New Testament. But this would not do 
outside, and an attitude had to be taken. . 

Just emerged into political twilight, the Jew, whose eyes were not 
yet focussed, could think tenderly of the creed of men who had at 
length given him some measure of material justice. Of its formulas 
he knew little and cared less; if it was part of the law of the land, 
he was content to respect its mysteries—indeed, it was his canonical 
duty. At this stage, his clergymen began to imitate those of the 
Church of England in their attire—a typical instance of the aforesaid 
mimetic principle. But he commenced to go to school—secular, 
public, technical, and every other pedagogic variety—and he soon 
found out that there was something the Christian pupil learnt which 
he did not, and he rather superficially congratulated himself upon the 
superior simplicity of his faith: he had one God, his intermittently 

(1) A London preacher, having recently ventured on an innovation in this respect, 
one of the congregants ‘‘ brawled.”’ 

VOL. LIX. N.S. 
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intolerant comrade three—so much was clear; the adogmatism of 
the Ghetto was beginning to tell. In a country where, for chre- 
matistic purposes, it was necessary to profess some religion, it was 
obviously an advantage to have it as little over-weighted as 
possible. At this stage there sprang into existence a sort of Satur- 
day Sunday School literature in the vernacular, which is as delightful 
to read as the hornbooks—the phase of development it about 
represents. But the pace quickened, and in time a really intellectual 
class has been formed. The analogous parson delivers a course of 
critical homiletics ; the reaction is complete—Christianity is attacked 
in its logical order, like any other rival—always be it said with 
courtesy and reverence, never as its own god-children attack it—the 
charge is purely intellectual, as we shall see; an epoch is reached, and 
the natural question occurs—what next ? 

sut the tale is not quite told yet: other forces were let loose. If 
Christianity has had a direct effect on local Judaism, that polity has 
also undergone a reflex action from the contact. The past: half century 
has undeniably been an epoch in free-thought, and the expanding 
Hebrew has exhausted the possibilities. The persistent circum- 
ambient tendencies to asceticism have wrought chiefly by repulsion, 
but the vapour of infidelity and the excited brood of scepticism, 
‘ationalism, agnosticism, deism, and the rest of the allotropic modes 
of atheology have suffused the psychological atmosphere by subtle 
sympathy. “ L’athée,” says M. Renan, perhaps the only Gentile 
who has understood both ancient and modern Hebraism, “ coudoie 
de trés prés le fanatique.”’ The seed, indeed, fell on a willing soil— 
not an irreligious, but a non-religious people. The absence of spirit- 
ualism may be inferred from the unpopularity of private prayer 
(so far as can be ascertained) ; at any rate, it is seldom recommended 
officially as a salutary exercise. Fiction yields the same negative 
result. In the Ghetto what was wanted for practical purposes was 
not so much the lively faith as the soup kitchen, and a perfect Poor 
Law was the consequence. Poverty has ever been the chronic dis- 
ability of the Jews; the vulgar delusion on the matter arises from 
the economic fact that class for class (up to a point) their standard of 
comfort is higher than that of their neighbours, for no orthodox Jew 
regards (except on ecclesiastical occasions) going short of food and 
drink, even alcoholic, as a virtue. So strong was the organization 
that it has survived the cataclysm of emancipation to become a model 
of charity machinery and of the scientific manipulation of individual 
energies to a central end, and every synagogue is a benevolent club. 
Thus it has come about that public worship is one of the greatest 
enemies with which religion has to contend. The “Spirit of the 
Age ”’—Mr. Lecky’s majestic, mysterious, pervasive deus ex machina 
—was making for morals and not for metaphysics, and the old 
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external visible sign of solidarity meant one thing to the learners of 
the new learning and many things to the less enlightened. There 
could be no substantive renascence without intercourse, and no equi- 
lateral intercourse without conviviality, and so the dietary laws went 
literally by the board. This was in keeping with the whole tenor of 
the new movement ; total individuality or independence would have 
been suicidal in face of the enemy, but the campaign over, originality 
must needs soar; now, originality is a quintessence, and, therefore, 
rare. It is true that it is not uniform, and “le fanatique” was not 
left without a witness. With the mass the service and drill of 
formalism had become, by loyalty a habit and, by inveteracy, a 
hobby ; the instincts of the old soldier were too strong. The Bour- 
bons of the Ghetto learn nothing and forget nothing. 
Yet, again, the predominant evangelical Protestantism contributed 

a pietistic tone and temper, and the highwater-mark of development 
(in some, at least, of the effluxes from the main stream of religious 
thought) has been reached in the apparition of something like a Jewish 
Young Men’s Christian Association with a doctrine of sin. But truth 
to tell, sin has not “ caught on” in an optimist community. The reac- 
tionaries have won more triumphs in the last ditch of intermarriage— 
the crux of assimilative intercourse. The number of sporadic mixed 
marriages increases, but the question is not acute, and there is no 
propaganda. Thus, there have been upheavals at many points of the 
racial sphere, but the times have been with the destroying angels, and 
not with the tories. Homogeneity is gone, and the new order is a 
peaceful conglomeration of multifarious points of view. In a letter to 
an inquirer the Chief Rabbi some time ago pointed out that Jews 
might vote on the Sabbath, provided they did not write. The use of 
the franchise, and active attention to secular politics was, apparently, 
no violation of the Sabbath, but making a cross was. This is undi- 

luted Rabbinism. The letter was publicly condemned in the press; 
it was thoroughly Jewish but absolutely unhebraic. A Jewish mem- 
ber of Parliament, who appeals to the suffrages of a constituency 
composed chiefly of men of his own race, is severely criticised ; another 
laying the foundation stone of a Nonconformist Chapel says, “I am a 
Dissenter like you.” A Jewish squire regularly goes to his parish 

church on Sunday, when he is at home, “ to set an example” to the 

Christian commonalty. A worthy layman of some standing delivers 
a sermon and exploits his sense of history as an oriental, by recom- 

mending uncovered heads at Divine service, and the Sabbath on the 

Lord’s Day !—no one is moved, no one cares. The Anglo-Jewish 

Association, perhaps at once the most liberal and nationalist Semitic 
body in the world, entertains Mr. Bradlaugh at dinner ; the orthodox 

conscience is not pricked. The representative of Jewry, a distin- 
guished champion of orthodoxy, has exchanged a noble Hebrew name 
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fora noble Norman one. The last elections to the London School 
Board produced quite a little outburst of local Anti-Semitism, not 
altogether for home consumption. The proposition that Jews ought 
to vote for the only Jewish candidate in consideration of natural 
affection, was boldly put forward, and as stoutly resisted. The can- 
didate himself, an ardent educationist, took up an attitude of neutrality 
in matters debated between Christian and Christian, and had some 
following, but this delicacy was not, I think, generally imitated, and 
was openly repudiated by a considerable patriotic section, with a large 
secularist element, which insisted upon the active duties of citizenship. 
Indeed, so far as my observation went, the preponderance of educated 
Jewish opinion was towards purely secular teaching in Board Schools; 
at any rate, there was an indifference as to the rival policy. Many 
Jews of considerable profane attainments are beginning to learn 
Hebrew, some from Gentiles. The Jewish Press is, perhaps, the 
largest extant fragment of the Ghetto. Of the educated classes, many 
have no confidence in the rabbinate, no confidence in the clergy, no 
confidence in the synagogue, whose united influence on character they 
believe to be nil. Yet these men hope they are Hebrews of the 
Hebrews. 

The mountains labour and a new birth is expected worthy of such 
gestation—what can be brought forth? The problem is to combine 
a past which guarantees the future with a present that seems to belie 
all history, to co-ordinate in the same frame-work the Jekyll of 
modern Judaism with the Hyde of ancient Hebraism, to keep the 
allegiance of ingrown tradition in tune with the revolt of the nine- 
teenth (or should we say the fifty-seventh ?) century, to make plain 
at last in the eyes of all men what is the “ Mission of Israel.” A 
practical politician recently made a hit when he declared that what 
his country wanted beyond everything else was an idea. Nothing 
could be truer of the Jews, with the difference that their theory of the 
universe, after long domineering triumphantly in their midst, has been 
attenuated to obscurity, and now awaits a new interpretation, if the 
race is to justify its existence. And needs must, for if men’s minds 
are agitated by the vibrations of the religious, the ethical, the social 
and the philosophical atmospheres, as we have shown reason to believe, 
they will insist on defining the Mission of Israel. We speak only of 
the intellectual classes, those who take the trouble to inform them- 
selves, not because we agree with the newly-ordained curate who 
“liked his work very well, but could not see the use of the laity,” but 
because we think that, as it has always happened, the rank and file 
will follow whither they are led. 

‘** Those who think must govern those who toil.” 

We believe that the old classical Biblical faiths have been dead 

for centuries, and the people now worship, but do not pray. <Anti- 
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quarianism has become the staple bond between the atoms, but at 
length other antiquities compete, and if the exiles and wanderers 
from ruined ideals, and the flaming temples of shattered cults are to 
vindicate their empire over any portion of mankind, the old oracles 
must be read again, there must be a new settlement. Through all 
the ages, consciously or unconsciously, articulately or blindly, they 
have been haunted by the sense of being an integral part of the world ; 
their incurable self-consciousness attests it. In the matter-of-fact 
process of events there has sprung up a sentiment of consanguinity, 
which seems to be as indestructible a force as energy, and a ruling 
passion for domestic ease. They cannot be deleted, they will not 
fuse. These are the salient conditions and elements which must be 
taken into account, and they lead to the conclusion that Judaism to- 
day is a species of Materialism. 

But this is not the antithesis of idealism, it is rather a form of it. 
There is not wanting an ultimate conception, embracing the universe, 
a principle in the light of which the art of life may be explained and 
the mind repose in a philosophic unity, but with its metaphysical 
affinities it is the business of its eponymous votaries to deal. It is as 
a working hypothesis for everyday use that it is here regarded, and in 
this capacity it has already played a specific part in eking out the 
tendencies which we have regarded as characteristic of the hour. It 
is a commonplace of the neo-Jewish pulpit that the Law is practicable 
and the Gospel is not. How the morality of the Pentateuch may 
compare with that of the Sermon on the Mount, is not here relevant, 
but the cited proposition at least discloses the utilitarian test of the 
propounder, and incidentally illustrates a late stage of the varying 
humours vouchsafed to Christianity. The duty of the Jew is to make 
things here as pleasant and as comfortable all round as possible,” and 
that duty multiplied by the numbers of the population is the Mission 
of Israel. That obligation, of course, can only be fulfilled by the 
practice of virtue, and thus, in this train, the distinctive content of 
Judaism runs up into the trite, but enduring ethics of the books. 
In other words, it is a healthy materialism. 

It also supplies a rule of conduct—an argument for isolation. This 
is what the old régime failed to do logically. If, in the programme 
of Providence, the race was destined to emblazon a theological idea, 

(1) That there is no necessary incompatibility between these principles is well illus- 
trated by what Renan says of Judas Maccabeus and his followers:—‘‘ Une doctrine 
suivant laquelle, en apparence, l'homme aurait di se porter 4 toutes les bassesses pour 
éviter la mort, qui est le pire des maux, et sauver le plus grand bien, qui est la vie, con- 
seilla, en réalité, le martyre et l’héroisme. Nous avons vu des légions de martyrs s’ offrir 
4 la mort pour une Loi que les faits les plus évidents semblaient taxer de mensonge ; 
nous allons voir des légions de héros se lever, former des armées, espérer contre toute 
esperance, combattre enfin avec autant de fanatisme que s’ils avaient eu en perspective 
le paradis des chrétiens et les houris de Mahomet.’’—( Histoire, vol. iv., p. 333.) 
ey as “ty était récompensé de sa fidélité 4 la loi par le bien-étre.’’—(Renan, Histoire, 

+ oe 
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there was no reason why it should not communicate its privilege to 
the rest of mankind by the only way in which one race can admit 
another to share its impalpable heritage—by fusion ; indeed, by this 
means it could do so more effectually, for it would thus transfigure the 
thought and imagination of the nations by its endowment without 
the obtrusive introduction of uncongenial codes of morals, than which 
there is no greater obstacle to ethnic | partnership. The idea, so to say, 
would run with the blood. 


‘* Commixti corpore tantum 
Subsident Teucri.”’ 


The Jew disappears, but the cause abides. 


‘** Faciamque omnis uno ore Latinos. 
Hine genus Ausonio mixtum quod sanguine surget, 
Supra homines, supra ire deos pietate videbis.” 


Monotheism conquers, but the pioneer monotheists are absorbed. 
This, of course, implies a certain parity of civilisation; the world 
would hardly be endued with a strain of monotheism by the matri- 
monial intermixture of Jews and Maoris, though it might by that of 
Jews and Germans. ‘The nobler races of the earth have perceived 
this fact, and hence the undammed stream of sarcasm, invective and 
calumny at the expense of the chosen people from the pique as much 
as the contempt of offended nationalities. It has always been a cheap 
point with the Antisemitic satirist that his whipping-boy would not 
give of his best to the Gentile. But if Judaism is to disseminate not 
abstract ideas, but a positive system of morality, this reproach is rolled 
away. If men are not only to think something definite, but to do 
something definite, there must be a central standard to which all eyes 
can turn for inspiration, of which the long line of bearers must be 
assured. Judaism is a club—it has been called “a historical ethical 
society ”’—birth is the qualification for membership, with any other it 
must be broken up, and there is no other to do its work. If there is 
a mission of Israel, there must be an Israel. 

The march towards materialism, too, is along the line of least 
resistance. Since the Belfast Address, delivered more than twenty 
years ago, materialism has been a household word among thinking 
men in this country, and the popular philosophy of these latter decades 
has engrafted itself smoothly on the receptive Jewish temperament, 
always ; peculiarly susceptible of such influence. It would not be easy, 
even if space permitted, to trace the evolution of the uncompromising 
spiritualists of the old world into the dormant materialists of this— 
the stuff whence the antidote to all metaphysical religion may be 
hewn. We suspect the process grew with the gradual growth of the 
Synagogue, and we are convinced that the spirit of the new doctrines 
has settled upon that ancient institution as its chosen home. 
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That the great mass of men who are acting out these views do not 
suspect that they are playing a dramatic part in the theatre of the 
universe, is not a matter of surprise; it gives the spectator greater 
facilities of observation. The bulk of mankind, little given to the 
speculations of critical philosophy, do not concern themselves with 
the interplay of thoughts and spirits; yet are they the factors, the 
objects, and, to some extent, the victims of these movements, and the 
time comes when they adjust their limited conceptions to the new 
heavens which have passed sublime over their heads. So it may be 
here. The Jewish race has changed its religion, and its ideas at one 
period of its history have varied comapionoualy from those at another. 
Its mental flexibility is at once a cause and an effect of its abnormal 
vitality. The “Swiss Guard of Theism” may become the bulwark 
of Materialism without betraying its proverbial fealty. 

For if a national identity on a physical basis is to be preserved, it 
must be through a catena of institutions with a more or less rigid 
mechanism. This condition is well secured by the present quasi- 
political organization of Judaism, which must take its chance of sur- 
vival, like any other, according to the sliding test of utility. The 
much-maligned forms and ceremonies, which have always filled the 
interstices of the popular fancy, will at least have their ordinary value 
as an antiseptic. At any rate, they will be none the less a means to 
an end, because that end is growing continuously in definiteness. 
Given a mission, whatever makes for particularity reinforces the 
tribalism with which that mission stands or falls. 

Happily, for itself, and perhaps for mankind, the rude forefathers 
of the clan transmitted no vein of asceticism. Of all arts, the art of 
life is the superlative art ; and it seems in danger of perishing from 
off the face of the earth. The French, alone among the nations, are 
permeated by its cordial, but, with all their greatness, they may be as 
local and temporary as Assyria or Rome. The Hebrew abides, and 
has faith in his destiny. It is as easy to ridicule a mission which bids 
men seek pleasure and enjoy themselves, as a disused epicureanism ; but 
how to live is the secret, after which all the churches have ever groped. 
Judaism, at any rate, gives no indirect or uncertain solution, and its 
blunt answer ignores all superstition, mythicalism, other-worldism, 
and all that savours of obscurantism or gushing transcendentalism. 
It is the old story —* It is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. 
It is not in heaven that thou shouldst say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it and do it?” 

Thus, perhaps, the assemblage of conditions which might antece- 
dently be sought in the religion of Israel are found to exist in its 
latest phase. It is eubveitiah, in the sense that its solitary dogma 
regards the whole of creation; it is catholic—in the words of St. 
Paul—« Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews; to them that are under the law, as under tng law, that I 
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might gain them that are under the law. To them that are without 
law, as without law . . . that I might gain them that are without 
law’’; it is optimistic, it harmonizes with any formulated system of 
ethics, and is repugnant to none; it is agreeable to the inherited 
instincts of the race, and it supplies a philosophical justification for 
ethnological exclusiveness; it is non-metaphysical and non-Christian, 
it stimulates nationalism, and does not harass existing institutions. 
Whether or not it is the “ religion of the future,” it is a return upon 
the past, for, to crown the symmetry, a bygone moment is reproduced 
from the time when, according to M. Renan, “ une religion sans culte, 
sans temple et sans prétres avait été idéal par moments entrevu par 
les prophéetes.”’ 

If the writing on the wall is thus interpreted aright, those who sit 
within at the feast, and those who wait without, are passing, unawares, 
through a crisis. The most ancient category of religious thought has 
been captured by the gathering forces of later scientific theory, for 
all materialists are of the same school, though their native idealism 
does not tally. The situation is something like that when Luther 
found a Prince of the Empire to answer for the new heresies, when 
Peel was converted to the faith of the Anti-Corn Law League, or, in 
our own day, a paramount statesman in possession to the aspirations 
of a struggling party. 

The illustrations point one way, and the effects of the conjuncture 
they are meant to illustrate, if more placid, may stretch as far ; how 
far, we of to-day shall probably never know. It may be a passing 
whim or humour—a freak of thought, so to say. Great commercial 
prosperity and great intellectual mobility have never, unlike the 
genius of exultant militarism, been the concomitants of quickened 
religious perfervour, and the burden of proof lies upon the observer 
who supposes that the laws of nature are to be abrogated even for 
the benefit of iconoclast Israel. It has long been remarked that 
progress is not always in a straight line, and the officially pious 
believe that in the case of the Hebrew people, at least, it may move 
in a circle. They, indeed, have some excuse for their not ignoble 
audacity in presuming an exception. Israel, another Athanasius, 
fronts the world; itself and its immortality may be a law of nature, 
that is, an ultimate secret, and one which is a perennial source of 
fascination. What is more easy to predict, and, by comparison 
prosaic, is that the resultant of all the faith, the anguish, the passion, 
the forethought, the ingenuity, the valour, the pride of race, the 
health and moderation of all the centuries, however transmuted and 
compounded in the crucible of adventure, must needs minister to the 
service of mankind Be it religion or philosophy, 


‘* Transplanted human worth will bloom to profit otherwhere.” 


Herman Conen. 
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Ir it is possible to arrest the decay of British agriculture by legisla- 
tion now is the time to set about it. No modern Government has 
expressed through its mos responsible ministers a keener desire to 
do what is possible, nor has a Government at any time during our 
later history possessed greater power to carry out its will. No doubt it 
is possible to present a variety of schemes to Parliament which are 
calculated to help the tenant farmer, but he is as tired of schemes as 
of promises, and for once he absolutely believes that something is to be 
accomplished. It is not, however, in the power of the strongest Govern- 
ment to pass into law proposals which are distasteful to many of its own 
supporters, or for which the public are not thoroughly prepared. 
Where, as is the case at the present time, a number of questions 
await solution by Parliament, and where delay would be both costly 
and disappointing, it is essential that each measure should be con- 
ceived in a moderate yet just spirit in order that fatal opposition may 
be avoided and promises punctiliously kept. British farmers have 
been accustomed to look with suspicion upon the action of Parliament, 
but the public announcements of Ministers during the past six months 
practically preclude the possibility of any reason for such suspicion as 
regards the Parliament which has now assembled. 

The position of British agriculture is indeed deplorable: farms 
abandoned, the green fields of former days, peopled as they were with 
thriving flocks and handsome herds, converted by the rude processes of 
nature into a dismal, unproductive waste, from which even the cottager 
has fled as from a plague ; country mansions closed, or occupied by 
caretakers, their owners no longer able to sustain the charges which 
an establishment entails; while rural labourers, flocking into the 
towns, further swell the already swollen ranks of the unemployed. 
And what is the cause of this, to us, unexampled agricultural 
poverty, which subsists side by side with such appalling commercial 
wealth that men are unable to count their possessions ? Primarily it 
is over-production in new countries which have been opened up in 
proportion to the facilities afforded by steamships and railways. With 
the question of over-production—which is not an unmitigated evil, 
inasmuch as it brings us cheap food without which our troubles might 
be greatly intensified—we cannot deal, but there are subsidiary matters 
affecting agricultural prosperity which are more or less under the 
control of Parliament, the most important of which we propose to 
discuss. 
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These are :— 

1. Land tenure reform. 
Local taxation. 
Readjustment of the beer duty. 
Railway rates on agricultural produce. 
Light railways in rural districts. 
The adulteration of farm produce. 
The marking of foreign produce. 


Among equally important—if less pressing questions—are those 
connected with “ tuberculosis,’ or consumption in cattle, compulsory 
slaughter of imported animals at the port of landing, aid in the 
establishment of small holdings, and the regulation of large produce 
markets. 


Lanp Tencre Rerorm. 


There have been two modern attempts by the House of Commons 
to determine, by legislation, the position of landlord and tenant in 
relation to security for money expended upon a holding in the form 
of improvement. Most tenants believe that they are improving 
tenants. Many landlords believe that this is a delusion. It is, how- 
ever, undeniable that large sums of money are spent with the object 
of adding fertility to the soil and upon improvements of various 
kinds, and in proportion as this expenditure adds to the letting value 
of farms, it has been determined by Parliament that tenants shall 
receive compensation. Hitherto the difficulty has been to decide, with 
satisfaction to both classes, what improvements a tenant may make 
upon his own initiative to entitle him to compensation, and how that 
compensation can be most perfectly secured. The Act of 1875 
practically adopted the principle of compensation for improvements 
—but it was permissive, and agitation for its amendment com- 
menced soon after it came into operation. In the Act of 1883 the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners that the principle 
relating to compensation should be made compulsory was adopted ; 
but still tenant farmers felt that their claims had not been sufficiently 
met. In Part 1 of the first schedule of the Act were placed four- 
teen kinds of improvement which cannot be made without the consent 
of the landlord, whereas those improvements (Part 3) to which no 
consent is required simply consist of processes of manuring or cultiva- 
tion. Further, it was found that while allowances were made for the 
manurial value of foreign corn consumed on the farm, no such 
allowance was admissible where home-grown corn was consumed. 
Nor was any allowance made for exceptional farming, however, 
much the value of the land might be improved. Agriculturists have 
long been more or less bound, both by agreements and custom, to 
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grow specified crops or varieties of crop in specified order, and to con- 
sume those crops upon the farm. In other words, they have not been 
permitted to grow and sell what they pleased. Increased knowledge, 
however, to some extent supplied by modern necessity, has enabled 
the farmer to emancipate himself from a system which had grown 
with his growth, and in which he believed almost as much as his land- 
lord, and to-day the majority of those of both ranks are agreed upon 
acceptance of the broader principle, which will assuredly tend to 
closer union and greater prosperity. 

In his defence of the Bill of 1883, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre urged that a 
tenant was substantially protected from a rise of rent upon his own 
improvements, in consequence of the fact that his landlord became 
liable for compensation, should he determine to leave his farm. 
Theoretically his statement was correct, but owing to the inherent 
defects of the Act it has proved lamentably incorrect in practice. 
The object of future legislation should be to induce tenants to remain 
upon their farms. A sense of justice, a feeling of security, will con- 
duce to that quiet confidence which, between man and man, as between 
nation and nation, is the herald of good relations. 

The leading features of an amended Act have been suggested by the 
council of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, and 
to these the writer, a member of that body, proposes to adhere. On 
some points we should be disposed to go a little further, in the interest 
of the landlord as well as of the tenant—but as agricultural opinion 
is not ripe, and as the maintenance of confidence and good feeling is 
of higher importance, especially in times like the present, than 
propositions which would meet with determined opposition—they are 
much better deferred. The agricultural proposals, which delete the 
vague and debateable words of the Act of 1883, “ inherent capabilities 
of the soil,” include a list of thirty-four improvements, which are 
divided into three parts. In the first part are fourteen classes of 
improvement to which the consent of the landlord is necessary. In 
the second part are eight in respect of which notice must be given ; 
while the remainder require neither notice nor consent. If these 
suggestions are carried into law tenants will be able to drain ; improve 
roads and watercourses; lay down permanent grass; make gardens, 
orchards, and osier beds up to an acre in extent, and reclaim enclosed 
waste. They will also be entitled to compensation when home- 
grown corn is consumed, and for various other improvements, the 
result of good farming. In order to determine with greater accuracy 
the condition of a farm, it is provided that a record shall be made. 
The new proposals, however, take cognisance of the fact that tenant- 
right cuts both ways, and provide for compensation to landlords for 
dilapidations, but the sale and removal of hay, straw, roots, and green 
crops are very properly permitted—the last year excepted—upon the 
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condition that adequate manure is returned. Upon these points it 
may be remarked, that where a tenant upon quitting obtains more 
than he is entitled to, the succeeding tenant or the landlord, usually 
the former, suffers injustice in proportion. For this reason it is essen- 
tial that, compensation being a factor on one side, the condition of the 
land and buildings should be a factor on the other. We cannot for- 
bear adding a suggestion—to be read in connection with the compen- 
sation clauses—with reference to the careless employment of expensive 
artificial manures and the fertilising value of farm-made manure. 
At present awards are either made in accordance with recognised 
scales, or upon the basis of a happy-go-lucky give-and-take system 
which is adopted by some valuers. Manures made upon two farms 
from precisely similar foods may be, and constantly are, of widely 
different values. As the value of manure largely depends upon the 
way in which it has been managed, compensation should be paid 
accordingly. The whole question of method in awarding compensa- 
tion might be investigated with advantage, and possibly determined, 
by a committee of experts appointed by Mr. Walter Long. 

Of the remaining recommendations the most important are those 
relative to the nomination of umpires by the County Councils and 
their appointment by the Board of Agriculture ; to the provision of a 
scale of fees and the absolute limitation of distress for rent to twelve 
months. If, as we hope, the whole of the suggestions made by the 
united agricultural bodies are adopted, we do not pretend to say that 
agricultural prosperity will be assured, but we are satisfied that moral 
as well as material results will follow. The Market Gardeners’ Act 
of Colonel Long has recently become law, and it is hardly possible to 
believe that the party which, when in opposition, took such important 
action in connection with this Bill, will fail to pass an equally popular 
measure, now that, owing largely to the agricultural population, they 
possess such unprecedented power. 


Loca, Taxarion. 


The agricultural classes have just cause to complain of the un- 
fairness of the principle upon which local rates are assessed. A 


rate, like a tax, should be levied upon the people in accordance 
with their ability to pay. Local rates, however, are paid by the 
owners and occupiers of real property, owners of personal property 
practically escaping scot free. The medium, land, through which 
both owners and occupiers of real property obtain their incomes, is 
charged under Schedules A and B as well as to Land Tax and local 
rates; the medium, capital, through which the owner of personal 
property obtains his income, pays under one Income Tax Schedule 
only, while it contributes nothing to the rates, for the sum indirectly 
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paid by the owner of railway and other shares and investments is 
too insignificant to discuss. Sir Henry Iowler, whose sympathies 
are certainly not with the landowner, has admitted that the incidence 
of local taxation is not just and fair in rural districts. Apart from 
the Poor Rate, real property chiefly maintains the roads and provides 
for the administration of justice—both of which are essential to the 
owner of personal property and the compound householder, who 
contribute nothing to the rates whatever. 

There are practically two proposals before the country : (1) The 
transfer of the administration of justice, the roads, education and 
maintenance of the poor to the Imperial Exchequer, agricultural 
land being charged at one-fourth its value; or, in partial relief, the 
transfer of the Land Tax and Inhabited House Duty to the local 
authorities ; and (2) The proposal to provide the whole of the rates, 
which are of a national character, by an addition to the Income 
Tax. Such an addition would fall heavily upon those who already 
bear heavy burdens, while a very large class of persons who are able 
to pay their share, those who receive abatement or who are exempt 
altogether, would be relieved from the payment of any rates at all. 
A more just and equitable arrangement would be to adopt the sugges- 
tion of Colonel Raikes in a modified form, and to provide for the poor 
by an addition to the Income Tax, and for the remaining local rates 
through the medium of the House Duty, which, handed to the local 
government authorities could be adapted to the purpose, embracing 
every householder, or those whose houses exceeded such a value as 
might be determined by Parliament. Not only is a house, like an 
income, an indication of an individual’s ability to pay, but a tax 
upon it would prevent those inequalities in different unions and 
counties which are represented by the average Essex rates of 3s. 13d. 
and the rates in Westmoreland of 103d in the £. 

Let us, however, endeavour to show that the injustice of which 
complaint is made is real :— 


VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY COMPARED.—ENGLAND. 
Gross estimated Rental of Local Assessments Sch. A. . £193,354,570 





Gross value of Assessments under Schedule D, not in- 
cluding Trades and Professions . ‘ . . £149,882,007 
Schedule C (Dividends, &c.) . ; . . . ; 38,217,930 


£188,099,957 





It is unnecessary, where a greater principle is at stake, to examine 
the respective proportions paid by land and houses. By an elaborate 
calculation made in his report Mr. Fowler suggests that in 1890-6 
laad paid £6,320,000, houses £17,500,000, and other property 
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£3,998,000 out of £27,818,000, showing a payment upon all rates 
levied of 3s. 8d. in the £, but calculated at the general Poor Rate of 
2s. 3d. in the £, he reduces the amount paid on lands to £4,260,000, or 
15°31 per cent. of the total sum levied, a conclusion which is open to 
considerable criticism. 

The total local expenditure in England and Wales for purposes of 
a national character—poor-law relief, highways, education, and ad- 
ministration of justice, is about £25,000,000, of which about one- 
third, obtained from well-known sources, is contributed by the Imperial 
Government; while one-third represents the sum applied to the relief 
of the poor. It is obvious, therefore, that the value of real and personal 
property being, as estimated above, almost equal, personal property 
should contribute its share of 84 millions, instead of leaving real pro- 
perty to bear the whole burden. If, therefore, the Poor Rate of 
81 millions were raised by an addition to the Income Tax of 34d. in 
the £, the vast majority of the contributors to local taxation would be 
satisfied and agriculture would be relieved, while the general prin- 
ciple of payment in accordance with ability to pay would be carried 
out. With regard to the 8} millions remaining, which would still be 
chargeable to the ratepaying owners and occupiers of real property, 
there would appear to be no more effective and equitable method than 
that furnished by the Inhabited House Duty. It is probable that at 
the present time, when the nation is in the mood to make a sacrifice 
for the safety of the Empire, it would be inopportune to ask for a 
transfer of this tax, by way of gift, to local taxation. If, however, 
local authorities were empowered to collect the House Duty, and to 
raise the balance of 8} millions through this channel, provision might 
be made for the levy of such a sum (£10,000,000), as would enable 
them to pay in to the Exchequer an amount equivalent to the Inhabited 
House Duty as it stands to-day, about £1,500,000. Perhaps, in some 
future Budget, the Chancellor might see his way to dispense with it 
altogether. The total annual value of all houses charged to House 
Duty in 1893-4 was £64,678,525 ; ifto this sum we add £22,502,346, 
representing the annual value of houses between £10 and £20 not 
now chargeable, we get a basis of assessment upon which the required 
10 millions could be raised by a 2s. 4d. rate. By this means the 
farmer paying, say £3 10s. upon a £30 house, would escape all 
further local rates, whereas his increased payment to Income Tax 
would be still smaller, if he paid any Income Tax atall. We have not 
space in which to discuss the effect of such a change upon the remain- 
ing classes of the population. It would be considerable—but apart 
from a sweet but modest charge upon a limited number of compound 
householders—relief would be extended to those least able to pay, 
the large majority of the ratepaying population. 

The curiosities of local taxation are perceptible in a large number 
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of figures with which we have been furnished. In some parishes there 
are neither sanitary, burial, educational, nor parish council rates—in 
others every known form of rate is charged. They, at least, point to 
the great necessity of equalisation. 


READJUSTMENT OF THE BEER Duty. 


An examination into the causes of depression in agriculture will 
not fail to show that the unsatisfactory condition of the barley trade 
has been the cause of great losses to farmers. In 1874 the average 
price of barley per quarter in England and Wales was 44s. 11d. 
Since that year the fall, if somewhat erratic, has been general, and in 
the cereal year 1894-5 the highest weekly average was 25s. 8d. and 
the lowest 18s. 2d. We cannot altogether claim that this serious 
result is owing to the importation of foreign barley. What, then, is 
the cause? The ruin of British barley cultivation is being gradually 
encompassed by the employment by brewers, in ever-increasing quan- 
tities, of sugar, maize, rice, and other barley substitutes. Twenty-two 
years ago (on the authority of Mr. Stopes) 193 bushels of malt were 
used in the manufacture of beer to every hundredweight of sugar. In 
1892 this proportion had fallen to 27 bushels, whereas at the present 
time it is estimated that only 20 bushels are used. In 1894 the 
barley-malt and corn used by brewers for sale in the United King- 
dom amounted to 54,776,000 bushels, whereas the quantity of sugar 
and “ equivalent syrups” used amounted to 2,193,746 ewts. It is 
unfortunate that the Government officials do not separate barley-malt 
from grain of other kinds, and it is for this reason that the actual 
quantity of barley used in brewing cannot be determined. From the 
above figures, however, it follows that as 2 cwts. of sugar are equivalent 
to 1 quarter of malt (336 Ibs.) no less than 8,774,984 bushels of barley 
were displaced in 1894, (equal to £1,371,000 at 25s. per quarter), 
apart from the very large quantity displaced by the use of maize, 
rice, and other materials. The harvest of the cereal year 1894 pro- 
duced 9,825,000 quarters of 500 Ibs. ; and the difference in value upon 
this crop, as between old prices, 38s. 11d. (1866-70) and 39s. 5d. 
(1871-75), and the average price of the past year, exceeds seven 
millions sterling. A farmer growing 5 quarters of barley per acre, 
upon 100 acres would, by a similar calculation, increase his returns 
by £375 per annum if old prices returned. Increase in the price of 
barley for brewing does not necessarily mean an increase in the price 
of beer or a loss to the revenue. The fall in the value of barley is 
owing to the introduction of cheap substitutes, and as beer has main- 
tained its price it would appear that what the farmers have lost the 
brewers have gained. 

In approaching any fiscal change in the system of taxing beer it 
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is obvious that the first consideration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be—Will the Revenue suffer? At the present time the 
duty on beer is 6s. 9d. per barrel—the sum represented by license 
duty paid and beer duty charged for the year ending 30th September, 

1894, being £10,322,893. Inasmuch as the loss to agriculture, and 
to the country, is owing to the employment of sugar and other cheap 
substitutes for which barley is largely forsaken by brewers, our sug- 
gestion is that barley should be encouraged by the reduction of the 
duty upon pure beer to 6s. per barrel the odd 9d. taken off being 
added to the present duty of 6s. 9d. in order to increase the duty upon 
beer manufactured with the aid of substitutes to 7s. 6d. It is 
believed that such a readjustment would make the cost of substitutes 
to the brewer equal to the cost of malt. It is also important that in 
any change in the law, the system of priming should be forbidden. It 
is probable that no course would be better calculated to encourage 
the use of barley and to promote the production of purer and 
healthier beer. 


Tur ApvuLreRATION oF Farm Propvce. 


The evidence which has been given before the Select Committee 
upon “ Food Adulteration,” has shown that the practice of sophis- 


tication and fraudulent sale of such articles of farm produce as milk, 
butter, cheese, cream, and condensed milk, is much more extensive 
than even its most active opponents believed. At the present time 
the Acts under which these articles are sampled and prosecutions con- 
ducted, are the Food and Drugs and Margarine Acts, neither of 
which is sufficiently comprehensive or severe. The ingenuity of the 
fraudulent milk seller and butter dealer has enabled him to elude 
modern laws, and since the initiation of the movement intended to 
throttle him commenced, he has been more rapidly building up his 
fortunes. 

Milk was formerly adulterated with water, but the analyst acquired 
a mastery over the product, and it became necessary to find some 
more subtle fluid which would baffle him. Unfortunately for agri- 
culture, this was found in separated milk, which has enabled the 
fraudulent to set both analyst and law at defiance. Separated milk is 
the serum or “skim” of milk which has been deprived of its cream by 
centrifugal force. The fat of milk which has been passed through 
the separating machine is about ‘2 per cent., whereas the fat content 
of whole milk averages about 3-4 per cent., the difference, therefore, be- 
tween whole a and separated milk is one of fat percentage. Cows of 
some breeds, as the Jersey and Guernsey, yield milk giving from 5 to 6 
per cent. of fat, and morally, if such milk is reduced to4 per cent. by 
partial skimming or admixture with skim milk, fraud is comm’‘ttod. 
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In practice, however, the public analyst passes any otherwise normal 
sample that contains 3 per cent. of fat, while the Somerset House 
chemists, to whom appeals are sometimes made, accept 2°75 per cent., 
provided the remaining solids reach 8°5 per cent. There is no legal 
standard, consequently rich milk may be diluted without any fear. 
The position is, that in the absence of a standard, separated milk 
is mixed with impunity with whole milk, care being taken to leave 3 
per cent. of fat in the mixture. Thus 34 gallons of separated milk, 
worth 1d. to 14d. per gallon, can be added to 66 gallons of full milk 
containing 4°5 per cent. of fat, enabling a retailer to sell it at the 
rate of 1s. 4d. a gallon. Although chemical science fails to discri- 
minate between genuine whole milk and mixed milk of similar 
quality, the farmer and the public will be protected if a standard 
is fixed sufficiently high to prevent the practice of mixing remaining 
profitable. 

The standard we have proposed in evidence is 3°25 per cent. for 
fat and 12 per cent. total solids—a standard of non-fatty solids 
not being advisable. To this the members of the milk trade reply, 
that as milk freqently falls below this standard, innocent persons, 
farmers included, would sometimes be charged with fraud. In the 
United States still higher standards exist, and have contributed to 
the great improvement of the milk supply. In this country some 
important firms require their farmers to supply milk of this quality. 
We have, however, not space to state a case for the defence of the 
proposed standard. Full technical reasons are given in the evidence 
of the writer, and in a concentrated form, in the Journal of the Bath 
and West of England Society for March, 1896. By the adoption 
of the suggestions there made, not only could the quality be easily 
and consistently maintained, but unjust prosecution and conviction 
would be impossible. 


The following are the most important features in an amendment of 
the law :— 


1. A legal standard of quality. Fat, 3-25 per cent. Total solids, © 
12 per cent. 

2. Vessels containing skimmed milk to be labelled. 

3. Prohibition of colouring. 

. Inspection of dairies and farms where milk is sold or produced 
for sale. 

5. Prohibition of the sale of milk by unregistered salesmen and 
producers. 

. Power to refuse registration where the producer or salesman 
fails to satisfy a sanitary inspector. 

7. Heavier penalties. 


By the order of June, 1885 (see 34 of 41 and 42 Vic., Geo. 74.) 
VOL. LIX. N.S. uv 
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it is not lawful to carry on the trade of cow-keeper or milk-seller 
without registration by the local authorities, who can refuse to autho- 
rise the use of any building in which the sanitary arrangements are 
defective, but as local authorities may make regulations for inspection 
—they naturally do not. The result is that milk may be produced, 
and is daily produced, from diseased cattle kept in the most filthy 
surroundings which an intelligent being can contemplate. Not only 
is milk produced by tuberculous cattle—the tubercle (consumptive) 
bacilli being communicable to man in certain cases in unboiled milk 
—but much of the milk consumed is contaminated with dirt, in 
consequence of the absolute neglect of the simplest sanitary regula- 
tions. It is for this reason that epidemics have occurred and lives 
been lost. Such regulations as are needed would practically prohibit 
the introduction of foreign milk, the source of which is quite unknown. 

Condensed Milk.—Among the forty odd brands of condensed milk 
in the market, at least one-half are produced from skimmed milk, é.c., 
milk wholly or partially deprived of its cream. Analyses were made 
for the writer and handed to Sir Walter Foster as Chairman of the 
Select Committee. In some cases the labels showed in small lettering 
that cream had been removed; in others it was stated that the con- 
tents were recommended for “invalids and infants.” The milk 
required to produce a tin of “ condensed skim ” is worth a halfpenny ; 
the poor, who are the chief consumers, pay 3d. to 4d., and often 
obtain tins deficient in weight, 1 lb. being the recognised content. 
Our propositions are as follows :— 


1. That across the labels on tins containing skimmed milk should 
be printed in bold letters, and in black or dark blue the words, 
“Skim Milk.” 

2. That each tin should contain 16 ozs. of condensed milk or a 
multiple of this weight. 

3. That the proposals 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, applied to butter, be 
applied to condensed milk. 


Butter.—Since the introduction of margarine the British butter 
market has become thoroughly demoralised. Factory owners and 
private makers have commenced in self-defence to mix margarine 
with their own productions. The imports of declared margarine 
afford no key to the actual imports, much less to the total consump- 
tion. Margarine is mixed with butter so skilfully that its presence 
can neither be detected by the expert nor the chemist within those 
limits to which the trade is chiefly confined. It is coloured to 
resemble butter and it is specially packed by the manufacturer, to 
order, in any form of box or basket used for butter in the locality to 
which it is consigned. In addition to this it is, especially in 
German and Dutch consignments, heavily laden with water. The 
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writer was informed by the Commissioner who was charged with the 
execution of the law, that in New York State both manufacture and 
sale had been practically destroyed and with great advantage to the 
farmers, with the result that the offal fat of the Chicago stock-yards 
available for shipment to this country was increased. The opposition 
to the infamous trade in spurious butter, which has found its way to 
the tables of the first hotels in England, and which has not been 
unknown in the sacred dining-room of the House of Commons itself, 
has, however, been gathering in strength, and the recent action of the 
Board of Agriculture has more than shown, from the samples which 
have been analysed, that it is amply justified. 
The following are suggestions for legislation :— 


. A standard providing what quantity of butter fat, if any, shall 
be permitted to be mixed with margarine, in the process of 
manufacture of which new milk is employed. 

The prohibition of mixing butter and margarine for sale as in 
the proposed new German law. 

3. The prohibition of colouring by artificial means. 
4. The employment of packages of specified shape and colour. 

. The branding of every package employed for the conveyance 
or reception of margarine. 

. Notification in bold letters on the premises in which margarine 
is manufactured or sold. 

The labelling of paper in which margarine is wrapped with 
letters of at least lin. by 14 ins., in black or dark blue; the 
word ‘ Margarine” alone to be used. 

. The examination of imported butter at the port of entry. 

. The inspection of margarine factories. 

The sampling of margarine or butter without going through 
the form of purchase at warehouses, shops, hotels, and 
restaurants. 

1. Confiscation of adulterated goods. 

2. Heavier fines; imprisonment for the fourth offence; publication 
in the newspapers after every conviction. 

3. The appointment of inspectors under the Board of Agriculture 
for the purpose of seeing the law is thoroughly carried out by 
local authorities. 


Cheese is not so largely adulterated as butter, but the practice has 
increased, and in future legislation it will be necessary that— 


1. Cheese to which foreign fat has been added in the process of 
manufacturing shall be marked, with an impressed brand 
across each surface, with the words ‘ Margarine-Cheese ” in 
letters of at least 14 in. by 2 in. square. 
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2. The suggestions Nos. 4 to 13 which are applied to butter would 
be advantageously applied to cheese. 


In Canada and some of the American states there are Commis- 
sioners of Dairying, by whose aid fraud has been largely repressed, 
and, as we can testify, genuine produce improved and trade rapidly 
extended. 


Rarmway Rares. 


It is needless to produce any evidence in support of the view that 
the rates charged upon agricultural produce are excessive. 

The present struggle between the land and the railways com- 
menced in earnest as far back as 1882, when the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission suggested an amendment of the law in consequence of 
the adoption of preferential rates and of inequalities in the charges 
made on farm produce. A Select Committee which sat in the same 
year recommended-— 


1. Uniform classification. 

2. Recognition and publication of terminals. 

3. Refusal of Parliament to sanction further control of canals by 
railway companies. 


The railways are the great arteries of the country, and these have 
not only been monopolized, but the companies have prevented or 
encouraged trade in different districts by their preferential action. 
The law has been overridden, as in the refusal, either direct or 
implied, to furnish an account of the charges made for the con- 
veyance of any particular consignment to a person interested. In 
1888 a Bill providing for a revised classification was passed into 
law, and on its appearance it was met by thousands of objections. 
This opposition was, however, as nothing to the excitement when, 
four years later and after considerable inquiry and discussion, the Act 
under which the railway companies managed to sustain very numerous 
increases in their rates, came into force. 

The effect of this action was the weak Act of 1894, which pro- 
vided farmers, traders, and others with the means of appeal against 
improper increases in the rates charged. Early advantage was taken 
of this Act, the validity of preferential charges on the South- 
Western line being tested before the Railway Commissioners, with 
the result that on some articles of produce—the rates for which were 
much higher than those upon imported articles of similar character— 
reductions are to be made; but the Commissioners, guided by the 
legal bearing of words in a clause of the Act of 1888, which was 
intended by its author to have a diametrically opposite effect, leave 
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the charges upon other articles, which are not carried in such large 
quantities, untouched. Such is the result of years of contention and 
oft-reiterated recommendations of Select and other Committees. The 
Companies have not merely maintained their position: they have 
actually profited by seven years’ agitation. 

Notwithstanding the Act of 1894, personal redress is practically 
unattainable, inasmuch as the process through which it is necessary 
to pass is as costly as it is dilatory and uncertain, and altogether out 
of the farmer’s reach. In the interest of British agriculture, it is 
necessary that, in amending the law, provision should be made for— 


1. A general reduction in the rates upon agricultural produce. 

2. Prohibition of unfair rates. 

3. An economical Court of Appeal with full power to determine 
all references both as regards rates and general facilities. 


Licur Rattways. 


Those who remember the difficulties and delays which were en- 
countered in many of our provincial towns, which thirty years ago 
were isolated from the rest of the world, will better appreciate the 
need of Light Railway communication between railway stations and 
market towns, and the more distant rural villages to-day. The 


farmer in a district remote from a railway station can neither buy nor 
sell with advantage. Hay is brought cheaper from America, meat 
from Canada, and butter and cheese from the Antipodes. 

The fertility of land cannot be maintained without large supplies 
of manure. The rational course of procedure which occurs to many 
minds is the return to the soil of all the available refuse which origi- 
nally came from it. Modern sanitation, however, teaches our rulers to 
convey this valuable material into the sea, or to dispose of it in some 
manner which neither contributes to the purity of the town nor the 
health of the people. Its proper destination is the farm. The present 
costly system of communication between towns and villages is inde- 
fensible. ‘Light Railways are chiefly needed in the large thinly 
populated rural districts of Great Britain, and their form of construc- 
tion must be in accord with the requirements of each. 

Although in these remarks we have nothing to do with details, it 
cannot be doubted that a 3 feet or metre line costing £2,500 per mile 
would generally meet the case, and it has already been demonstrated 
that such lines can be constructed. A light line of this character can 
be run along almost every public road ; it ascends gradients, it requires 
less space, and there is less need for stations, signals, bridges, tunnels, 
platforms and employees. To make such a construction possible the 
regulations of the Board of Trade will have to be simplified. 

It is desirable that apart from the technical matters connected with 
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the construction and management of light lines which must necessarily 
remain under the control of the Board of Trade, that the counties 
should exercise that control and authority which has hitherto been 
exercised by Parliament. With the assent of the owners and occu- 
piers of land through which a railway is proposed to pass, where land 
is required at all, a responsible body of men should be in a position 
to ask a County Council to authorise its construction on easy but fair 
and proper conditions. Where the people of a district are agreed that 
a short line is desirable, they should not be forced to go to an expen- 
sive tribunal in order to obtain permission to construct it. 

These lines will diminish the cost of the repairs of the roads, relieve 
congested districts and encourage the development of new industries 
in village life. What are needed are :— 

1. Simplified and economical facilities for obtaining power to con- 

struct. 
Simplification of the regulations of the Board of Trade. 

3. A guarantee by the Inpe rial Government of 3 per cent., with- 
out which capitalists will not, in some cases, be likely to invest. 


Marxinc Foreign Propvce. 


The just and oft-repeated complaints of our farmers that Foreign 
produce is regularly sold as British, culminated in the appointment 


in 1893 of the Lords Committee on the Marking of Foreign Produce. 
That Committee examined forty-four witnesses and it was proved up 
to the hilt, more especially by official evidence, that misrepresentation 
was extensive. The materials in connection with which this species of 
fraud is common are precisely those in the production of which there 
is a persistent struggle between the farmers of Great Britain and of 
other countries. They include meat, flour, butter, cheese, milk, vege- 
tables, fruit, lard, hay, and agricultural seeds. There are two Acts 
of Parliament which touch the fringe of the question, the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act and the Merchandise Marks Act—both of which 
are extremely useful, but neither of which goes sufficiently far to 
satisfy the growing demands of agriculture. The Food and Drugs 
Act does not cover produce which is sold under fraudulent description 
—or without any description at all. The Merchandise Marks Act, 
which provides under Section 2 for the application of “false trade 
description ’’—such description being defined as “any description, 
statement or other indication, direct or indirect”’—falls far short of 
the proposals which have been made by all classes in the country and 
accepted by members on both sides of the House of Commons in con- 
nection with meat. Meat, however, is but one of many articles of 
farm produce in which unfair competition exists. It is equally as 
important that the consumer should be informe1 of the source of 
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origin of the whole of the materials we have mentioned. It isa 
hundred times more important that foreign milk should be recognised, 
produced as it is‘outside of the control of the law which the British 
farmer is bound to obey, and under conditions which, being unknown, 
should preclude its admission into the country unless in a condensed 
or sterilised form. Foreign butter and cheese are retailed as British, 
home-produced flour is a stranger to many households. Bacon and 
hams of American and Danish growth replace English and Irish on 
our breakfast tables, often unknown to the consumer. Foreign hay 
has ruined the home grower, and foreign seed, heavily mixed with 
dead shells, has frequently subjected the husbandman to serious loss, 
It is not suggested that if two similar articles are placed side by side 
and offered at the same price the consumer will always prefer that 
which is British, the country of origin of the other being declared. 
It sometimes happens that gauged by quality an imported food is 
superior. The purchaser should, however, have the opportunity of 
rejecting a foreign article in favour of British, and he has frequently 
done so of late when he has recognised that it was ‘“‘ Made in Ger- 
many.’ What, however, is more to the point, the British farmer 
should be placed in a preferential position, especially as there are 
thousands who prefer to support him at all times—very properly 
believing in the superiority of most of his productions. We arrive 
then at the following conclusions with regard to meat, including that 
which is killed at the port of entry :— 


Every person selling imported meat should be registered. 

Registration should be periodically published by local authori- 
ties. 

A notice to the effect that imported meat is sold should be 
affixed to every shop or store. 

It should be illegal to sell or expose for sale without registra- 
tion. 

. All imported meat should be stamped or labelled. The system 
is carried out more or less thoroughly in Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and in parts of Germany. 

6. Substantial fines should be inflicted upon offenders. 


Nos. 5 and 6 are also applied to cured or salted meats. 

The first four suggestions are included in Mr. Yerburgh’s Bill, the 
fifth in Lord Onslow’s and Mr. Lambert’s. It is, however, necessary 
that the principle which equally applies to other foods, should be 
applied to those at least in which fraudulent misrepresentation is most 
common. 


The evidence of the forty-four witnesses who gave evidence before 
the Lords Committee is conclusive as to the extent of misrepresenta- 
tion in the sale of foreign produce. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 


Brief reference must be made to this deadly disease, which, better 
known as consumption, is communicable between cattle and man. 

Tuberculosis is produced by the presence, within the animal, of 
Koch’s bacillus. Its existence in the early stage of the disease, 
hitherto not discoverable, is now recognised by the aid of sterilised 
and attenuated lymph known as “ Tuberculin.” An animal affected 
with tubercle reacts upon inoculation, and can at once be isolated, or, 
if fat, slaughtered for food. On the continent of Europe agricul- 
turists are alive to the importance of the subject and inoculation has 
been practised on a large scale. In America the authorities have 
taken action in several States, in which compensation is paid in some 
form. New York State may be more appropriately compared with 
England and Wales, not merely on account of its similarity in size, 
but because it possesses a similar number of cattle, 1,600,000 (England 
and Wales, 2,031,000)—owned by a similar number of farmers— 
226,000 (England and Wales, 210,000). In this State 30,000 cattle 
have been tested at the public expense, the Board of Health now 
having charge of the work under the law of 1895. Since July 700 
suspected animals have been tested, 35 per cent. of which were killed 
and paid for at £5 per head. In Denmark the law provides for the 
testing of cattle at the expense of the State, and farmers are mate- 
tially assisted to purge their herds of diseased animals. Our own 
Government would do well to empower the Board of Agriculture to 
act in a similar manner, and to further take steps to prevent the possi- 
bility of meat or milk—the produce of beasts which are so diseased 
that they are unfit for food production—being distributed amongst 
the people. 


ConcLvsion. 


In view of the existing Bill we can safely leave the question of 
compulsory slaughter of imported cattle at the ports of landing. 
With regard to small holdings and farms in general the Government 
would afford great help to individuals and further stability to agricul- 
ture and the State at large, by the adoption of a well-considered 
measure of assisted purchase, based upon the proposals of Mr. Jesse 
Collings. Finally, we would call attention to the absence of any effec- 
tive system of control for the prevention of fraud in our great produce 
markets. The relationship between producer and salesman, strained 
as it often is, will of necessity continue, but there should be, as in 
one market there is supposed to be, official records of consignments, 
weights, prices and delivery, in order that the producer may be pro- 
tected from those monstrous exactions to which every one in turn 
appears to be subjected by unscrupulous salesmen. 

James Lone. 
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Ir it were true that the artist had no country, one great stumbling- 
block would certainly be lifted out of the path of literary criticism. 
There is probably nothing more elusive, more difficult of analysis, 
than just that difference of atmosphere which gives to the literature 
of every nation its own distinctive quality. Of course there are the 
few elect, who have the whole world for their country; but the great 
multitude of writers stand sadly in need of something that goes 
far beyond mere verbal translation. More especially is this true of 
northern literature. I am not concerned here to explain the fact. 
It may be that it is a sign of weakness, it may be that it is a sign of 
strength, let the critics interpret as they please. Contempt for the 
trammels of literary tradition may indicate vigour, it may also indi- 
cate a want of artistic appreciation. One effect it is certain to produce. 
It inevitably narrows the circle to which the intensely national, 
possibly often the provincial, novelist, can hope to appeal. To realise 
this it is only necessary to take a modern German writer like Herr 
Sudermann, whose first novel, Fraw Sorge, did not see the light till 
1887, and whose latest, Hs way, was published in 1894, and to compare 
the extent to which the two are dependent upon a proper under- 
standing of the national mi/iew. The immense advance at once 
apparent in literary craftsmanship, in creative power, in characteriza- 
tion, will give some idea of the progress which an artist, and perhaps 
a nation, can make in a period of less than ten years. 

Whether, however, literature—the best literature—is to be ultim- 
ately national or cosmopolitan, it certainly looks as if until recently 
the German novel, like the German nation, had been very much in the 
making. Both are still emphatically “im werden.’ Doubtless “ the 
men of 1870” permit themselves few illusions as to the completed 
unity of the German Empire; it would be well if the admirers of 
German literature had permitted themselves equally few as to its 
general level of attainment. Good material there is in plenty, fresh 
and original points of view, but a wonderful absence of form and a 
tendency to dwarf the principal characters by an unnecessary atten- 
tion to environment. I have nothing to say against atmosphere 
and local colour in their due degree, but the personages of Herr 
Sudermann’s earlier novels are positively shrouded in the mists of 
nationality. It is impossible not to grow impatient over wearisome 
insistence upon trival domestic details, over needless elucidation of 
perfectly simple motives, over dénouements unduly retarded, over the 
too-frequent reappearance of familiar types. Yet in a sense Herr 
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Sudermann’s merits are his own, his faults are his country’s. How 
is the artist to escape from the stifling atmosphere of domesticity in 
the inmost citadel of the domestic sentiments, if not always of the 
domestic virtues? low can he win precision of style and certainty 
of touch in a language which defies directness’ How attain clearness 
of outline in the very home of northern mists ? 

Yet these earlier books are not without their peculiar charm. We 
are in a land at once far nearer to primitive barbarism and far closer to 
fairyland. But it is not Shakespeare’s fairyland, the moonlit woods 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream; it is the Brocken where witches 
hold their nightly revels, or the dark mysterious pine forests, peopled 
with elves and gnomes, the home of moaning winds. Now and again 
a brighter note is struck. There are the fairy princesses with their b/aue 
Augen and their blondes Haar, who might have strayed out of the 
pages of Grimm, and there are the pretty sentimental fancies of 
Hans Andersen with something at times of the simple broken music 
of his style. Only the land of fairy tales could have produced Frau 
Sorge ; for what, after all, is Paul’s long struggle with adversity but 
the sevenfold labours of the youngest son to win the fairy princess ? 
And who is Elspeth? Certainly not a flesh-and-blood maiden, but 
a blue-eyed, fair-haired apparition, flitting in and out of the story 
just to remind us that she is waiting to crown the victorious struggle 
with her hand. 

But this is Herr Sudermann in his lightest and most idyllic mood. 
When he comes to flesh-and-blood presentation of ordinary mortals, 
he seems at first to incline most decidedly towards the darker side of 
humanity. There is a very distinct strain of gloom underlying even the 
fairy-like brightness of some parts of Frau Sorge. Das Elend, that is 
the constant refrain of all his work, the endless strife of the German 
peasant with grinding poverty, with crushing debt, with the accumu- 
lated burden of succeeding generations, all alike looking for susten- 
ance to the ever-dwindling Bauerngut. They are depressing reading, 
these novels. One must go back to the England of fifty years ago, 
the England of the Chartists and of “ Alton Locke,” to find any 
parallel to the conditions of peasant life in the great plains of Eastern 
Germany. A low level of intelligence, an unlovely greed and 
cunning, an entire indifference to any but money considerations, these 
are what Sudermann shows us as the prevailing characteristics of the 
German peasant. At least these form the background which serves 
to throw into stronger relief the human drama played in Frau Sorge, 
in Geschwister, in Iolanthe’s Hochzeit, and above all in Der Katzensteg. 
True, the last does not profess to be a picture of contemporary 
manners; the scene is laid early in the century at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, but there is little to choose between the elder 
Merckel or the father of Regine, and Paul’s father in Frau Sorge or 
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the miller’s man in the Geschichte dev stillen Mihle. Yathers fare 
badly all through, for Iolanthe is sold to her elderly bridegroom by 
just such another crafty, cunning, illiterate old miser. As to the 
mothers, we have twotypes: the mild domestic Hausfirau, slave of her 
husband’s ill-humour, bearer of his burdens, broken-down victim of 
a lifelong struggle; and the hard, calculating, grasping manager 
ready to sacrifice her son’s happiness sooner than forego the dowry 
which she expects with her son’s wife. Amongst the younger women 
there are some very close to the angels, or to the fairy princesses— 
creatures of sentiment, all soul and no body. There are others again 
all body and no soul, pretty giggling girls with the most elementary 
notions of morality, an easy and apparently quite willing prey to the 
rough country Burschen. In fact, when Herr Sudermann decides to 
forsake domesticity for naturalism, he can be as naturalistic as the best 
of them. It is a far cry from The Wide, Wide World to Zola, 
but there is not a little of both schools of fiction in these earlier 
novels. 

Is there not aiso a good deal of autobiography ? Surely, if we 
may believe the pretty verses which dedicate Frau Sorge to “ Meinen 
Eltern.” 


‘* Frau Sorge, die graue verschleierte Frau, 
Herzliebe Eltern, Ihr kennt sie genau; 
Sie ist ja heute vor dreissig Jahren 
Mit Euch in die Fremde hinausgefahren, 
Da der triefende Novembertag 
Schwerathmend auf nebliger Haide lag 
Und der Wind in den Weidenzweigen 
Euch pfiff den Hochzeitsreigen.” 


In any case there is a vividness about the local colouring, and a 
recurrence throughout the stories of Kénigsberg and of the Littauer- 
wald and its neighbourhood, which suggests an early and intimate 
acquaintance on the part of the young Berlin dramatist with eastern 
Prussia. But whether or not it is a record of actual experience, there 
is that in the story of der dumme Paul which appeals very directly to 
our sympathies. From his unwelcome entrance into life at the 
moment when his parents are being driven from their home to the 
night when the crazy malevolence of his father makes fresh havoc of 
the painfully restored prosperity of the family, pale care broods over 
his fortunes. As a child listening to his mother’s tales of the grey 
veiled figure, Frau Sorge, he is already old in sorrow and anxiety, his 
very face shows traces of the long agony of mind through which that 
mother had borne him, he is scorned and thrust aside by the more 
favoured elder brothers, and tyrannised over by the dull and brutal 
father. No one thinks it needful that he should have advantages. 
Whilst his brothers seek pleasure and advancement in the distant city, 
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he remains behind to work in the fields like a common lakourer, and 
to provide the means of satisfying their inordinate demands. When 
the mother, who alone understood him, finds rest at length from her 
labours, it is he that must see to the comfort of all the careless 
mourners, who scarcely recognise his existence, and have no thought 
of his grief. Doubly alone he has to face life anew with its added 
burdens, to bear with his sullen and suspicious old father, and to 
guard his pretty, foolish little sisters from the insolent advances of 
the young men of the district. In spite of all his patient struggles 
pale care has her way with him. His sisters fall a prey to their own 
frivolity and folly, and his father succeeds in wrecking the restored 
fortunes of the family by setting fire to the homestead in an endeavour 
to work the ruin of a hated rival. That rival’s daughter, Elspeth, has 
been the one bright spot in Paul’s life. As children they played 
together on the heath, and Elspeth, grown older, becomes to Paul a 
far-off vision of beauty, unattainable perhaps, but none the less com- 
forting and inspiring. How good comes out of evil and how the 
youngest son finally bears off the fairy princess, may be left to Herr 
Sudermann to reveal. Truth to tell, his revelation is singularly un- 
convincing, and Frau Sorge will be read rather for the idyllic charm 
of its earlier chapters than for the intrinsic interest of its plot or the 
development of its characters. It deserves to live, if only for the 
insight which inspires its pathetic picture of a lonely childhood, and 
its vivid representation of the more intimate side of country life. 
The whole story is intensely German, and this fact increases the 
feeling of remoteness, almost amounting to unreality, already pro- 
duced by its fairy tale setting. Still, in spite of the slightness of 
many of the subordinate characters, Paul himself is a very real and, 
as the Germans say, riihrendes Gestalt. Moreover, Herr Suder- 
mann has here given special proof of that same poetic sympathy with 
nature, which enables Mr. Hardy to suggest an intimate connection 
between the fortunes of his characters and the scenes in which they 
have been born and bred. The part played, for instance, by Egdon 
Heath in the Return of the Natire, has its counterpart in many of 
Sudermann’s pages. He has much, too, of Mr. Hardy’s gift of 
word-painting. We feel the changeful moods of the heath over which 
Paul and Elspeth wander, just as we struggle with Regine down the 
winding Katzensteg and through the blinding snowstorms on her 
midnight journeys. 

There are, however, other and less desirable characteristics of Mr. 
Hardy which find an echo in Sudermann’s work. He, too, finds it 
difficult to preserve the strict neutrality incumbent upon the artist. 
Take Geschicister with its companion stories, one dealing with the love 
of two brothers for one woman, the other with the love of two sisters 
for one man. If the workmanship of these stories were equal to their 
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conception, Herr Sudermann would have had little need to better them ; 
but he is still vastly encumbered by his German habit of cireumlocution, 
for ultimate deliverance from which, I take it, he is largely indebted to 
his training as a dramatist. In the Geschichte der stillen Mihle Martin, 
the elder of the two brothers, has for years expiated a fit of childish 
passion, wnich cost the life of his second brother Fritz, by lavishing 
a wealth of affection upon Johannes, the third and youngest. When 
Johannes returns from military service, he finds the old mill bright- 
ened by the presence of a laughing girl, Martin’s child-wife, Trude. 
The schéne Millerin is a variant upon the type of giggling, silly, 
sentimental girl so frequent in German novels and so familiar to us 
in Sudermann ; a favourable variant certainly, for she can be true 
and tender, full of love and gratitude to her elderly husband. But 
youth has its rights and its temptations. Martin takes a guileless 
pleasure in seeing his wife and his brother become friends and play- 
mates. Trude grows fitful and wayward, a creature of sudden tears 
and laughter, all unknowing what ails her until one day passion 
wakes and looks at her out of the eyes of Johannes. He takes instant 
flight without a word to Martin, but he returns for one fatal last 
meeting with Trude, and Martin overhears. There is a sudden and 
fearful rekindling of the Berserker fury of his youth, a terrible 
struggle by the old water-mill, and a final catastrophe, which leaves poor 
Trude alone to work out her life-long penance “ for the sin of youth.” 
There is the same implied note of complaint asin Mr. Hardy’s “ mak- 
ing sport for the President of the Immortals”; Trude, like Tess, 
must ‘* siihnen das grosse Verbrechen, das sich Jugend nennt.” 

The companion siory, Der Winsch, does not sin the less against 
art, because it sins rather differently. ‘There is no intrinsic objection 
toa prologue by way of introducing the central story, though for a 
German novelist so to hamper himself is to tempt the fates that wait 
on indecision and prolixity. But what are we to say of an explana- 
tory epilogue in addition, and that a sort of medical leaflet inserted 
solely to give a perfectly needless and pseudo-scientific explanation of 
the way in which a warm-blooded, passionate temperament can nourish 
a wish for happiness even at the expense of a beloved sister? Herr 
Sudermann does himself an injustice, and casts a slur upon the intel- 
ligence of his readers. By innumerable skilful touches he has indi- 
cated the girl’s dawning passion ; we have seen its birth and its growth, 
as we have seen also the unconscious wish in her soul for her sister’s 
death long before the old doctor reads it in her eyes, as he has so 
often read it in the faces of those who stand round the dying. The 
epilogue is an artistic mistake, a concession perhaps to German 
thoroughness, but a concession which a conscientious artist ought to 
have sternly refused. Olga herself, however, is far above the familiar 
types, the giggling girl, or the “ Unschuldsengel aus Mirchen,” to 
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borrow a German critic’s description of Clirchen in Sodom’s Ende. 
The strong womanly sympathy which gradually reverses the rela- 
tions between herself and her weak but loving elder sister, and 
enables the sixteen-year-old girl to impose her will upon both her 
sister and her ‘sister’s lover, is something new in Sudermann’s 
women. Olga becomes the means of communication between Martha 
and her lover, who is prevented from marrying her by the inevit- 
able Elend of the German farmer’s household. The development 
of the situation is striking. It matters not that love-making by 
proxy is no new idea in poetry and fiction, witness the “ Speak 
for yourself, John,” of Zhe Courtship of Miles Standish. Mr. 
Hardy, too, has lately made the idle writer of her servant’s love- 
letters herself come to conceive an overmastering passion for their 
recipient, but On the Western Cirewit is certainly later than Der 
Wunsch, and is, I venture to think, as inferior in truth and delicacy 
of feeling to Sudermann’s story as it is manifestly superior in 
literary construction. Certainly it is not the least of life’s ironies 
that only beside the bed where the girl lies dead by her own hand, 
should the man, to whom Fate had brought too late his only true 
helpmeet, learn that he had been the love of her life, and that in 
leaving him she had but sought to expiate the sin committed in 
thought against her elder sister. 

But if Olga is a sign that Herr Sudermann is manifestly 
advancing in the art of drawing living women, his next attempt at 
portraiture shows unmistakably that he is also advancing far on 
the road to naturalism. Regine, the Zolaesque conception of the 
woman-animal with her wealth of devotion to her somewhat melo- 
dramatic master, is a striking figure enough, but she represents tlie 
complete triumph of naturalism over Herr Sudermann’s earlier 
manner. Indeed he leaves us in no doubt of his intention, for at 
the end of the story he sums up for us the full naturalistic 
creed :— 

‘*Und wie er dachte und sann, ward ihm zu Muthe als ob die Nebel sich 
lichteten, welche den Boden des menschlichen Seins vom menschlichen 
Bewusstseins trennen, und er saihe eine Strecke tiefer als der Mensch sonst pflegt, 
in den Abgrund des Unbewussten hinein. Das, was man das Giite und das 


Bése nennt, wogte haltlos in den Nebeln der Oberflache umher, drunten ruhte 
in traumender Kraft das—Natiirliche.” 


In other words, the life according to nature is in direct opposition 
to the life according to morality. For the old Pagan belief in a 
harmony with nature the Teutonic mind substitutes ceaseless war, 
until the long struggle ends in the total surrender of a false and 
vain morality which can come into existence only by the unneces- 
sary sacrifice of natural impulses. 

There is more than an echo of the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
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and Von Hartmann in this exultation over the triumph of the 
unconscious, this surrender of effort, this return to the primitive 
instincts of humanity. The withdrawal of the man and the woman 
from a civilisation which has outraged both, that is the burden of 
Der Katzensteg. Boleslav is a social outcast for the sins of his 
father, and Regine is rejected of her fellows because she had lent 
herself to that father’s passions as well as to his traitorous design to 
assist the enemies of his country. The woman accepts her position, 
and indeed seems unconscious of it; the man, with the greater 
susceptibility born of social education, struggles in vain to regain 
the honour lost through no fault of his own. Forced into a solitude 
only relieved by Regine’s faithful service, he gradually comes to 
recognise in her the ewiy weibliche in its most’ primitive, least 
exalted and least beautiful form. Not only so, but he comes at last 
to regard hers as the only right attitude, a complete surrender to 
the impulses of her womanhood, innocent of the false pretences 
and still falser shame which conventional civilisation brings with it. 

Certainly there is no lack of power in the scenes which lay 
bare the half-unwilling but growing attraction felt by Boleslav 
for Regine. Some episodes could well be spared, such as the 
Christmas Eve supper, when, with the old wine glowing in her veins, 
“wie eine Bacchantin lag sie in seligem Taumel da,” a burden from 
which Boleslav both longs and hesitates to free himself. But when 
he has at length abandoned the hopeless struggle, when the love of 
his youth has appeared to relent only finally to betray him, when 
his companions in arms reject him, and the Emperor’s reward for 
valour turns to dust and ashes in his mouth, when finally he returns 
to find Regine dead in a last effort to save him from the murderous 
attack of his vassals, then he wills that no hand but his shall touch 
the body of the woman whom morality, not nature, had made an 
outcast from her people. For her he spurns the rites of the Church 
and the holy ground which he had won at the sword’s point for his 
dishonoured father’s grave. Alone and unaided he will lay her 
without shroud or coffin in the earth from which she sprang, rejecting 
even the tender impulse that would have strewn flowers over her face 
to shield it from the falling earth. 


‘“Was soll das weichliche Gethue ?” schalt er sich, ‘‘der Staub braucht sich 
vor dem Staub nicht zu scheuen. ... Heute, da es zu spat, ward ihm ihr 
Wesen klar. Nein, kein Thier und kein Damon war sie gewesen, sondern nichts, 
wie ein ganzer und grosser Mensch. Eine jener Vollkreaturen, wie sie 
geschaffen wurden, als der Heerdenwitz mit seinen lahmenden Satzungen der 
Allmutter Natur noch nicht ins Handwerk gepfuscht hatte. . . . Ein so 
begnadeter ganzer Mensch war dies vervehmte ehrlose Geschopf.” 


It would be interesting to know from Herr Sudermann himself the 
orler in which his novels were written or conceived. Taken in 
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order of publication, they certainly indicate an advance in strength 
coincident with an increase in realism of the least attractive kind. 
The affinity is clear between Der Katzensteg and that most singularly 
ugly play, Sodom’s Ende. But since then Herr Sudermann has 
repented. His realism has become less uncompromising, and without 
reverting to the more superficial style of his first books he has yet 
contrived to place his characters before us in more attractive 
guise. He has learned, too, to subordinate external nature to that 
interplay of character which might perhaps be not inaptly called 
morality. I use the word here, of course, in its largest sense—the 
study of manners or conduct, and therefore of character, which must 
ever be of the essence of the novelist’s art. It is doubtful whether, 
except in poetry, landscape ought to be given the prominence which is 
given to it by Mr. Hardy sometimes and by Sudermann in Frau Sorge. 
Of course, in the study of mankind due weight must be attached to 
all the motive-springs of conduct ; but after all, man as we know him, 
civilised man, is not so largely the creature of surrounding hill and 
mountain as the poetic imagination would have us believe. ‘To the 
primeval tent-dwellers, doubtless, sun, moon, and stars might 
naturally be objects of more absorbing interest than the doings of 
their fellow tent-dwellers. But now it is only the poet and the 
dreamer within us which stirs at the voice of the wind and is lulled 
by the surging of the sea, and the novelist is concerned less with 
dreams and poetry than with character and action. ‘ Man must 
begin, know this, where Nature ends.” That is the true answer to 
the naturalism of Der Katzensteg, and that is the lesson which the 
proper study of mankind has not failed to teach Herr Sudermann. 
Looking at his enormous advance after he had become a writer of 
plays, one is tempted to wish that every novelist could be forced to 
pass through the same fiery ordeal. In the drama, at least, there is 
no room for the fine shades and half-lights which so frequently 
beguile a novelist into a forgetfulness of outline and an_ over- 
elaboration of detail. The dramatist must make his effect, and 
make it directly. There can be no dallying with the dramatic 
moment; prolixity, indecision, obscurity, faultiness of construction, 
bring their own immediate Nemesis. Jor whatever else the play- 
going public will suffer, they will not suffer confusion and uncer- 
tainty in the author’s own mind as to the real points which he 
proposes to make. Lither, then, this has been Herr Sudermann’s 
salvation, or it is a remarkable coincidence that his best literary work 
should date from the period when he made his first appearance as a 
dramatic author. From that time, too, dates seemingly his popular 
recognition as a novelist, for whereas up to 1890 his novels had had 
but a limited circulation, they have since run through sixteen, 
eighteen, twenty, twenty-five editions. Zs war, published only in 
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1894, is already in its eighteenth edition ; Frau Sorge took more than 
a year to get into a second. 

It looks as if with the production of Die Ehe in 1890 he woke to 
find himself famous. All the Berlin world was talking about the 
young dramatist and the daring of his pictures of German life, an 
unlovely life enough if Die Ehre and Sodomw’s Ende are to be taken as 
representative. The last, surely, signalises rather the revolt against 
convention and the inevitable exaggerations of a would-be uncompro- 
mising realist than a faithful picture of contemporary Berlin manners. 
It is as though an artist should set himself to paint London, and 
got no farther than the purlieus of King’s Cross. Besides, 
Herr Sudermann had to overcome a very decided tendency to force 
his effects and let drama degenerate into melodrama, a tendency 
already discernible in his novels. The whole motive of Der Katzenstcg 
is forced; only a rather melodramatic hero would have allowed his 
entire life to become embittered and his point of view radically 
changed, because his father had been suspected of giving assistance 
to the French. Something, too, he had, and perhaps still has, to 
learn of refinement. Jolanthe’s Hochzcit is a dramatic sketch in its 
way, but by no means devoid of a certain coarseness of touch. The 
old. bachelor’s despair and his elderly sister’s confusion over the furnish- 
ing of the marriage chamber constitute farce of the broadest kind, 
the sort of farce that could now scarcely find a home except upon the 
Surrey side of the water. There are one or two little sketches in Im 
Zviclicht, sach as Die Verwandelten Ficher and La Donna e Mobile, 
which seem to indicate that Herr Sudermann might in the end 
achieve some degree of success in a lighter and more graceful vein of 
comedy, but hitherto his best work has certainly been of a serious kind. 

His best-known play and his latest novel stand really in a class by 
themselves, so far do they excel any of his previous efforts, with the 
exception perhaps of two or three short sketches, quite admirable in 
their way, included in Dm Ziclicht. Take, for instance, Des Haus- 
treunds Sylvester-Beichte, the picture of two old men sitting by the 
widowed hearth of the one on New Year’s Eve. Stirred by the 
season and his own sad memories, the friend of the household con- 
fesses that once, years ago, he had been false enough to tell his friend’s 
then neglected young wife of his own lifelong and unrequited devo- 
tion to her. The confession is received without surprise. 


“Ach, Schnickschnack! Hat sich was zu verzeihen! Was du mir Neues 
beichtest, wusst’ich schon lange. Sie hat mir das vor jenen vierzig Jahren 
schon alles selber erzihlt. Und nun werd’ich dir auch verraten, warum ich 
so viel den fremden Weibern nachgelaufen bin bis in mein Alter hinein: weil 
sie mir zu gleicher Zeit gestand dass du die einzige Liebe ihres Lebens seiest.” 


Or, again Die Freundin, where the older woman’s true instinct 
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refuses to convert the Platonic affection, which unites her to the 
young artist, into a closer tie. 

““Von dem Tage an da wir Liebe ernten wollen, wo wir Freundschaft saten, 
von dem Tage an ist der Zauber gebrochen, der uns so lange fesselte. Bis 


dahin war ich Thr ein und alles, dann werd’ich eine mehr.” 





Yet she yields to his entreaties only to find herself left next 
Christmas lonely and desolate, she has become eine mech. 

Or there is Der Mustersohn, the polished gentleman whose perfect 
courtesy and genuine devotion to his mother excite universal admira- 
tion. He divides all women into three classes, the indifferent class 
(geschlectlose Wesen) from which a man takes a wife for conven- 
tional reasons when he is weary of pleasure, mothers, and the women 
(Weiber) whom he makes the instruments of his pleasure. But when 
his mother at length learns his attitude to other women, she turns 
upon him, the proud defender of her sex, and reminding him that 
‘die Mutter die ihm Leben gab ist auch ein Weib,” quits his house 
once and for ever. A little unreal perhaps, but, as Herr Sudermann 
tells it, distinctly dramatic. 

In his earlier novels Sudermann has succeeded in drawing one or 
two women, such as Olga and Regine, worthy of a lasting place in 
our gallery of remembrance. Ls War is the first book in which he 
gives us a real flesh and blood hero with whom we can sympathise. 
And we sympathise the more, seeing that he is placed side by side 
with one of the most finished portraits of a thoroughly depraved, but 
withal engaging, woman that any artist in any country has ever 
created. Felicitas von Kletzingk, sinning, repenting, scheming, 
caressing, using the unselfish devotion of her former lover to her 
present husband to keep the lover at her side, sacrificing her only 
child because he comes between her and her guilty love, attempting a 
half-hearted but picturesque suicide, and rousing herself from her 
despairing poses to plan a meeting with her lover, is as triumphant a 
creation as even Eleonora Duse made of Magda. Put shortly the 
story runs thus. As the wife of Baron von Rhaden Felicitas has car- 
ried on an intrigue with her cousin, a young landowner of the district, 
Leo von Sellenthin. Between Leo and Ulrich von Kletzingk there 
exists a close tie of friendship, as close as the tie which bound King 
Arthur to Sir Launcelot. Indeed, the passionless, high-souled Ulrich 
recalls not a little the pathetic figure of the blameless King Leo 
kills Baron von Rhaden in a duel and flees the country, remaining 
abroad for some years. Meanwhile Ulrich, who like Arthur “holds 
all men true and leal, all women pure,” and will credit nothing of 
the common rumours with regard to Felicitas, holds himself bound by 
his chivalrous friendship for Leo to afford Felicitas the protection 
which Leo cannot afford her. Consequently he makes her his wife. 
The story opens at the moment when Leo is returning after three 
years of absence to take up his duties as a landowner. Ulrich meets 
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him and explains his action. Leo, struck dumb by such unsuspecting 
faith, can but hold aloof from his friend’s household and accept his 
assurance that though Felicitas forgives the past, she could not bear 
that the slayer of her husband should come near her little son. But 
Felicitas breaks through the constraint. Under the pretext of dis- 
interested devotion to. Ulrich, she lures Leo back to the old footing of 
friendship with her husband and consequent nearness to herself, 
having previously sent the child away to a distant school and taken 
care to keep from Ulrich the piteous letters in which he tells of his 
homesickness. Not that she is wholly heartless. She has her moods 
of relenting and motherly longing to comfort her boy, but she tells 
herself that suffering is a necessary part of education. With Leo she 
keeps up an elaborate pretence, at times perhaps half sincere, of 
undying remorse for the past; she is hurt when he mocks at her sug- 
gestion that they shall help one another by their prayers, and she 
does actually contrive that the families shall partake of a solemn 
communion before Ulrich departs to his duties as a legislator in 
Berlin. But where Felicitas is acting, Leo is in earnest. His 
remorse is really genuine, his affection for Ulrich deep and unselfish, 
and helped by the innocent devotion of a young girl, brought up in 
his house and destined by his mother to be his bride, he struggles 
long against the deadly fascination, which Felicitas knows so well 
how to exercise. Time and again he can hardly conceal the repulsion 
with which he shrinks from her, but in the end she has her way. 
Fallen in his own eyes irretrievably low, Leo feels that life has 
nothing more to offer, and for the moment he believes that Felicitas 
feels it too, for on hearing that her child has died at school she has 
made a futile effort to take her own life. They resolve to die 
together. This time there is to be no trifling, no half measures. 
But, of course, it is the man only who is in earnest. When Felicitas 
has played long enough with the idea of death, when she has thought 
out a becoming costume and indulged herself to the full in the luxury 
of self-pity, she decides to show herself to Leo in the unveiled splen- 
dour of her beauty, trusting to the intoxication of his senses to make 
him heed her invitation to life and love. But before he meets her 
he has read one of little Paul’s piteous letters, which she had been in 
the act of destroying, and he recoils with loathing from the heartless, 
soulless woman, who can deceive him to the very last. He rushes 
upon her with blind fury, she cries aloud for her husband, and falls 
all dishevelled at Ulrich’s feet, denouncing Leo as her would-be 
lover. It is too much, and Leo’s lips are at length unsealed. The 
two friends meet once more at their boyhood’s meeting place, the 
Freundschaftsinsel, and Ulrich learns all the truth. A year after- 
wards, when Leo asks for Felicitas, he hears from Ulrich that she is 
living in Berlin, “rosig und lustig und wie von einem Alp befreit.” 
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But it is impossible in such a sketch to do justice to the art 
with which the contrasting characters of Leo and Felicitas are drawn, 
and to the innumerable delicate touches which show Felicitas in her 
varying moods, deceiving always, but at times apparently self-deceived. 
There is the Communion scene, strange and revolting to English 
ideas. Leo has been promised the miraculous deliverance from the 
burden of guilt, granted, says a kindly pastor, to every true peni- 
tent. He is genuinely seeking a sign from heaven, but Felicitas 
sits sobbing behind him, and her sobs come between him and his 
prayers, just as at the last moment she slips between him and 
Ulrich at the altar, and the cup comes to him warm from her lips. 

































‘* Er schauderte und verschuckte sich. Wie ein Blitzstrahl fuhr es auf ihn 
nieder. . . . Verworfen war er von Gott dem Herrn—ausgestossen aus der 
Gemeinschaft aller Reinen—gerichtet und verdammt: er hatte im heiligen 
Blute nur ihre Kiisse getrunken.”’ 






It is a wonderful story of a woman revelling in emotion of every 
kind—religious, remorseful, passionate, sensual—and preserving 
throughout her childlike, innocent face, her sad smile, her tender, 
caressing, melancholy voice, a creature of endless poses, happy as 
long as she can be the hefoine of every drama. The subordinate 
characters, too, are well and clearly drawn. Little Countess Hertha, 
who ends by becoming Leo’s bride; Elly, his sister, a silly girl 
enough but with a little more definiteness of outline than her 
giggling sisters of the earlier novels; the Korpsstudent, with his 
bravado and his real worthlessness; the old pastor, his father, and 
the pastoral household. Not that the novel is by any means fault- 
less. There is not much reality about Ulrich, far less indeed than 
in the king whom he resembles; and Johanna, Leo’s sister, half- 
crazed through repressed love for Ulrich and hatred of Felicitas, is 
a veritable avenging spirit of melodrama. The old leaven of natu- 
ralism, too, is working still in more than one passage, but from the 
sin of prolixity Herr Sudermann has found salvation. Nothing could 
be better than the opening chapters. Attention is at once arrested 
upon the principal characters, and the story moves on to its dénoue- 
ment with scarcely a superfluous episode. Atmosphere and environ- 
ment have sunk into their proper subordination ; we are in Germany 
indeed, and breathing German air, but there, as at home, we recognise 
at once that touch of nature which makes the whole world kin. If 
Herr Sudermann’s future work fulfils the promise of his present, 
he at least may forego the services of the literary interpreter, and 
appeal with confidence to a public which transcends the narrow bounds 
of nationality. 





Janet E. Hocarru. 





RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 


Two years well-nigh have passed from the time when I quitted 
Bulgaria, after a somewhat prolonged residence at Sofia. Since my 
departure the whole position of affairs in the Peasant State has under- 
gone a fundamental change. In April, 1894, Stambouloff was at the 
height of his power as the permanent Premier, or one might almost 
say, as his friends delighted in those days to call him, the Bismarck 
of Bulgaria. The policy of the Principality under his dictatorship was 
that of the absolute independence of Bulgaria. In pursuance of this 
policy any attempt at Russian intervention in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula was discouraged, if not actively resisted, and the 
relations between the Vassal State and the Suzerain Power were of a 
close and friendly character. The independence of Turkey in Europe 
was regarded by the leading Bulgarian politicians as a guarantee for 
the autonomy of the Principality ; while, at Constantinople, the grow- 
ing military strength of Bulgaria was held to constitute a bulwark 
against any aggression upon Turkey on the part of Russia. At the 
period of which I write Stambouloff’s policy had succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Sultan various concessions for the Macedonian Bul- 
garians; and the last public function I witnessed in Bulgaria was a 
torchlight procession of the Sofiotes in honour of the statesman, who 
was then deemed by his fellow countrymen to be the chosen champion 
of Bulgarian independence at home and of the Bulgarian nationality 
abroad. Within a few weeks from this period Stambouloff was 
driven from office by the intrigues of the Prince he had raised to the 
throne, his policy was reversed, he was subjected to every indignity, 
injustice, and oppression which could be devised by the ingenuity of 
his personal and political enemies; later on he was murdered openly in 
the streets of Sofia. His murder was allowed to go unpunished; and 
his memory was held up to obloquy by the men who, while he was in 
power, had treated him with almost servile adulation. In 1894 
Stoiloff was an obscure advocate, chiefly known as a politician of 
Russian proclivities. Now, he is the Prime Minister of Bulgaria, the 
confidential adviser of Prince Ferdinand. In 1894 His Highness was 
an unrecognised Prince, who had no official relations with his brother 
sovereigns, and who was not even visited at his palace by the re- 
presentatives of the leading Continental Powers. Now he is, or more 
strictly speaking will be, probably before these lines appear in print, a 
regular recognised Potentate, entitled to address the German 
Emperor and the Czar of Russia as his brothers, and the Queen of 
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England as his sister. In 1894 the baby Boris, His August High- 
ness, as his father described him in the proclamation issued at his 
birth, was a member of the Catholic Church. In 1896, His Highness 
has become a convert to the Orthodox Eastern rite, and has, we may 
assume, changed his views as to the procession of the Persons of the 
Trinity. In 1894 there was not any avowed representative of Russia 
in the whole of the Principality: in 1896 the Russian Consul-General 
is to be the most important personage at Sofia; while Rutschuck, 
Varna, Bourgas, Philipopolis, and every important provincial town in 
the Principality are or will be provided with Russian Consulates and 
Vice-Consulates which, as Stambouloff stated to me in conversation, 
will infallibly become centres of intrigue and the headquarters of every 
disaffected element. Finally, two years ago, Turkey was desirous of 
promoting the independence of the Balkan States, as obstacles to the 
advance of Russia: nowadays, Turkey, as the dependant of Russia, is 
anxious to oppose every action on the part of these States which might 
possibly give umbrage to her patron and protector. 

These facts—for facts they are, whether we like them or not—may 
seem inconsistent with the views as to the attitude of Bulgaria towards 
Russia which I expressed in the work I published two years ago on 
Bulgaria under the title of The Peasant State. My views at that 
period may be briefly recapitulated as follows. I held that the Bul- 
garians, as a population of small peasant farmers, cared more about 
their independence than about anything else; that they welcomed 
the intervention of Russia in order to shake off the domination of 
Turkey ; but that, as soon as they found that Russia intended to 
convert Bulgaria into a Russian province, they became hostile to 
Russian interference. I held further that they attached very little 
value to the overthrow of Islam, except in so far as it affected 
themselves; that they had no special sympathy with the NSelay 
movement, save in connection with the aggrandizement of their 
own particular branch of the Sclav race; that, though they had 
a kindly feeling towards the Russian people, they had the strongest 
aversion to the idea of absorption in a huge Russian Empire ; 
that, therefore, in the event of any conflict between Russia and 
Turkey in Europe, they were more likely to side with the latter 
power than with the former; and that, so long as the Principality 
remained mistress of her own fortunes, she would prove an obstacle 
instead of a support to any encroachment of Russia upon the Otto- 
man Empire. I remember discussing this subject only a few days 
before my departure with an old English resident in Bulgaria, who 
had lived there the greater part of his life, who had made a home 
at Rustchuk, who knew more of the people, their ideas, customs, and 
character, than any other foreigner I met, who was, I may add, by 
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no means an enthusiastic adherent of Stambouloff: and who wound 
up his conversation by saying that the dislike of Russian intervention 
was so universal that even if Stoiloff should come into power, he 
would be obliged to be as anti-Russian as Stambouloff. 

I can see no reason to doubt that the views to which I have 
referred were substantially correct at the time. ‘To a certain extent, 
however, they have apparently been contradicted by the course of 
recent events. I should like, therefore, to explain why, in my 
judgment, this seeming contradiction should be attributed to personal 
and accidental causes, not to any permanent change in popular 
sentiment. In order to make this explanation intelligible, it is 
necessary to understand the agencies which have brought about, for 
the time at any rate, the restoration of the Russian protectorate over 
Bulgaria. 

The birth of Prince Boris made a very important change in the 
position of Prince Ferdinand. It was the latter’s misfortune, not 
his fault, that he had succeeded Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
who had endeared himself to the Bulgarian people by his personal 
qualities, and still more by the victories he had won in the war with 
Servia—a war which, as all Bulgarians believed, with or without 
reason, was instigated by Russia. It was his misfortune also, and 
to some slight extent, his fault, that by character, by temperament, 
and by education, he was unable to win popularity amidst the people 
of the Peasant State. Coming amongst them an entire stranger, 
utterly ignorant of their language, their ideas, their habits, their 
prejudices, and their aspirations, he was necessarily completely in the 
hands of his Ministers, or rather of his Minister, for Stambouloff, 
while he remained in office, was virtually supreme in the government. 
Stambouloff, if I am not mistaken, regarded the Prince as a puppet, 
whom he had placed upon the throne, and whom, if needs be, he could 
displace if he thought fit to do so. The two men were too utterly 
dissimilar in character to understand each other, and I cannot doubt 
that Prince Ferdinand was aware that his Premier regarded him as 
“a negligeable quantity.” But during the first six years of his reign 
the Prince only evinced his dissatisfaction by occasional outbreaks of 
petulance to which Stambouloff attributed no serious importance. 
With the birth of a son and heir the relations between the Prince 
and the Premier were materially modified. The Bulgarians might be 
indifferent to Prince Ferdinand as long as he was only the temporary 
occupant of a provisional throne, but as soon as he became the founder 
of a national Bulgarian dynasty he occupied a very different position. 
Moreover, his almost morbid desire to be recognised as a crowned 
head, with all the externals of majesty, became more justifiable after 
So long as he was 





































the birth of his son than it had been previously. 
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not formally recognised, not only was he himself a sovereign upon 
sufferance, but the title of his son, as heir-apparent to the throne, 
was liable to be upset at any moment by external complications. 
I have heard that shortly after this event he made renewed applica- 
tions to his Ministers to take active steps to bring about his recognition, 
but was met with a refusal, which probably, after Stambouloff’s wont, 
was expressed with an uncourtierlike and almost brutal frankness. 
But however this may be, it is certain that very shortly after his son’s 
birth Prince Ferdinand entered into relations with the political oppo- 
nents of his Ministry. I am bound to say, whatever one may think of 
his conduct, that His Highness played his game with signal ability. 
Having come to the conclusion that his only chance of obtaining 
recognition lay in a reconciliation with Russia, he resolved to act 
independently of his Ministers. There was, and always had been, a 
Russian party in Bulgaria, insignificant in numbers, but possessing 
considerable influence through its relations with St. Petersburg and 
with the Bulgarian clergy. The Metropolitan, Archbishop Clement, 
was personally hostile to Stambouloff, by whose orders he had been 
tried and convicted for denouncing Prince Ferdinand as a usurper 
from his pulpit at Tirnova. Stambouloff had also given offence to 
the clergy by insisting that the Metropolitan must be tried by the 
civil tribunals, not, as they contended, by the Synod. Moreover, the 
Bulgarian Popes, to do them justice, were much more interested 
than the bulk of their fellow-countrymen in the contest between the 
Cross and the Crescent, and were therefore hostile to Stambouloff’s 
policy of coalescing with Turkey as the Nuzerain Power. In the 
early days of the year 1894, Prince Ferdinand professed the utmost 
confidence in, and admiration for, Stambouloff and his colleagues, 
and spoke of the then Czar of Russia and the present Emperor of 
Germany as being his personal enemies. But he carefully held him- 
self aloof from the negotiations entered into between his government 
and that of Constantinople, on the subject of the Bulgarian schools 
in Macedonia, and allowed the whole credit or discredit of the entente 
cordiale which Stambouloff had established between Constantinople 
and Sofia to rest upon the Ministry. 

His Highness was, I have reason to think, led to believe that the 
first step towards regaining the favour of the Czar was to get rid of 
Stambouloff. I do not assert—I have no right or reason to do so— 
that the attacks upon Stambouloff, which ultimately culminated in his 
assassination, were instigated or initiated by the Russian Govern- 
ment, or still less contemplated directly by the Prince. But I am 
convinced that the partisans of Russia in Bulgaria led the Prince to 
believe that if he wished to disarm the hostility of the Czar he 
must not only drive Stambouloff out of office, but must allow them 
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to take such measures as were necessary to discredit the ex-Premier 
and dispel any chance of his recovering his influence in the country. 
The Prince was assured that so long as Stambouloff remained a power 
in Bulgaria Russia would remain hostile to his recognition. 

By a series of events, into which there is no need to enter here at 
any length, an opportunity presented itself for getting rid of Stam- 
bouloff, and this opportunity was at once taken advantage of by the 
Prince. My belief is that if Bulgaria had been in fact, as well as in 
name, a comgstitutional country, in which the Sobranje had really 
the power of determining the choice of the Ministry and the policy 
of the State, and if the electorate had genuinely possessed the power of 
returning their representatives, Stambouloff would, after his fall, 
have been reinstated in office by an overwhelming majority. But 
in Bulgaria, as in many other countries, there is all the difference in 
the world between facts and theories. The Bulgarian peasants have 
had no experience of constitutional government. They have no 
political organization, and by the constitution devised for them by 
Russia, have been given institutions for which they are utterly unfitted. 
They always had voted as they were told by the Government 
authorities ; and the moment Stambouloff had fallen into disgrace with 
the constituted authorities, the electors voted for his opponents, who 
became the official candidates. Even if they had wished, which I doubt, 
to exercise an independent judgment, the elections were virtually 
decided by the instructions of the local officials, and in manipulating 
the electoral returns these officials, I am bound to say, were only 
following the precedents set by the Stambouloff régime. The result 
that was the support on which the ex-Premier relied, the strength 
of his personal popularity, failed him utterly in the hour of his need. 
The first lesson every Bulgarian peasant had learnt during centuries of 
Oriental rule is conveyed in the Arab proverb, that you should always 
dance before the monkey so long as he rides on horseback. In Stam- 
bouloff’s day the Bulgarian electors were bidden to vote for the 
nominees of the Government, and obeyed the bidding readily. In 
Stoiloff’s day similar orders were issued and were carried out with 
equal obedience, though not with equal alacrity. Thus the net 
result of Stambouloff’s fall was the election of an assembly, the great 
majority of whose members were pledged to support any policy which 
diminished the chances of Stambouloff’s restoration to office, and 
thereby advanced the interests and gratified the animosities of his suc- 
cessors in power. It would be foreign to my purpose to recapitulate 
the series of persecutions by which Stambouloff, in the most literal 
sense of the words, was “done to death.” It is enough to say 
that all these successive acts of retaliation were initiated, or, at 
all events, sanctioned by the Ministry, and were allowed to, pass 
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without protest on the part of Prince Ferdinand, whose natural 
desire to interpose on behalf of the fallen Premier was kept in check 
by representations that Stambouloff was regarded at St. Petersburg 
as the enemy of Russia, and that any attempt to save him from 
his enemies might throw doubt on the loyalty of His Highness to the 
interests of Russia, and thereby impair his chance of obtaining official 
recognition of his titular sovereignty. 

Circumstances told in favour of Prince Ferdinand’s aspirations. 
Within a few weeks of Stambouloff’s dismissal from office, the illness 
of the then reigning Czar was acknowledged to have assumed a malig- 
nant character, and it became certain that at no distant period a new 
Czar would be seated on the throne. As I have said the Prince 
always attributed the hostility displayed towards himself and _ his 
dynasty by the Russian Government to personal quite as much as 
to public considerations. With the death of Alexander IIT. it was 
obvious the former class of considerations must cease to operate, while 
the accession of a new Czar would afford Russia an opportunity of 
abandoning the policy of non-recognition which had undoubtedly 
destroyed her own influence in Bulgaria without inflicting any material 
injury on the Principality. The caleulation proved correct. As soon 
as the Czar had died at Yalta, negotiations were entered into between 
Sofia and St. Petersburg for the despatch of a deputation to express 
the sympathy of the Bulgarian people on the death of the Czar, who 
had played so great a part in the liberation of their country from 


Turkish domination. The deputation was composed almost exclusively 


of representatives of the pro-Russian party, and there is no doubt 
that in addition to their official errand, the deputies were instructed 
to learn whether—and if so, upon what conditions—the Jussian 
Government was disposed to withdraw the veto which had hitherto 
prevented the Sultan, as Suzerain of Bulgaria, from recognising the 
title of Prince Ferdinand to the throne of the Vassal State. The 
deputation was received with great friendliness in Russia; but the 
general impression is that no actual understanding was arrived at. It 
seems, however, tolerably certain that Archbishop Clement, who took 
the leading part in the negotiations, was authorized to inform Prince 
Ferdinand that the conversion of his infant son and heir to the 
orthodox Greek faith was a sine qud non of any recognition of his 
title to the throne on the part of Russia. 

This demand which, from a Russian point of view, was natural and 
reasonable enough, was intensely distasteful to Prince Ferdinand. 
By the constitution framed by Russia for Bulgaria in 1879, before 
the accession of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the first Prince 
of Bulgaria was allowed to retain the religion of his country, but his 
sons and heirs were to be brought up in the religion of the orthodox 
Greek Church. When Ferdinand was selected by Stambouloff as the 
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least objectionable of the scanty number of royal competitors for the 
succession to the throne of Bulgaria, he was unmarried, and I have 
no doubt the intention at the time was that as soon as he got settled 
on the throne he should marry some lady of Royal rank belong- 
ing by birth to the Greek communion. Unfortunately, the attitude 
of almost personal hostility assumed by the Czar towards Prince 
Ferdinand rendered him ineligible as a candidate for the hand of 
any lady belonging to the royal family of Russia, or to the families 
of her satellite powers. Moreover, the irregularity of his official 
position did not increase the matrimonial attractions which the Prince 
had to offer. His Highness deemed it absolutely essential to his 
private and public position that his Queen should be of Royal rank 
and lineage, and the utmost difficulty was experienced in finding any 
Princess ready to share the quasi exile of the de facto, but as yet 
not the de jure, ruler of Bulgaria. 

At last a suitable bride was found in the person of the Princess 
Marie of Parma, the eldest daughter of Duke Robert, who still 
claims royal rank, not only as the rightful sovereign of the duchy 
annexed by Victor Emanuel, but as a member of the House of 
Bourbon. The choice, in so far as the Prince was concerned, has 
proved a happy one, for the Princess, by her personal amiability 
and charm of manner, has done a good deal to improve her husband’s 
relations with the Bulgarians, while she has fulfilled the first duty 
of the wife of a reigning sovereign, in want of a successor, by pre- 
senting him, with as little delay as possible, with two sons in succes- 
sion. But before the engagement could be contracted an initial 
difficulty presented itself. Kither at her own initiative or that of 
her family, the Princess made it an absolute condition of her betrothal 
that her children should be brought up in the Catholic faith. ‘The 
Princess herself is reported to be deeply attached to her hereditary 
religion. But even if creeds had been matters of absolute indiffer- 
ence to herself and her family, it is intelligible enough that the Duke 
of Parma should have refused his consent to his daughter’s marriage, 
supposing her children were to be brought up in the Greek communion. 
The Bourbons of Parma, in common with the other deposed branches 
of the Bourbon family, base their hopes of ultimate restoration to 
their thrones on the support of the Papacy and of the Ultramontane 
Catholics. This being so, it was impossible for Duke Robert to sanc- 
tion a marriage that would necessitate his daughter’s children being 
brought up in what the Church of Rome regards as an heretical 
faith. 

The difficulty seemed insuperable, but it was finally overcome 
through the extraordinary personal influence possessed by Stambouloff 
over his fellow countrymen. The Grand Sobranje, the extraordinary 
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Parliament which by the constitution has the sole power of authorising 
changes in the Charter of Bulgaria, was convened to meet at Tirnova, 
and by the exercise of influences, into the exact nature of which it 
would be well not to inquire too closely, the Assembly was induced, 
greatly against the grain, to amend the clause concerning the religion 
of the reigning dynasty to the effect that not only the first Prince, but 
his sons, should be allowed to belong to a religion other than that 
of the Bulgarian State. The compromise was accepted by the 
Parma family ; and after Prince Ferdinand was understood to have 
pledged his word that his sons should be brought up as Catholics, 
the engagement was ratified, and the marriage took place. It is 
only just to say that at this period the Prince had reasonable ground 
for imagining that the Great Powers of Europe would recognise his 
title to the throne, notwithstanding the opposition of Russia. 

The marriage took place in April, 1893, and in January, 1894, the 
Princess gave birth to a son. Very general hopes were entertained 
by the Bulgarians who were not acquainted with the facts of the case, 
that Prince Ferdinand would forego the privileges conceded to him 
by the Grand Sobranje, and would allow his son, upon whom he had 
conferred the name of Boris—the more or less legendary hero of 
Bulgaria—to be brought up in the national religion. The Bulgarians 
are not a devotional or even a fanatical people, but in the Kast all 
questions of religion and race are so indissolubly connected with one 
another that any true son of Bulgaria ought, in popular opinion, to be 
a member of the national Church. However, it soon was made 
known that the Prince intended to avail himself of the concession 
granted by the Sobranje, and to have his son baptized as the child of 
Catholic parents. The announcement somewhat damped the enthu- 
siasm with which the birth of a Bulgarian Prince had been greeted, 
but still there was no protest made against the decision of Prince 
Ferdinand that could possibly be regarded as a national demonstra- 
tion. I may mention, as illustrating the anomalous position occupied 
by the reigning Prince, that the corps diplomatique as a body declined 
to attend the ceremony of Prince Boris’s baptism, on the plea that 
the father’s position as Sovereign of Bulgaria had not been recognised 
by their Governments: that the only foreign ministers who did 
attend the ceremony, namely, the Consuls-General of England and 
Belgium, did so on the ostensible ground that they represented countries 
whose dynasties were closely allied to the house of Coburg: and that 
they signed the baptismal register in their private, not in their official 
capacity. I was also informed, though I cannot vouch for the truth 
of the statement, that Prince Ferdinand sent a letter on this occasion 
to the Czar, announcing the birth of his son and heir, and that this 
letter remained unanswered. 
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Given these facts, it is easy to understand why Prince Ferdinand 
was placed in a position of extreme difficulty by the announcement 
conveyed to him from St. Petersburg, that the conversion of his son 
from the Catholic to the Greek religion was a concession which must 
be made if he desired to obtain the consent of Russia to his tormal 
recognition. I do not think I am wronging His Highness by assum- 
ing that considerations of a dogmatic character had very little to do 
with the hesitation he displayed in accepting the Russian ultimatum. 
On his mother’s side he was a Bourbon, and was disposed by birth and 
tradition to follow the example of Henry IV. of France, and to hold 
with him that ‘ Paris was worth a mass.” Nor can he well be blamed 
for thinking that it was better Prince Boris should be brought up as a 
member of the Greek than of the Catholic communion. A Prince who 
was prepared to sacrifice the Minister to whom he owed his throne sooner 
than impair his chance of obtaining the official confirmation of his title, 
is not primd facie likely to have been greatly troubled by conscientious 
scruples as to his child’s particular form of faith. Human nature is so 
strange a compound of inconsistent convictions that it is possible Prince 
Ferdinand may have really been reluctant to allow his child to be ad- 
mitted into a religion other than that in which he himself had been 
born and bred. There are, however, obvious reasons, apart from any 
abstract predilection for the Catholic as opposed to the Greek Church, 
which are quite sufficient to account for the Prince’s reluctance to have 
his son re-baptized as a convert to the Orthodox Greek Church. In 
the first place, he had to encounter bitter opposition on the part of his 
wife and his wife’s family, which could not but be painful to a man 
of kindly disposition ; in the second place, he was called upon to repu- 
diate personal engagements, the breaking of which was hardly con- 
sistent with the code of honour to which even men of the world profess 
allegiance; and last but not least, he was asked to run counter to his 
own personal interests. He owed no small portion of the success he 
had obtained as Prince of Bulgaria to the liberality with which mem- 
bers of his own family had supplied him with resources beyond the 
amount of his civil list. Now for reasons to which I have already 
referred, his mother and her relatives were likely to resent any 
breach of his matrimonial engagements, especially as such a breach 
was calculated to impair their claim to the sympathies of the Church 
upon whose support they were compelled to rely for the accomplish- 
ment of their own individual aims and ambitions. I am inclined 
therefore to think that if the general position of the Eastern Question 
had remained in 1895 what it was in 1894 Prince Ferdinand would 
have rejected the conditions that Russia sought to impose upon him, 
and that Prince Boris would still be instructed in the dogmas of 
Christianity by a Catholic priest instead of by a Greek pope. 
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There is indeed a sort of grim irony in the fact that the conversion 
of Prince Boris from Catholicism to Orthodox Hellenism seems to be 
the one practical result of the abortive agitation which owed its origin 
to the Armenian outrages. To discuss the rights or wrongs of the 
Armenians, the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy initiated by Lord 
Rosebery and almost imposed upon his successor at the Foreign Office, 
is to enter on a controversy which has little or no direct bearing upon 
the relations between Russia and Bulgaria. It is enough for my pre- 
sent purpose to say that the inevitable consequence of this policy, sup- 
posing it, as has been the case, to result in failure, was to throw Turkey 
into the arms of Russia. Whether the doubtful chance of redressing 
the grievances of the Armenians was worth the certain risk of alienat- 
ing Turkey is, and must be, matter of opinion. Whatever delusions 
were entertained in this country, there was no delusion in the coun- 
tries adjacent to the Ottoman Empire as to the probable outcome of 
our attempt to apply coercion to the Commander of the Faithful. 
The attempt could only succeed if the Christian Powers were pre- 
pared to join in a common crusade for the deliverance of Ar- 
menia. 

Now Russia, to say nothing of other Continental Powers, was well- 
nigh certain to desert the coalition against Turkey as soon as vague 
expressions of abstract sympathy for the cause of Armenia had to be 
supported by direct practical action. “The inevitable consequence of 
Russia’s defection would be to secure Turkey a respite from immediate 
disruption, and to cause her to turn to Russia as the Power most 
likely to protract her independent existence. 

Such, at any rate, was the view taken of England’s policy in the 
Sast of Europe, and notably at Sofia. Prince Ferdinand may not be 
a very far-seeing statesman, but he has a very keen insight into his 
own interests. It must also have been obvious to him that if Russian 
influence became supreme at Constantinople before he had effected 
a reconciliation with Russia, not only must he abandon all hope 
of recognition, but might run a serious risk of deposition if Russia 
insisted upon the Sultan’s exercising his authority to invalidate his 
election as Prince on the strength of the contention that this 
election was irregular and unconstitutional. To say the least, it 
is a curious coincidence that the collapse of our policy of coercion, 
in consequence of the defection of Russia, should have been 
followed almost immediately by the announcement that Prince 
Ferdinand had agreed to the condition imposed upon him, as the 
necessary preliminary to his recognition by the Sultan, with the 
consent of Russia, and had determined to remove his son and heir 
from the fold of the Catholic Church to that of the Orthodox Greek 
Communion. 
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In all Oriental politics it is never safe to assume that an under- 
taking will be carried out till it has actually been effected. But 
there seems no reason to doubt that in a very short time Prince 
Ferdinand will have attained the object for which he has intrigued 
so long and so astutely, and for which he acquiesced in the sacrifice 
of his great Minister’s life, and in the surrender of his infant son’s 
religion, and will be duly invested by the Sultan, and acknow- 
ledged by the European Powers, as the reigning sovereign of 
Bulgaria. 

It remains to be seen what further conditions Russia has imposed or 
may impose as the price of her consent. My own impression is that 
the Government of St. Petersburg will not attempt to force on any im- 
mediate recognition of her recovered supremacy, but will proceed slowly 
and tentatively and will profit by the experience of her past failures. 
Russian influence will be supreme at the Court and in the Cabinet 
of Sofia, and all Bulgarians who wish to rise in the civil and military 
service will find it their interest to stand well with the representatives 
of Russia. Gradually all the important posts in the Principality will 
he filled by partisans of Russia; and if the Czar and his Ministers 
are wise enough to avoid the mistake of the Kaulbars era and not to 
insist upon Russians being employed in the army and the public 
service, the Russification of Bulgaria may be brought about without 
encountering any serious opposition. The Bulgarians, as a nation, 
have a keen pride of race, a jealous antipathy to foreign intervention, 
and an intense conservatism about the maintenance of their own 
customs, ideas, and institutions. But I fail to see how the popular 
distrust of Russia is to take any active shape so long as the Prince, 
the Ministers, and the public servants of the State are all directly or 
indirectly under Russian influence and control. Political education 
and organization are still almost unknown quantities in Bulgaria ; 
and while this remains the case the forces of the inert peasant pro- 
prietary, who form the population of the State, cannot be brought 
into action except under the leadership of a statesman who knows 
how to appeal to popular sympathies and to render articulate the 
expression of the national sentiment. But Stambouloff is dead, and 
has left no successor; and the story of his downfall and death is not 
calculated to stimulate the younger generation of Bulgarian statesmen 


to follow in his steps. 

But even if Stambouloff had been alive, and had remained at the 
head of public affairs, I fail to see how he could have done much to 
stem the current which causes Bulgaria and the other States of the 
Balkan Peninsula to drift towards Russia. After all, the fortunes of 
Bulgaria have always been, and still are, closely identified with those 
of Turkey in Europe. So long as the independence of Turkey was 
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virtually guaranteed by Europe, the States which had one by one 
been severed from the Ottoman Empire had the opportunity to 
consolidate and develop their independent existence. In the course of 
less than the lifetime of a generation, Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
even Servia, have made such progress, both morally and nationally, as 
to justify the belief that if they had had time to complete their 
growth, they might individually or collectively have been strong 
enough to constitute an effective barrier against the reincorporation of 
the Balkan Peninsula into the great Sclav empire of the north. The 
traditional policy of England in respect to the Ottoman Empire was 
by no means so shortsighted as it is nowadays the fashion to assume. 
The Eastern Question, as Macchiavelli said of Italy, is an artichoke 
which must be plucked leaf by leaf. We have abandoned our old 
policy, and have attempted to settle the Eastern Question for once 
and for all by the concert of Europe; and the net result is now 
before our eyes. The Armenians have had to be left in the lurch; 
Russian influence is supreme at Stamboul; and Bulgaria has been 
virtually replaced under a Russian protectorate. 

There is no good, however, in crying over spilt milk; and the 
only reason why it is well to refer to the failure of our recent diplo- 
macy is to suggest the expediency of reverting to a sounder and a 
wiser policy. It is obvious that Russia cannot long rest content with the 
position of confidential friend which she at present occupies at Constan- 
tinople. According to the French proverb, ‘“‘ Les petits cadeaux entre- 
tiennent l’amiti¢,” and the friendship between Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg must certainly be kept alive by the interchange of presents. 
Russia, in return for her aid in delivering the Sultan from the pres- 
sure of the European concert in general, and of England in particular, 
will certainly require something more than Platonic gratitude. In 
one form or another, steps will have to be taken by Turkey at the 
instance of Russia by which the authority of the latter Power will be 
more and more placed in evidence. Sooner or later, and sooner rather 
than later, the question must arise how far it is for the interest of 
England to allow Russia to become the paramount Power on the 
Bosphorus. The question, I fully admit, is one that concerns other 
European States far more closely than it does England ; and if these 
States are not disposed to make sacrifices for the protection of their 
own interests, it is not, to my mind, the duty of England to take upon 


herself the defence of Turkey in Europe. But occasions may very well 
arise in which the issue whether Russia is or is not to be left a free 
hand in dealing with Turkey must depend upon the policy of England. 
Now our foreign policy under our democratic institutions is mainly 
directed by public opinion. It is, therefore, well to bear in mind that 
the attitude of England may easily involve far more serious issues 
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than the redress of the Armenian difficulty. Bulgaria is, to my mind, 
at least as important to the world at large as Armenia, and yet 
the future fate of the Principality depends mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon the question whether Russia is or is not permitted to establish 
herself firmly upon the Bosphorus. With Russia as the dominant 
Power at Constantinople, the independence of Bulgaria cannot long 
be maintained. This fact, if fact it is, must therefore be borne in 
mind in all arguments as to the advantages or disadvantages of 
allowing Russia to have a free hand in her dealings with Turkey. I 
am fully aware that in determining our policy towards Russia any 
number of considerations must be taken into account, and I am not 
prepared to say that on the balance of these considerations it may 
not be found to the interest of England to allow Russia to have her 
own way upon the Bosphorus. But in coming to a decision on this 
point we must face the fact that if we withdraw our support finally 
and definitely from Turkey, we must accept the consequences of our 
withdrawal, and that one of these consequences is, in all probability, 
the sacrifice of Bulgaria as an independent country. 

Knowing the Peasant State as I do, having studied its people, its 
institutions, and its capabilities, I cannot but regard such a contin- 
gency with extreme regret. I appreciate the force of the considera- 
tions which induced the Western Powers to acquiesce in the action of 
Russia, by which the recognition of Prince Ferdinand has been kept 
in abeyance till the present day. I cannot, however, fail to see that 
if a bolder course had been taken, when first this question arose, and if 
England had set the example of recognising Prince Ferdinand as the 
lawful sovereign of the Principality, no matter whether Russia had 
objected or not, her example would probably have been followed by 
Austria and Italy, in the first instance, and by Germany, if not by 
France, in the second place ; and that this question being settled, the 
position of Bulgaria at the present moment would have been very 
different from what it actually is. In the same way, if we are content 
to allow Russia to go on consolidating her position in Bulgaria, we 
shall have no cause to complain, if one day we find Bulgaria has been 
converted in fact, if not in name, into a Russian province. 

In resisting the Russification of Bulgaria, we should have many 
forces on our side. Though Prince Ferdinand would sooner be a 
Prince under the protection of Russia than not be a Prince at all, he 
would infinitely prefer being an independent Sovereign. His 
Ministers, with M. Stoiloff at their head, have no wish to be place- 
men of the Russian Government; and what is more than all, the army 
and the country contemplate with the strongest aversion the idea of 
being subjected to Russian domination. Moreover, the interests of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire are strongly opposed to any annexation of 
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Bulgaria by Russia. If things go on as they seem to be going now, 
the time must soon come when the interests of Austria and Russia in 
respect of Bulgaria will become distinctly antagonistic. "We may take 
it for granted that the Russification of the Principality will not be 
acquiesced in at Vienna, and still less at Pesth, without a struggle; 
and when that struggle comes the influence of England should, as I 
hold, be exerted on the side of Austria. If I might be permitted to 
express my own views for what they are worth, as to the policy of 
England with regard to the Eastern Question, they would be briefly of 
the following character. We should drop the Armenian question 
altogether, as one in which we have no special concern; we should 
concentrate our attention on the Peninsula, and we should do our 
utmost to retard any immediate overthrow of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe, and thus secure for the Balkan States a period of immunity 
from active aggression, during which they may, if they are wise, 
develop their resources, consolidate their relations to one another, and 
establish their independence upon a solid basis. 
Epwarp Dicey. 
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